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PREFACE 

JUST before the War of 1812, when this country 
was in very much the same state of turmoil and 
excitement as that in which it has been for the past 
few months, there appeared in Washington a man 
who had something to do with the final declaration 
of war against Great Britain. He was a Frenchman, 
entirely unknown to Washington society; but he 
came armed with complimentary letters of introduc- 
tion from persons high in Napoleon's confidence, 
and was at once received with open arms. This was 
Count Edouard de Crillon, whose career in Wash- 
ington I have tried to depict in the first part of this 
story. The letters of John Henry, his accomplice, 
which he sold to President Madison, aroused great 
interest at the time, and had a marked efTect upon the 
war party. They were forgeries, and meant nothing ; 
yet Congress, hot-headed then as now, believed them 
as they believed many other senseless rumors, and 
war was declared. 

Count Edouard de Crillon left Washington as he 
bad entered it, and nothing more was heard of him 
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via PREFACE 

except through indirect stories from France. I have, 
however, taken the liberty of continuing his career 
in the second part of the narrative. 

Since his day there have been many European 
'' noblemen " who have attempted to dupe society 
and the government; but it is doubtful if any have 
done it as successfully as did this Frenchman eighty- 
six years ago. 

GEO. R. R. RIVERS. 

MiLTONi June ii, 1898. 
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CHAPTER I 

Be not forgetful to entertain strangers, for thereby some have 
entertained angels unawares. — Hebrews xiii. 2. 

AFRESH breeze was blowing off the Falmouth 
shore, filling the sails of the ship " Swallow," 
as she glided past Bird Island, rounded the point, and 
bore away through the floating ice towards Wareham 
Harbor. She had had a boisterous voysfge, and her 
spars, rigging, and hull, covered with a glistening 
frost, sparkled in the evening sunlight. As she passed 
up the narrows and cast anchor in the channel a few 
rods from the town, with her great sails flapping in 
the wind, her clean-cut spars and regular lines attracted 
the attention of those gathered about the wharves, and 
of the fishermen headed towards home with their 
day's catch. 

The " Swallow ** had been at Wareham before, and 
the scenes about them were familiar to most of her 
crew, and welcome too, afl:er a winter's passage across 
the North Atlantic. The little town with its humble 
shipping ; the frozen streams winding inland through 
marsh and sand-hills; the islands and promontories 
away down Buzzard's Bay, backed by the gray line 
of the cape stretching farther than the eye could 
reach, — all these overarched by the clear blue winter 
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sky, filled even the hearts of those sturdy sailors with 
admiration and wonder. 

There was one, however, who showed more interest 
than his shipmates. He was a man of about thirty- 
five years, dark and strongly built, and with angular 
features. He turned suddenly, and, approaching the 
Captain, said respectfully, — 

" You '11 remember, sir, that I was promised to go 
ashore as soon as we'd cast anchor. I guess I've 
earned my passage all right, and I'd like to go 
now, sir." 

" You may go as soon as they 're ready to take 
you," answered the Captain. " You 've made a good 
hand, and I 'm sorry to lose you, but I always keep 
my word. Good luck." 

The man touched his cap, jumped into a boat, and 
was rowed ashore. 

Rufus Siller had been away from home for more 
than three years, and the sight of the shore where he 
had passed his childhood and youth made his heart 
beat quickly.. He wondered, moreover, what changes 
had taken place since he started on a bright summer 
morning to join the ship " Wanderer " in Boston for 
his first voyage round the world. He had expected 
to be gone a long while, but had not realized that he 
should hear no word from home ; and it was with a 
feeling of anxiety, mingled with hope, that he walked 
off the wharf, passed through the town, and hastened 
his steps towards the west. 

The sun was low, and all about him shone in its 
setting rays as Siller passed from the open road into a 
winding path through the pines, — a way with which 
he had been familiar in years gone by, and which he 
knew would shorten his walk. His mind was filled 
with thoughts of his mother, and his hand went to 
his belt, where he had secreted the little he had suc- 
ceeded in saving in the three years he had spent in 
the forecastle. 
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*' It IS n't much,"' he mused, " but it '11 help." 

Twilight was touching the frosted pines and snow- 
sprinkled shore with an iridescent glow, as he emerged 
into an open space whence he could see, across the 
bay, the reflection of the dying sun, flashed like a 
beacon light from the windows of his mother's house. 

There was still, however, a long distance to travel, 
since it was necessary for him to go round the head 
of the bay across the creek. Therefore he waited but 
a moment, and was off" again through the woods. 

He was hurrying along, the same thoughts flying 
through his excited brain, when he thought he heard a 
voice, or voices, somewhere near the path in front of 
him. He stopped and listened. He was surprised, 
for although it was not uncommon to meet people 
here in warm weather and in the daytime, it was 
unusual in the dead of winter and in the darkness. 
Moreover it seemed to Siller a strange time and place 
in which to hold conversation. His first astonishment 
passed, he started forward again. The voice had now 
ceased, and he would soon have forgotten it had he 
not suddenly come upon the form of a man seated on 
a stone and looking straight before him. Siller stopped 
short and eyed the stranger carefully. In the darkness 
it was difficult to make him out ; but Rufus could see 
enough to convince him that he was young, not more 
than thirty years of age, and clad in the costume of 
an English sailor. Siller was at a loss to understand 
how the fellow had wandered into these woods, for he 
had noticed no British craft in Wareham Harbor. He 
waited a moment to make sure that the man was 
alone, and then approached him. The stranger 
started, rubbed his eyes, and looked inquiringly at 
the American. 

Rufus Siller had no particular liking for a British 
sailor, but the sight of this one interested him and 
aroused his sympathies. He seemed tired and cold, 
and there was an appealing look in his gray eyes, as 
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he sat gazing at the intruder. Finally Siller recovered 
from his astonishment, and said pleasantly, though 
bluntly, — 

" Well, mate, this is a nice place to spend the night 
in." 

The man still stared at him without answering. At 
last Siller said, a little impatiently, — 

" You can talk, for I heard you before I saw you. 
Where 's your friend ? " he went on, looking about 
suspiciously. The other continued silent for some 
moments longer, then answered distractedly, — 

" What friend ? I have n*t any friends here, more 's 
the pity." 

" I certainly heard voices just before I saw you," 
said Rufus, doubtingly. 

"Very possibly," the other replied, shaking his 
arms and legs, as if to limber up his stiffened joints. 
" I was reading aloud. I must have the company of 
my own voice if I can't get any other." 

"Reading aloud!" Siller exclaimed in surprise. 
*' You could n't see to read in the dark. Somebody 
was talking to you, and I want to know where he is. 
I ain't very bright, nor I ain't a d d fool." 

" I don't need to see," said the stranger, still look- 
ing at Siller in a dazed manner. " I know it by 
heart." 

Rufus moved impatiently. " Well," he said, " I 
can't stay here listening to fairy-tales. I *m going 
round the head of the bay, and if you want to spend 
the night here talking to yourself like a parrot, it 's 
none of my business. But I advise you to get under 
cover before that sou'wester strikes you, or you '11 be 
singing another tune before morning." He started to 
move away. 

"Is this Cape Cod ? " asked the man, rising. 

Siller stopped and looked at him a moment. It 
was apparent that the stranger was in some kind of 
perplexity, and the American's sympathetic nature 
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got the better of him. He returned to him, and 
examined him again. 

" I guess the cold 's kind of stiffened up your run- 
ning gear, ain't it, mate? No, this ain't Cape Cod, 
though some folks call it so." 

" I want to find Cape Cod," said the other, stretch- 
ing himself. " I must have been stupefied when you 
came up. I 've been walking about for the last week. 
Can you tell me the way to Cape Cod? " 

" You can't walk to Cape Cod to-night," answered 
Rufus, his manner softening. " Why, man, you 'd 
die on the road. Hear how she blows 1 I must be 
moving or I sha'n't make it." 

The stranger seemed dismayed. 

" I can show you where the Cape lays," Siller went 
on ; " but you 'd better find a place to spend the 
night in first." 

** Where can I find a place? I've been wander- 
ing about these woods all day, and haven't seen a 
house." 

" Come along with me to the tavern," said Siller, 
kindly, " and I '11 see that you have a chance to turn 
in. Only, hurry; I can't leave you lying round in 
this place. In the morning I '11 set your rudder for 
Cape Cod." 

Siller hastened off, and the stranger followed him. 

" It's quite a pull to the tavern," Rufus remarked, 
as they started, " but the snow ain't deep, and I 
guess we can make it in a couple of hours. When 
we get there you leave everything to me. The 
Cap'n isn't very fond of the British, and no more 
am I ; but I ain't going to leave you grounded in 
this kind of weather. Don't say who you are, and 
I '11 tell him you came on the ' Swallow.' You '11 be 
likely to hear some hard things said about the British, 
and your outfit may seem sort of queer to 'em, but 
don't you mind, and keep your mouth shut." 

" I came here on my own business," answered the 
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other, " and don't care for British or Yankees. Lead 
the way and I '11 follow." 

After a tedious tramp though the snow-laden under- 
brush, they reached a road going west, following 
which 'they crossed a wooden bridge and proceeded 
in a southerly direction. 

'' We '11 take this road," said Siller, pointing to the 
left, and turning a corner. ** It 's rough sailing, but 
we '11 make it all right with a little patience. 'Vast 
there. Keep the middle of the road, for it *s full of 
holes, and you might get aground. What's your 
name, mate?" 

" Peter Bradford." 

** Well, come along, Mr. Bradford ; we '11 make it all 
right. You seem kind of tired. When you 've had 
a mouthful, you '11 feel better." 

As Siller had said, the road was a rough one. In 
fact, it was difficult to realize that there was any road 
at all. There had been a heavy fall of snow, and the 
soft sand beneath it caused many pitfalls, into which 
the men stumbled, barely escaping sudden plunges 
into the huge drifts. The breeze which had blown 
Siller's ship into Wareham was now a gale, and 
directly in their faces as they skirted the shore 
towards the village about a mile away. Presently 
they saw before them a light, and a few moments 
later the American rapped loudly on the tavern 
door, which was opened by a young girl, evidently 
a stranger to Rufus, for he addressed her thus, — 

"Is the Cap'n in? Tell him, Miss, it's Rufus 
Siller. He'll know me." 

The girl showed them in, courtesied, and retired. 

The two men were in a low-studded square room, 
built after the fashion of the colonial kitchen of 
a century earlier. Over the blazing oak logs in 
the broad open fireplace hung an iron kettle, whose 
nose threw forth a volume of white steam. The 
room was dimly lighted with candles, and an invigo- 
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rating odor of sweetened rum made it clear to what 
purpose the boiling kettle hanging from the crane in 
the chimney-corner had been recently put 

It was some moments before the men's eyes be- 
came accustomed to the light, for they were sore and 
burning with the cold wind and sleet which for the 
past half-hour had been beating against them. At 
first they thought themselves alone ; but as the mist 
began to clear away from their eyes, they saw a 
man seated in a rocking-chair on the brick hearth. 
His head was in his hands, and he was gazing fixedly 
into the fire. He seemed to care little for the arrival 
of the new-comers, for he scarcely looked at them, 
and evinced neither surprise nor curiosity at their 
entrance. Rufus saw him as he moved, however, 
and noticed that he was dark, with waving black 
hair and handsome features. He appeared about 
thirty years of age, and was very foreign in his 
looks, like the French and Spanish whom Siller 
had seen on his voyages. There was no one else in 
the room, and Rufus was about to speak to the 
stranger, when he felt a touch on his arm, and turn- 
ing saw Captain Handy, the landlord of the inn. 

" Well, I am glad to see you again, Rufus," he 
said, taking the young man's hand cordially. " Your 
mother told me that you'd got away safely, and 
would come home as soon as you could find a 
ship." 

" Then she got my letter all right," said Siller, re- 
lieved. **I've been fretting for fear she wouldn't 
hear/' 

" Yes, she received it over a month ago, and has 
been watching ever since, though I told her not to 
expect you for some time. Tell me about yourself, 
Rufus. Let me see, — it's nigh onto three years 
since you sailed from Boston, and you must have 
plenty of news." 

"I've got a bellyful of it," said Siller, with a 
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laugh ; '* but I don't know as I ought to wait, 
Cap'n." 

"Your mother's well, my lad, and you need a 
rest after your walk acrost from Wareham, so give 
me a minute. I sighted the ' Swallow ' below the 
point this afternoon; so suspected where you came 
from." 

" All right, Cap'n. A few minutes now won't 
make much difference, so I '11 sit down and spin my 
yarn." 

"Who's your friend?" Captain Handy suddenly 
inquired, realizing Bradford's presence for the first 
time. 

" A shipmate, Cap'n." 

" That 's good," the Captain went on, examining 
the man's costume with some curiosity. " I 'm glad 
to see him." 

" You see, Cap'n," said Rufus, remembering his 
promise to help Bradford out of his difficulties, " the 
'Swallow's' slop-chest is full of queer duds, and 
that 's why my mate 's got on that British rig." 

Handy seemed satisfied at this explanation, and 
said pleasantly, — 

"Have a good hot punch and something to eat, 
and then let 's have your story. Here 's some ham 
and a bit of pasty. There's not much travel here 
now, and we 're on shorter rations than usual ; but I 
guess you can make a meal." 

There was very little need of anxiety on the latter 
point The men were too hungry to be hard to please, 
and did not stop eating until all before them had 
disappeared. Then they threw themselves back in 
their chairs, Rufus with his pipe, and for a few 
moments looked at each other and at the Captain 
contentedly, until at last Siller spoke. 

" You want to know, Cap'n," he said, " what I 've 
been doing for the past three years, so I '11 try to tell 
you. As you know, the ' Wanderer ' set sail in the 
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month of June of the year nine for a voyage round 
the world, intending to come back to Boston with a 
cargo of East Indies. We did well, and were headed 
for home, when we heard by accident about a year 
ago that Congress had stopped the law forbidding us 
going into French ports. This was good news, for 
we were short of water ; so one bright afternoon we 
sailed into Bordeaux/' 

" And you could n't sail out again," the Captain 
interrupted, bringing his hand down on the table with 
a thud. " The blackguards ! We 've heard all about 
it Go on." 

" You 're right, Cap'n. We could n't get a clearing, 
and more than that our ship was seized and the 
officers put in prison. The crew was offered work 
on them tubs. Some accepted, 'cause they didn't 
want to get into trouble. I did n't, and was shut up. 
About three months ago I managed to get away, and 
here I am. I tell you, Cap'n, we'll have to fight 
them rascals; and the sooner, the better I'll be 
satisfied." 

" That 's what I think, too," said Handy, decidedly, 
"and so do most of us about here. But it's the 
British they're going to war with, and that before 
long ! It 's a foolish business, and our government 's 
in a way responsible for it. The truth is, we don't all 
hitch horses, and the South is trying to run the whole 
country. Some here are talking secession, but I 
hardly believe that 's worth while, either. If war is 
declared, we in New England will have to look 
pretty much after ourselves; but I guess we can 
make a good showing. We have n't a fort or frigate 
worth speaking of, but we 've brawn and courage, 
and we 've shown what that 's worth in the past I 
declare I should think we might live in peace, after 
all we've been through." 

During this conversation between Siller and his old 
friend, Peter Bradford's eyes were wandering about 
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the room distractedly. He scarcely heard what they 
were saying. From time to time he moved restlessly 
in his chair, and finally rising, went to the window 
and looked out. The storm was increasing in vio- 
lence, and the sleet and snow were lashing the side 
of the tavern, while the sound of the waves dashing 
on the beach a few rods distant, showed that it was 
a bad night on Buzzard's Bay. Siller was thankful 
that he had reached shore ahead of the tempest. 

" A full breeze, mate," he said, noticing Bradford 
peering out of the window. "More comfortable 
here than in the woods, ain't it?" 

Bradford turned and looked at him a moment; 
then said, — 

** Do you have many wrecks along the coast? " 

" Sometimes," Siller replied, " but not often. There 
ain't a great many strangers come in here, and we 
about here know when to shorten sail and get inside. 
There have been some bad ones, though. Cap'n 
Handy can remember some of ^em. Father used 
to tell about one back in the 8o's. Eh, Cap'n? 
You can tell about it better than I can. Since my 
mate seems interested in these things, and it's so 
nasty outside, I '11 cast anchor here for a while longer 
and listen to you. I 'm just beginning to get warmed 
up a bit." 

Bradford left the window, and sat down with a 
show of interest. The stranger who had remained 
unnoticed, suddenly raised his head as if awakened 
from his reveries. 

" There won't be many here to-night," the Captain 
began, as the wind roared down the chimney, " and 
you're wise, Rufus, not to hurry. This is a good 
night for me to tell that story, the storm brings it 
all back to me so vividly. It was just such a night 
as this about thirty years ago, only a hundred times 
worse. I ain't seen anything like it before, and I 
hope I sha'n't live to see it repeated. I was about 
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your age then, and it did n't worry tne much, as I 
had been used to going out in all kinds of weather, 
and knew the bay as well as any of 'em. It was 
about sunrise when Bill Hadley came running up 
to the house and said there was a brig aground on 
the south'^ast ledge, and that so far as he knew, all 
hands were lost. You may believe that I put on my 
oilskins, and father and Bill and me jumped into the 
boat, and tried to beat out to her against the gale. 
We got out near to Bird Island all right, and just in 
time to see her break apart, and lay down clean out 
of sight. It was too late for us to do any good, and 
it would have been tempting Providence to gp any 
farther ; so we came about and scudded up the bay." 

"What kind of a craft was she?" asked Bradford, 
looking at the Captain intently. 

" A large brig." 

" No ; I mean what was her country? " 

"God only knows," answered Handy. "That's 
the strange part of it. Not a body, or a stick, or 
anything came ashore. Nobody could explain it, 
but I always thought that the tide took her out 
after she was broken up. It was about the highest 
tide on record here. The house was flooded." 

The man by the fire turned his head quickly, but 
the others did not notice him. 

"What year was this? " asked Bradford. 

" In '83. The storm lasted three days, and I ain't 
likely to forget it. January, '83." 

Bradford's brows contracted. 

" This is n't Cape Cod? " he said after a moment. 

"Well, not exactly," responded the Captain, 
" though it 's a kind of handle to it, and some peo- 
ple call it all the same. It 's a mistake, though." 

" You see my mate 's got business on the Cape, 
Cap'n," said Siller, " and he wanted to go right along 
to-night, but I persuaded him to come here." 

" You did wisely," said the Captain, with a laugh. 
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*'He must certainly be a stranger to this climate 
if he expects to walk to the Cape at this season. 
You'd better wait here until there's a change, my 
man." 

" I '11 wait," said Bradford, rising and going to the 
window again. " I '11 take lodgings with you, sir." 

"That's sensible," put in Siller. "TheCap'n'U 
make you comfortable." 

Bradford, who had been silently gazing out of the 
window, suddenly broke forth with an animation which 
he had not hitherto shown. 

"Who is that old spectre going along the other 
side of the road? He looks like ^e old man of the 
sea. 

Handy and Siller went quickly to the window. 
The figure was just passing out of sight, but they 
both recognized it, and laughed. 

" You 've guessed right, Mr. Bradford," said the 
landlord. " That is the old man of the sea. At least, 
that 's what we all call him here. That 's old Job the 
Shellman, and if you '11 believe it, he 's probably going 
after scallops to-night in this weather. He lives 
somewhere in the woods over the other side of the 
bay, and is a queer character. No matter what the 
weather is, he goes by here once every week at about 
this time; and then we seldom see him again until 
the following week. He 's crazy, and keeps to him- 
self most of the time. Nobody seems to know any- 
thing about him." 

At this moment the man sitting by the fire, whom 
the others had forgotten, rose and went towards the 
door. 

" I 'd like my horse at six in the morning," he said, 
as he passed out. 

"Certainly, sir," answered the Captain, turning 
from the window. " I '11 attend to it." 

"Who's that gentleman?" asked Rufus, after the 
stranger was out of hearing. " He looks like a 
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Frenchman. If he is he won't be complimented by 
our talk." 

" He came this evening," the landlord replied, 
** and I Ve an idea he 's a Southerner. He speaks 
English too well to be a foreigner." 

" Perhaps so, Cap'n," answered Siller, doubtingly, 
" but I don't think it. I 've seen considerable of 
them fellows lately, and I think he's a Frenchman. 
But what he 's doing down here is more than I can 
guess. Now I'll be off. I'll run round in the 
morning and see how you are, mate. Good-night. 
Good-night, Cap'n." 

With this he hurried out of the door and up the 
road. 

After Siller was gone, Captain Handy took a candle 
and showed Bradford to his room. The latter stood 
by the door and listened intently until the landlord's 
footsteps had died away in the hall below. Then 
sitting down by the table, he undid his belt, and took 
from beneath it a leather wallet. Opening this, he 
drew forth a piece of paper, very much soiled and 
rumpled, and read slowly the following: "The brig 
was wrecked off Cape Cod in 1783, and all but two 
of us were lost. I came to England ; he stayed in 
America. It's worth your while to look her up." 

Captain Hand/s other lodger, the stranger whom 
Siller had pronounced a Frenchman, retired to his 
room after ordering his horse for six o'clock, as 
already related. It was still early, and he had no 
intention of going to bed ; after closing the door he 
threw his hat into a chair, drew another up to the 
table, and stood a few moments thinking; finally he 
walked across the room to the window which over- 
looked the road, and pulled away the curtains. 

" The devil of a night, and I 'm afraid he won't 
come," he muttered as he drew the curtains together 
again. Then he went to a large portmanteau which 
lay on the floor, and took from it a package securely 
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tied and sealed. With this he returned to the table, 
and for more than an hour he was absorbed in the 
examination of its contents. 

The storm seemed to be increasing, and the sleet 
and snow beat more and more violentiy against the 
window. Again the man drew away the curtains and 
looked out. 

" I must be off in the morning, fair weather or 
foul," he thought. " I want to see him first, though. 
He must be settled." 

Some minutes passed, when at last the stranger 
moved quickly towards the door. He was disap- 
pointed, for it was the landlord leading Peter Brad- 
ford to his room. A few minutes later, however, he 
heard a familiar step, and he rose hurriedly. 

*' That is certainly he," he thought. Presently the 
door was opened, and a man of about thirty-five 
years stood before him. The new-comer took him 
by the hand, addressing him in English, but with a 
strong accent. 

" Ah ! fidouard," he said, " when did you arrive? " 

"About three hours ago, Alphonse. Come in, 
come." 

^douard led the way to the table, and the other 
followed in silence. When they were seated the 
latter said, — 

" Have you secured the papers?" 

"Yes. Here they are. They've cost me dear," 
he went on with a theatrical sigh, "but they're 
worth it." 

" How much did you pay for them ? " 

" I have promised a deed of my chateau, Alphonse, 
the property which has been in my family for — let 
me see — how long? Three centuries, is it, since 
my illustrious ancestor went forth from it to conquer 
his foes? It was a great sacrifice, Alphonse." 

He looked at his friend a moment with a quizzical 
expression. 
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"But I have the papers," he went on after a 
moment's pause, " and I propose to profit by them ; 
that is, I have these copies of them, which is a 
guaranty that he will keep his bargain. As to the 
other matter, I leave that to you for the present" 

" Have you found a suitable place where we can 
work and make our headquarters? " Alphonse asked. 

" Yes. I shall start for Boston to-morrow. I '11 
find a place for you somewhere round there I will 
leave you in it while I go to Washington." 

" Has Henry gone on yet? " 

" No. He starts to-morrow or next day," answered 
fidouard. " I shall get there about the same time 
that he does, but I wished you settled first." 

" How far is this from Boston? " 

"I don't know precisely. About fifty miles, I 
think." 

"And I am to travel fifty miles every time I wish 
information?" 

"But you do not seem to understand, my dear 
Alphonse, that we must keep out of sight of these 
people around the seaboard. It 's better for you to 
take a journey once in a while than to be suspected 
and perhaps detected. No, my plan is the best. 
You speak English well enough^ and you '11 pass very 
well for a Brazilian; only be careful." 

The other looked at him a moment as if intending 
to answer, but finally shrugged his shoulders. 

" Well," said fidouard, a little impatiently, " you 
seem to object What is it that displeases you? " 

" Only this, fidouard," answered Alphonse Bosuet. 
" We have joined hands in a certain undertaking ; in 
fact, we have formed what might be called a partner- 
ship, a contract between two — well, between two 
friends." 

He paused a moment with his eyes upon the 
other's face, as if awaiting some sign of acquiescence. 
At last fidouard nodded impatiently. 
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"So far, so good," continued Alphonse. "Now 
let us see what this agreement is. It is this. You 
have obtained at a great sacrifice to yourself, as you 
have already told me, certain papers which you 
intend selling to the government of the United States 
for as large a sum as they may be willing to pay you 
for them. I have in my wallet a paper which is pos- 
sibly of as great value as all of those upon the table, 
and which will lead me to as much wealth as that to 
which they will lead you. You know me, and, 
fidouard, I know you. One of us cannot very well 
act without the support of the other, and for that 
reason we have agreed that each shall divide with the 
other the proceeds of his venture. I believe that is 
the understanding? " 

" Yes, yes," answered the other, moving uneasily in 
his chair. " But I am to have the management of 
the whole affair, and you are to act under instructions 
from me." 

" To a certain extent, yes ; but not entirely. It 
has occurred to me since I last saw you that your 
position is dangerous, and that therefore I may be 
warranted in using my own judgment in the perform- 
ance of certain details. My scene of action is on the 
sea-coast; yours in Washington, the capital of this 
infernal country. You are going to Washington, 
therefore I remain here." 

" But I tell you you '11 be seen," the other replied 
irritably. "Cannot you understand that for you to 
undertake what you propose will cause suspicion? 
They are curious about my presence here now." 

Alphonse smiled. 

" You do not know the language or the customs of 
the people sufficiently well, " Jfidouard went on, " to 
take such risks. Be reasonable, Alphonse, and do as 
I say." 

" Your tone has a little less of the command in it, 
fidouard," answered the other, still smiling; " and it is 
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well that it has, for I have two papers in my pocket. 
The second, to which I have not referred before, 
relates to yourself. Do not excite yourself; it is safe 
in my keeping so long as you listen to me. Now I 
think you understand me. I insist on being near the 
point where I shall have to work. I know very well 
why you wish to hide me, — you fear I know too 
much, and that I may be induced to give information 
which would benefit you little. Give yourself no 
anxiety. I have an interest in keeping our secrets 
as well as you, and I promise that I will do so, so 
long as you keep your word with me. If you fail to 
perform your part of the contract, then I shall be 
free to do as I see fit. To-morrow you start for 
Boston. I remain here." 

fidouard looked at him a moment without answer- 
ing ; then shrugging his shoulders again, said as he 
rose, — 

" Ah ! Bah ! Alphonse — as you wish. But it will 
be some time before I shall be able to get back to 
you, so be careful. It is now January ; it may take 
me a month, or even more, to accomplish my errand. 
In the mean while you know what to do. Now I am 
going to bed, and I advise you to do the same. 
Good night." 

The next morning £douard mounted his horse, 
and plunged through the snow in the direction of 
Boston. 



CHAPTER II 

So we grew together, 
Like to a double cherry . . . 
Two lovely berries moulded on one stem. 

Midsummer Nighfs Dream. 

IT was a gloomy, cheerless day in February ; the 
muddy streets of Georgetown were unusually 
sticky, even for this time of the year ; in fact, they 
were wellnigh impassable, owing to the drizzling 
rain which had been falling for two days, causing 
rivulets and cascades to gurgle merrily along towards 
Rock Creek and the Potomac A dense fog hung 
over the town, and malaria oozed from the banks of 
the river, sending its poisonous breath over Wash- 
ington and the surrounding country. On this occa- 
sion Georgetown would not have been attractive to 
the transient stranger. Although the sun had not 
yet set, the " city of magnificent distances," across 
the creek, was completely shrouded in mist, and one 
might well have imagined oneself gazing over the 
boundless prairie, so completely were all traces of 
human life hidden from sight. Now and then pas- 
sengers could be seen struggling along, lantern in 
hand, in vain attempts to ford the streets. Here and 
there a light shone from some window, casting a long 
reflection through the haze ; but with these exceptions 
the town seemed desolate and deserted. Outward 
appearances, however, were deceptive. At the time of 
this history Georgetown was the residential quarter 
of Washington, for although there were already signs 
of elegance on Capitol Hill, the town across Rock 
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Creek still had the preference among the ilite. On 
this dull afternoon many of the mansions were full of 
mirth, and their inmates were preparing for a gay 
evening. The cause of this was one of Mrs. Madi- 
son's famous " levees," than which no receptions in 
Washington were more popular during the first half 
of the nineteenth century : every one, even Federal- 
ists, sought them ; although a few of the latter held 
aloof for a time, hoping thereby to show their dis- 
approval of the administration ; but Mrs. Madison's 
charms were too great, and at last they also yielded 
to them. 

In one of the brick mansions overlooking the creek 
towards the Capital, dwelt Major Griswold with his 
two daughters. The Major was by birth a Massa- 
chusetts man, but his connection with his old home 
had long before been severed. For more than twenty 
years he had lived in Paris, where he had married, 
not many years after the close of the American 
Revolution. His two daughters, Anne — or Annette, 
as her father called her — and Louise, born in the 
suburbs of Paris, had been educated at Mme. Cam- 
pan's famous school at St. Germain, where they 
had acquired the tastes and manners of the new 
empire. 

The Major and his daughters would probably have 
lived and died in Paris, had it not been for the acts of 
the Emperor in the early years of the century. Major 
Griswold had been too ardent a supporter of the 
colonies in their struggle for independence, to allow 
even twenty years of absence from his home to efface 
his patriotism. When finally he was convinced that 
Bonaparte was playing false, he left France for 
America, and a few months before this February 
afternoon he arrived in Washington, being attracted 
by the cosmopolitan life of the Capital, which he 
knew would be agreeable to his daughters, who had 
not left France without a feeling of chagrin and home- 
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sickness. Besides, his old friends M. and Mme. 
Serurier were there as representatives of his Imperial 
Majesty, together with many others with whom he 
had been thrown during his long absence from 
home. 

The effect of such an absence upon the American 
of nearly one hundred years ago is difficult for us to 
realize in these later days of the nineteenth century, 
in which we are approaching the time when transit 
and communication between the two continents will 
be well-nigh instantaneous, and the difference of life 
and customs upon them much less. In order to 
appreciate the sensations of our ancestors, arriving 
home after a long sojourn in one of the great Euro- 
pean capitals, we must close our eyes and dream 
away back to that time when it took two days or 
more to reach New York from Washington, and 
more than a full month from Sandy Hook to Brest 
or Plymouth ; when little was known in America of 
Europeans, and still less in Europe of Americans. 
In those days London and Paris were full-grown 
giants, and at the height of culture, with long cen- 
turies of history behind them; New York a little 
seaport town at the end of a barren island; and 
Washington a scattered village, with here and there 
a great bare building rising from amidst the pastures 
and morasses. Then American art and American 
industries were in their infancy, while those of across 
the water had become old and famous. 

Major Griswold had been born on a little Massa- 
chusetts sea-side farm, and to him the contrasts of 
life were strongly marked. In his boyhood he had 
gone barefoot to the village school-house, and in his 
hours of leisure from his studies he had helped his 
father about the farm, in the fields, and on the water, 
where they often fished. But all this was nearly 
sixty years ago, before the Revolution. He was an 
ambitious boy, and read much. So after his parents 
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had died, leaving him the farm and a snug little sum 
of money, he worked hard, and finally succeeded in 
getting tfirough Harvard College. For some years 
after his graduation he was in a Boston counting- 
house, and when Washington took command of the 
Continental army, he joined the ranks: 

The war over, he went to France. There he was 
well received, for he had great natural attractions 
and went recommended by General Washington 
and as a friend of Lafayette. Soon he was pre- 
sented at the Court of Louis XVL, and became inti- 
mate with Turgot, Malesherbes, and Necker. In 
Paris that happened to him which has happened to 
many others, — he fell in love, and married. Still 
his affection for his country never died, and he would 
often sigh and wish himself upon the little farm again, 
tending the cattle, and ploughing barefoot through 
the sand to school. Now,, after twenty-five years, 
he had come back, and things seemed changed to 
him, for he had become accustomed to his life in the 
French Capital, and time makes many changes. But 
he soon found that he was an American still ; that his 
old associations came back to him clearer and clearer ; 
and that, after all, his was the land of the people who 
were to make the world better, less artificial, and 
more unselfish. He was an American, still, and he 
was glad of it. 

On this afternoon Annette and Louise were more 
interested than usual in their preparations for the 
evening. As they busied themselves with their 
toilettes, aided by Susanne, the French maid whom 
they had brought with them from Paris, their con- 
versation was confined to the coming reception and 
those whom they were to meet there. 

" Chiriei' said Annette, adjusting her head-dress, 
"those who have seen the Count pronounce him 
charming. He has been at Kalorama, and Mme. 
Serurier says that he is noble, and so entertaining. 
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A little more powder, Susanne. M. Serurier thinks 
him a worthy descendant of the ' brave g^n^ral.' It 
is strange that we never met him in dear Paris ; but 
no doubt it was mere chance, for they say he has 
many diplomatic missions." 

** I have heard," said Louise, with a sigh, "that he 
is in disfavor with his Emperor, and for that reason 
has not been seen in Paris of late. But if he is what 
they represent him, he will be a relief after these stiff 
beaux. When they bow their joints seem to crack, as 
if unaccustomed to the motions." 

" Not all of them," answered Annette, with a laugh. 
" You remember what you told me about Mr. Ran- 
dolph, whom we met at that famous rout of Mrs. 
Eustis', — 'so like our dear Frenchmen,' you said. 
But he rushes into the Chamber booted and spurred 
like a Sicilian brigand, and appears there more like 
an infuriated bear than a gentleman. Then there is 
dear old Mr. Quincy, — not so very old, either, but so 
sedate and dignified, — and Mr. Brent and many 
others. Surely these might appear at Fontainebleau 
or Versailles without criticism." 

" I 'm afraid, ch^rie,'* replied her sister, with a shrug 
of her shoulders, " that you are more reconciled to 
this life than I am. It is becoming dull and intoler- 
able. See the streets full of mud, and the fog. A 
few months ago it was bearable even here, but now 
there is nothing but mud, politics, and talk of war." 

" If you feel thus melancholy, it will do you good 
to look upon Count fidouard de Crillon," said 
Annette, rising and examining herself in the mirror. 
" A little pull at my sleeve, Susanne. Tell me more 
about Count de Crillon, Louise dear. You say that 
Mme. Serurier has told you his history. What 
is it?" 

" It is most interesting," began Louise, seating 
herself beside her sister. " Quite like one of those 
cantes des fies that we used to revel in unknown 
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to Mile. Jeanne. It seems that Count l^douard de 
Crillon, the subject of this tale, was born near the 
estates of his illustrious ancestor, in Lebeur ; so you 
see he 's a Southron. He is a direct descendant of 
the great De Crillon, and has brought letters of rec- 
ommendation from his kinsman the Duke d'Istrie, 
and from many other well-known people." 

**But you said that he was in disfavor with his 
Emperor. How is it that he comes so well spoken 
of if this be the case? " 

" Because he repents, and wishes to regain favor. 
M. Serurier says that he is hot-headed, and on an 
impulse refused to obey a somewhat stern command 
given by a superior. For that reason he has been 
sent from France for a time, and awaits reinstate- 
ment. What are you doing, Susanne? You have 
my slippers on the wrong feet." 

" Pardon, Mademoiselle," answered the maid, has- 
tening to change them. 

" Be more careful, for they pinch me," 

" What you tell me is most exciting," said Annette, 
after a moment's pause. "Did you hear anything 
else?" 

"Nothing, except that he is most elegant and 
charming, and that he is enthusiastic in his praises of 
the Emperor, whom he considers the greatest of the 
great. He is very popular with those who have met 
him, but as yet he is not very well known." 

For a few moments the two girls were silent, occu- 
pied in finishing their toilettes. Annette gave a 
final look in the mirror, and, being satisfied, turned 
to her sister. 

"Are you ready, Louise dear?" she asked, exam- 
ining her critically, with the eye of an older sister. 
"You are indeed; and if you set your cap for Count 
de Crillon to-night, you'll surely turn his head. 
Lower those black eyes or he '11 forget his Emperor." 

She laughed heartily and kissed her sister. 
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" I Ve too much of a rival in you," said Louise, 
with a sigh. *' I might well say to you, cast down 
those blue eyes lest they pierce some one's heart." 

There was no doubt in the mind of either that 
the other was the most beautiful creature on earth, 
and there was certainly cause for this feeling. The 
two girls were much alike, except in coloring, — 
Annette being tall, graceful and fair; Louise much 
like her in figure, but dark. Annette was in her 
twenty-second year, and she was very. lovely; her 
chestnut hair curved in ringlets round her temples, 
and was interwoven in the folds of a silk turban ; and 
her low-necked, short-sleeved bodice left bare the 
perfectly moulded throat and shoulders whose only 
ornament was a fine gold chain. But she lacked 
something which her sister, two years younger, had 
in full measure, — the sparkle and vivacity of youth. 
Although the difference in their ages was so slight, 
one would have thought it much greater. Annette 
had felt the responsibility of her position; for as 
their mother had died in their early childhood, she 
had assumed her place, both with her father and 
with Louise. This had matured her. Her blue eyes 
were calm and soft, but without that fire which is 
usual in one so young. 

Louise, however, was full of animation. Her lus- 
trous black eyes reflected her every feeling, and 
lighted up or grew dull and listless as she was happy 
or discontented. At this moment they were bright 
for the first time in many days, for she was looking 
forward with great pleasure to the evening. She was 
clad much as her sister, save that her coal-black hair 
was dressed high, and adorned with three white 
ostrich plumes after the Spanish fashion. 

Both were sweet-tempered and easily contented, 
although Louise, in her longing for France, at times 
seemed vexed with the life in the American Capital, 
and gave vent to her feelings as she had done a few 
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moments before. Paris had always been their home, 
and it was but natural that they should feel homesick. 

When they had finished their toilettes, Annette 
called Susanne and said, — 

*' Tell M. * le Major that we are ready to receive 
him." 

Susanne courtesied and retired. 

"What is the trouble with Susanne?" Annette 
went on, after the maid had left the room. '* She 
appears distracted. She put on your slippers wrong, 
and now she has left the door open after her." 

"I imagine that she was dazzled by our new 
gowns, Annette dear. It is the first time we have 
put them on since they arrived, you know, and it 
makes her think of home. I confess to a similar 
feeling myself." 

" Possibly. Ah ! papa, what do you think of your 
latest importations? We thought you would be 
pleased to examine them." 

Major Griswold stopped in the doorway, and a 
smile spread over his handsome face. His whole life 
was centred in his daughters, and pride and love were 
in his soft blue eyes as he gazed on the two girls. 

The Major had passed his threescore years and 
ten, yet he still stood erect more than six feet tall. 
His ruddy face showed vigor and kindness; his 
white hair worn in a point above his brow, and the 
heavy white eyebrows that shaded his eyes, alone 
marked his age. He paused to look at his daughters 
a moment, then, going forward, took each by the 
hand. 

** A father is prejudiced, you know, my dears," 
he said, examining first one, then the other. " It 
will not do for me to say what I think, lest I make 
you vain. But I do think that you are the sweetest 
girls that live. As this is only my opinion, and as 
others may not agree with me, do not remember 
what I say. I have some famous news for you." 
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" What IS it? " asked the two girls in unison. 

"Is it from home?" Annette inquired with in- 
terest 

** Or about M. de Crillon? " put in Louise. 

" Both. It is about the Count. I met M. Serurier 
this afternoon, and he showed me a letter from the 
Duke dlstrie, in which he speaks in the highest terms 
of his cousin Count £douard de Crillon. It appears 
that the Count has a large estate near the borders of 
Spain, which is called St. Martial, and that he is 
connected with the noblest families of France. He 
has told M. Serurier that he has a sister at Mme. 
Campan's school." 

" He will most certainly be worth seeing," Louise 
exclaimed with delight. " Is n't it nearly time to 
start?" 

"I really believe that Louise intends setting her 
cap for him," said Annette, looking reprovingly at 
her sister. " She has spoken of little else to-day." 

Her father smiled. 

" I 'm afraid," he said, " that others have been 
doing that in advance of her, and those who have 
more experience in such tnatters than my well-bred 
girls. It is not quite time to start yet, and the coach 
will not be at the door for half an hour." 

"Ah well, pazienza*' sighed Louise, throwing 
back her head. " Did n't you know General de 
Crillon in Paris, papa? Not the brave De Crillon," 
she went on with a laugh. " I know you are not 
three hundred years old." 

" I met him when I first went there, and knew him 
well." 

" I thought you had told me so. What was he 
like? Was he Count fidouard's father? " 

" I think not, Louise dear. If I remember correctly, 
he had no son; but there is something in the Count 
which reminds me of him." 

" Then you have seen him and have not mentioned 
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it before," Louise went on with a reproachful expres- 
sion. " How could you be so cruel?" 

" Yes, I have seen him and was about to tell you 
of it I was presented to him by M. Serurier this 
afternoon." 

The Major and the two girls seated themselves, 
and their father proceeded. 

** He IS very attractive, and all they say of him is 
true. A handsome, courtly man of about thirty, and 
unmistakably a gentleman. But, as you say, Louise, 
patience. We'll see him before many hours, and 
you tan judge for yourselves." 

"Is it not strange that we never met him in 
Paris?" asked Annette, with curiosity. 

" No, my child. You must remember that there 
are many there whom we have never known. Be- 
sides this, he has been away much of the time lately, 
and is a busy man in the service of Bonaparte. I 
think, however, that I have heard of him." 

Louise became much interested, and Annette 
seemed surprised. 

" Yes," he went on, " I think I have heard of him 
many years ago. When you were both tiny children, 
we were living in Paris ; but it was not comfortable 
there, for the Revolution had begun ; and when the 
city was in such an uproar that it had become dan- 
gerous, I took you and your dear mother, and escaped 
to a place of safety outside the city. Then we went 
to your mother's home in Languedoc. This was 
nearly twenty years ago, and you do not remember 
it." 

Louise and Annette shook their heads. 

" Of course you do not," the Major proceeded with 
a sigh, the recollection of those too short years of 
married life coming back to him. " We went to Lan- 
guedoc to the little town not many miles from the 
old chiteau of the De Crillons. It was a beautiful 
spot; and as we remained there some weeks, I saw it 
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often, thereby learning much of its history, and its 
occupants, past and present. At this time there was 
danger everywhere in France ; but this part was com- 
paratively quiet. I became interested in what I could 
learn about the old ch&teau, and, being always an 
admirer of the hero of Ivry, I endeavored to find 
out whether any of his kin were still living near the 
old estate. This is the story that was told me. 
Some y^ars before our arrival in Lebeur — " 

" Why, that is where Mme. Serurier told us the 
Count came from," broke in Louise. 

" Yes, I know it, and that is why I think that I 
have heard of him before. A few years before we 
went to Lebeur, there had been living, on an estate 
not far distant, one Count Frangois de Crillon, claim- 
ing descent from Henry of Navarre's great Captain. 
There was no doubt in the minds of the people 
that the claim was well founded, for he traced his 
ancestry in the direct line ; but for some reason he 
was not recognized by the elder branch of the family. 
Count Frangois, they told me, had a son, a mere 
child, of whom he was very fond. As nearly as I 
can remember, this must have been in '85 or '86. 
Soon after, both father and son left their home sud- 
denly; when we were in Lebeur thejj had not 
returned. I have no doubt that Count ^douard de 
Crillon is that son of Count Frangois." 

As the Major was finishing, Susanne entered with 
the young ladies' wraps. 

"Does not M. Serurier know if this is he?" in- 
quired Annette, as she drew the ermine cape over 
her shoulders. 

•* Strange to say, he does not seem to have had any 
previous acquaintance with the Count. But this is 
not astonishing ; there are many Counts in France, 
and this one is so well vouched for by those who are 
proud to claim relationship with him, that there is 
no need to look further. Now it is time to start; 
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the coach is at the door. It will take us some time 
to find our way in this fog and mud. Wrap your- 
selves warmly, for I dread this dampness for you. I 
shall meet you below in ten minutes." 

Major Griswold smiled lovingly at his daughters, 
and retired to get ready to join them. 

** This is more interesting than I ever imagined," 
said Louise, after her father was gone. " The Count 
little suspects that we know of his childhood, and I 
shall get much entertainment . in speaking to him 
about it." 

"Do nothing so rude," said Annette, seriously. 
"You are too excitable, Louise dear, and must be 
prudent. I am as sure as you and papa are that 
M. de Crillon is a gentleman, and a gallant one ; but 
do not be too familiar." 

" I will do an3^hing you ask of me, dear Annette," 
answered Louise, putting her arms round her sister's 
neck. " I am excited, and I am glad of it, for I have 
been dull so long that I feared I should never be 
able to enjoy anything again. Let me give way a 
little this evening." 

" Take all the pleasure you can, my dear ; but do 
not mention what papa has told usi It is a sad 
memory for him, and it is our duty to cheer and 
comfort him. We will do so, will we not ? " 

"Of course we will," answered Louise, brightly. 
" I know how he depends on us, for we are all he 
has. I will ^follow your counsels, dear, as I have 
always done, and will not speak of what he has told us. 
But it would be so interesting to know if he is right, 
and if this is really the son of Count Frangois." 

" We shall learn about it before long, so be patient. 
Susanne, my muff. Now we *11 be going." 

On leaving his daughters Major Griswold went to 
his dressing-room. Thoughts passed through his mind 
at lightning speed, and in the short quarter of an hour 
that he waited his whole life seemed to flit by him. 
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He saw the farm, the little school-house, and the 
orphan boy working and studying in his desire to 
become a man of the world. He saw the student, the 
clerk, and the soldier; suddenly those black eyes that 
had won his heart seemed to be looking at him from 
the mirror before him, and he turned about 

•' I Ve startled you, papa dear," said Louise^ peni- 
tently. " I spoke as I came in, but you did not hear 
me. 

"Dear Louise," answered her father, kissing her 
tenderly on the forehead, " you did surprise me. My 
thoughts were far away, and I was not aware of your 
presence." 

" Were you thinking of what you Had been telling 
us ?" Louise inquired. 

"Yes, dear, and it is a little hard for me. You 
must forgive your old father if at times he allows his 
thoughts to go backward. Is Annette ready ? " 

" Here I am," said Annette, coming into the room. 

" Then there is nothing left but for us to get into 
the coach and start." 

A few moments later they wpre crossing Rock 
Creek; and eventually, after much splashing and 
miring, the mud-bespattered vehicle drew up before 
the President's house. 



CHAPTER III 

I praise the Frenchman, his remark was shrewd. 

COWPER. 

COUNT fiDOUARD DE CRILLON had been 
in Washington but a few weeks, and now his 
name was on all lips. A stranger to every one in the 
town, he had alighted from the stage-coach, and at 
once had presented himself at Kalorama, where the 
French Minister, Serurier, received him with great 
consideration, reading his letters of introduction from 
the Duke d'Istrie, De Bassano, and others prominent 
at the Court of Bonaparte, with great interest and 
satisfaction. Soon James Monroe paid him marked 
attention, and the President invited him to the 
Mansion. 

At this time Washington was thinking of little 
but " Orders in Council *' and Napoleon's decrees, 
yet there were many social entertainments, notwith- 
standing that members of Congress, diplomats, and 
the administration were absorbed in affairs of state 
and foreign relations. At all these gatherings De 
Crillon was the centre of interest. Frenchmen of 
culture are always attractive, and at the period of 
which we are writing they were even more so to 
Americans than they are to-day. Recollections of 
the Revolution and of Lafayette and Rochambeau 
were still fresh, and assistance given in time of need 
was still remembered by the older people; while 
the younger had not yet become wholly convinced 
that France was at fault, and attributed the wrongs 
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suffered by government to the British. So it was 
natural that Count £douard de Crillon, young, hand- 
some, polished, and with the noblest blood of France 
flowing through his veins, should be received with 
open arms by the hungry Washington society. 

The present White House is the finished product 
of three-quarters of a century's labor, but in 1812 
there was scarcely more than the raw material. It 
was even then a handsome building ; but it seemed, 
like Aladdin's palace, to have been wafted across the 
world in the night, and set down in the midst of a 
desert. A path lined by a simple fence led from 
Pennsylvania Avenue to its columned doorway ; but 
save for a few scraggy trees dotted about the poorly 
cultivated grounds, there was little attractive in its 
surroundings. The interior, however, showed signs 
of progress, though they were limited; the halls 
were spacious but sparsely furnished; the great 
State Room was gorgeous, for upon it the deco- 
rator and the upholsterer had bestowed their care- 
ful attention ; the draperies and furnishings of yellow 
satin, the long windows, handsomely tapestried with 
the same material, and the mirrors and paintings 
upon the Walls, made the room almost luxurious. 

On the evening in question, the scene at the Presi- 
dent's House was picturesque in the extreme. In 
the hall, behind a mass of ferns, palms, and tropi- 
cal plants, the Marine Band was endeavoring to 
drown the voices of the guests gathered in the State 
Room, where the toilettes of the ladies and the 
uniforms of the diplomats and officers made a daz- 
zling picture. 

President and Mrs. Madison were the centre of a 
little group which included M. and Mme. Serurier 
and De Crillon. Mrs. Madison, robed in scarlet 
velvet and pearls, with a mass of ibis feathers ris- 
ing from her silk turban, was smiling and speaking 
pleasantly to those about her. Though well past 
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her fortieth year, she appeared almost like a girl. 
The President, however, seemed older than he was. 
His kind face was Worn, and he stooped perceptibly. 
The cares of state had drawn heavily on a constitu- 
tion which was far from strong. 

Soon others joined them, — Mr. and Mrs. Eustis 
and Josiah Quincy; John C. Calhoun and John 
Marshall; Washington Irving and John Randolph, 
the latter fresh from a bout in Congress with Cal- 
houn, in which it would have been hard to say who 
had come off victorious ; and a few others, who had 
braved the fog and damp in their curiosity to see the 
young Frenchman who was creating such a sensa- 
tion. De Crillon was speaking in answer to a ques- 
tion put by Mr. Madison, and those who listened 
were astonished at the purity of his English, in which 
there was apparently no foreign accent. It was evi- 
dent that he had added the study of the language to 
his many other accomplishments. His whole heart 
was in what he was saying, for his olive skin was 
lighted by a bright flush, and his black eyes fairly 
sparkled with enthusiasm. At last he looked to- 
wards Serurier as if to receive encouragement, and 
said in a clear, musical voice, -r- 

"His Excellency will tell you how grieved his 
Majesty is to learn that his acts have been misunder- 
stood in certain quarters of this great country, Mr. 
President. He has been maligtied at home as well as 
elsewhere ; " here he cast a glance at Livingston, the 
only Federalist except Mr. Quincy who had yet 
arrived. "Yet he feels no resentment, and only 
hopes to strengthen the bonds which have joined 
France and the United States for so many years. 
Do I not speak correctly, your Excellency?" 

"What M. le Comte says is correct," answered 
Serurier. thus appealed to. "Those letters which 
M. le Comte brings with him make mention of these 
things. You have seen them, Mr. Secretary," address- 
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ing Monroe who had just come in. " Do they not 
prove his Majesty's position ? " 

Monroe smiled and bowed, but did not answer. 
Noticing this, De Crillon again spoke. 

" Before I left England — I came by the way of 
England, you know, Mr. President — I became con- 
vinced that the source of these false reports was not 
difficult to find. However, Mr. President," he went 
on, with a glance at those about him, '* I have no 
right to allude to those matters here, for there may 
be some who do not agree with me. You drew me 
out with your kind inquiries about his Majesty's 
health. Pardon me if I have spoken too freely." 

" You have said nothing at which offence could be 
taken," said Mr. Madison. " We are all interested 
in these matters now — alas, only too much so." 

" My love for my Emperor and my desire to see 
him acquitted of any false motives is my only ex- 
cuse. Pardon me, Mr. President. What a beauti- 
ful city your Washington is, and what a name! 
Washington and Bonaparte! They will go down 
in history together." He paused a moment; then 
bowing, added, " In company with Madison, Mr. 
President" 

James Madison was evidently pleased, for he 
smiled and raised his hand deprecatingly. Mrs. 
Madison then spoke. 

" Have you seen much of our country as yet, M. 
le Comte?" she asked in her winning manner. 

"Very little, Madame. But his Excellency was 
good enough to take me for a ride through the 
beautiful winding roads along the river a few days 
ago — before this unfortunate weather set in — and I 
can assure you that my heart bounded with joy. So 
like my home, — like St Martial and Lebeur; and 
though the hills are not so lofty as our Pyrenees, 
they brougW to my mind the mountains which in my 
youth were my constant companions." 
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" Your home must be very beautiful, sir," said Mrs. 
Madison's sister. " It is in southern France, is it 
not?" 

"Yes, Mademoiselle. It is in Languedoc, that 
most lovely and most romantic of all lands. There 
one seems not to live, but to dream as in the 
enchanted Isle of the Genii. You must see it, 
Madame. Perhaps you have been at Lebeur, your 
Excellency, and will approve what I say of it." 

M. Serurier said that he had not. 

" Then you have not seen France," continued the 
Count, enthusiastically. *' It is a Paradise. Wait — 
I will show it to you. I had almost forgotten." 

He drew forth from his pocket a gold-mounted 
snuff-box, and handed it to Mrs. Madison. 

" It is exquisite," said the hostess, examining it 
carefully, " a most delicate piece of workmanship. 
And the painting on the cover is a view of your 
estate?" 

" It is, Madame," answered De Crillon, bowing and 
taking the box from Mrs. Madison's hand. "If it 
does not weary you, I will tell you the history of this 
little heirloom." 

" I am sure that we are all most interested, sir," 
. Mrs. Madison replied. 

A number of the guests gathered about Mrs. 
Eustis, who now held the box before her. Saluting 
Mrs. Madison, De Crillon proceeded. 

"About twenty-five years ago my father left 
Lebeur for Paris to enter the household of King 
Louis. I was his only child, and he took me with him." 

" Pardon me, M. de Crillon," interrupted Serurier. 
"Did you not tell me that you had a sister at school 
in Paris?" 

"My father married again. Monsieur. At this 
time I was his only child. It was my father's good 
fortune to be of some service to his late Majesty, and 
this is his reward." 
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*' How very delightful ! " said Mrs. Brent " May 
we not hear the rest of the story? " 

" I fear these family matters will weary you. No ? 
Then I shall take the liberty of relating them." 

" If you will pardon me but one moment, sir," said 
Mrs. Madison. " I see that Major Griswold and his 
two beautifj^l daughters have been announced, and 
I do not wish to lose any of this most enjoyable 
anecdote." 

De Crillon put his hand to his breast and bowed. 

All eyes were turned towards the corridor. At 
sight of the Major and his daughters, Mr. Madison 
stepped forward and took the former by the hand. 

" My dear Major," he said with warmth, " I am 
delighted at your honoring us. And you, my dear 
young ladies, — it is indeed kind of you to venture 
out on such a night as this." 

"We could not very well do otherwise when you 
honor us, Mr. President," answered the Major, with a 
courtly salute. 

" You are very good to say so. Major Griswold. 
Permit me to present to you Count fidouard de 
Crillon, who comes to us on a mission of peace." 

The Major and De Crillon bowed formally, and the 
two girls courtesied. 

" M. de Crillon," said Major Griswold. with great 
dignity, " I esteem it a privilege to meet the descend- 
ant of your illustrious ancestor, especially so when 
he brings us good tidings from across the water. 
Although we have met this afternoon, it is no less 
pleasing to me to be again presented to you by our 
President." 

" I am equally favored," answered De Crillon, with 
a smile. " Allow me to say that I have heard of you 
often in Paris, sir, but unfortunately I have been 
absent much of the time on foreign missions. My 
friend, De Bassano, is much attached to you, sir, and 
sends his respectful greetings." 
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" I am delighted to hear from the Duke, M. le 
Comte," said Major Griswold, with less reserve. 
" May I ask how he is occupied at present? " 

*'Ah! much as he has been for some time past; 
diplomatic affairs, and correcting misunderstandings. 
I see, sir, that your daughters are conversing with 
Mrs. Madison. May I be permitted to join them ? " 

" Assuredly, M. le Comte. They are much inter- 
ested in your sister's being with Mme. Campan." 

"Ah! Then they were educated there? How 
pleasing ! Yes, my youngest sister is there now, and 
I have a letter from £couen by the last packet. 
Perhaps £couen is not so romantic as St. Germain, 
but it's charming, and my sister is enthusiastic." 

They joined die little circle about Mrs. Madison, 
where they found Louise and Annette studying the 
snuff-box which De Crillon had left in the hands of 
Mrs. Brent when he was presented to the Griswolds. 

" Ah, Mesdemoiselles," the Count exclaimed as he 
approached them. " You are looking at St. Mar- 
tial. I did not mean to encumber you with the 
box, Madame. Pardon me." 

" I have been telling the young ladies that you had 
begun a most entertaining narrative when they inter- 
rupted you," said Mrs. Madison. "You must con- 
tinue it now." 

" You overwhelm me, Madame," said De Crillon, 
with fervor. 

" I am sure that nothing could be more pleasing 
to these young ladies than an anecdote relating to 
France." 

" Indeed there could not." put in Louise. " I 
pray you go on, M. le Comte. Mrs. Madison has 
already said that it is a cadeau from King Louis to 
your father. Do not disappoint us." 

De Crillon smiled, and began where he had left off 
when interrupted. 

" One day, as the Queen — the poor Marie Antoi- 
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nette — was about to go out from the Tuileries, the 
horses attached to her coach took fright, and in a 
moment were beyond all control. My father, who 
was riding beside the coach, in an instant was at the 
horses' heads, and with an almost superhuman effort 
he succeeded in stopping them. The King was very 
grateful, and to show his gratitude had this made and 
painted. You see that this is not so very exciting, 
after all. It was the picture of St. Martial, backed 
by the mountains, that I wished to show you." 

Major Griswold moved forward and glanced at the 
delicately pencilled sketch on the ivory top. He 
seemed puzzled, and inquired of the Count if this 
was not the picture of a chateau near Lebeur. 

" Yes, Monsieur," De Crillon replied. " Near the 
Pyrenees. Is it not pretty?" 

" Very ; but I do not seem to recognize it." 

"Then you have been at Lebeur? " said the Count 
quickly, and with unusual interest. 

" Yes, but it was many years ago, and I do not 
remember the chateau distinctly. It was pointed out 
to me as belonging to Count Frangois de Crillon. I 
presume this is the same? " 

"Ah! Monsieur — my dear sir," exclaimed the 
Count, his face lighting up ; " what joy you give me ! 
In all this great land you are the first who has seen 
my home, seen Lebeur, seen St. Martial. I will 
tell you why you do not recognize this. Did you go 
into the valley and look towards it? No? Few do 
that, but it is loveliest from there." 

" I confess that I did not, M. le Comte, and that is 
undoubtedly the cause of my not recognizing it. 
Now that I see it again, I can imagine that from the 
valley it would present this view. It is nearly twenty 
years since I was there, so you must forgive me." 

" A very natural mistake, sir," said De Crillon, bow- 
ing respectfully. 

A few moments later Count fidouard was in earnest 
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conversation with Mrs. Madison and the two young 
ladies, while the Major had joined a little group where 
he had recognized Quincy, Livingston, and Lloyd. 
These gentlemen were more or less uncomfortable, 
for their relations with the administration were some- 
what strained, although they were too well bred to 
show it or to refuse the President's invitation. As 
the Major approached them he noticed that they were 
speaking in an undertone, and that from time to time 
they looked towards De Crillon. 

** Good evening, Quincy," said Major Griswold, ex- 
tending his hand. " What do you think of our 
Frenchman? A most charming man, it seems to me." 

" Very charming ; delightful, Major Griswold, but 
something of an enigma. He's difficult to under- 
stand. Lloyd thinks him a mischief-niaker, but I 
fancy this comes from his innuendoes against Great 
Britain." 

** Precisely," put in Lloyd. " He 's too enthusiastic 
over his dear Emperor, and too anxious to excuse 
his mistakes. I confess that he does not strike me 
favorably." 

" It is quite natural that he should defend his Em- 
peror," said Major Griswold, with a smile. " I do 
not think he could do otherwise." 

"True, but he is very aggressive. Ah! Clay — 
I 'm glad to see that you 're not worn out with your 
day's labors. Where's Randolph?" 

" Getting points in gestures from the Count for 
to-morrow's onslaught," answered Clay, with a quiz- 
zical expression. " Let 's go and have a word with 
that Frenchman. Too late. Major Griswold, he's 
off with your youngest daughter. I advise you to 
keep an eye on him." 

Major Griswold turned and saw Louise passing 
through the doorway on De Crillon's arm. For a 
moment his brows contracted ; but the next he smiled 
and turned towards Clay and the others. 
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" I have no anxiety, Clay," he said. " I must speak 
to Mrs. Madison. Good evening." 

The rooms were now filled with Washington 
society, among whom Mrs. Patterson and Mrs. Bona- 
parte were conspicuous. There was a lack of formal- 
ity which seemed strange to De Crillon, — it seemed 
strange to Annette and Louise Griswold, also, with 
their French education. Yet, with all the simplicity 
of Mrs. Madison's levees, there was great dignity. 

" I hope you will not think me too inquisitive," said 
Louise, as she and De Crillon passed out into the 
hall, where the band was resting from its labors. ** I 
am going to ask you about Lebeur and your home. 
I promised not to do so, but I must hear of some- 
thing except matters of which I know nothing." 

" I shall have only pleasure in speaking of myself 
to you. Mademoiselle," answered the Count, gallantly. 
" I am flattered beyond my hopes at your suggesting 
it Command me, and I am your slave." 

" Not quite that," Louise replied laughingly. 
** When I look at the slaves they have here, it makes 
me shudder. No, do not be my slave, but tell me 
when you left Lebeur. Do you remember? Papa 
says that you must have been very young, — a mere 
child of not more than five years." 

** He is right, Mademoiselle. I can remember it 
well, though, and if it really interests you, I will 
honor myself by relating my experiences." 

** I am most curious to know about it, Monsieur, 
but do not flatter yourself that it is entirely on your 
account." Here she laughed again. ** It is because 
papa has given us a little sketch of your home, and 
it will entertain him to know that he is right in his 
conjectures." 

" What are his conjectures?" he inquired abruptly. 

"Oh! nothing really serious. I think he has an 
idea that you were a bad boy, and ran away from 
home, or something of the kind. He says that you 
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and your father disappeared from Lebeur, and were 
not heard of by the people there for many years. I 
hope this is not so, for I should be almost afraid of 
you." 

*• You are too cruel, Mademoiselle," said De Cril- 
lon, appealingly. ** Your honored father is mistaken. 
Let me disabuse you ; for I should be distressed to 
remain so low in your estimation." 

*' I am afraid that circumstances point to your 
guilt, M. le Comte, but I am ready to be convinced. 
Papa says that Count Francois and his little son left 
their home abruptly. Is this not running away? " 

" True, Mademoiselle. I see you have me in a 
difficult position, but I can easily clear myself of 
your unkind suspicions. I told Mrs. Madison that 
my father was then summoned to the Court of King 
Louis." 

" Pardon me. I did not hear you say so, or I 
should not have questioned you tiius. Truly I am 
reproved." 

*' I am more than happy to repeat it to you, Made- 
moiselle, if you will but believe me. The reason we 
did not return to our chateau until some years later, 
is easy to explain." 

" I do not doubt it," said Louise, noticing that her 
badinage piqued the Count. "You must forgive 
me; but the truth is that I have been tongue-tied 
for so long that I say whatever comes into my head. 
I hope I have not touched upon a really serious 
subject." 

" Oh, Mademoiselle, it does bring back sad memo- 
ries," De Crillon replied with a sigh. " But never- 
theless permit me to speak." 

" Pray do not, sir, if it distresses you," said Louise, 
penitently. " I see now that I should have kept my 
promise. But when papa mentioned to you his visit 
to Lebeur, I thought myself released from it." 

" You have done me a kindness," said De Crillon, 
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gratefully. " It gladdens my heart to think that my 
affairs are of interest to you. Be seated, and I will 
begin." 

*' Not here. That frightful band is about to begin 
again. Oh, what music ! " 

They moved away to where they escaped the din 
of the instruments, and Louise sat down, De Crillon 
standing over hen 

" I was about four years old when we went to 
Paris," he proceeded, *' and so I remember little of 
the first years there. But I can recall clearly that 
terrible loth of August in '92. It was soon after this 
that my father fled with me, and attempted to reach 
our home. It was useless. We hid not many miles 
from the walls of the city, in constant terror of our 
lives. At last we escaped to England, where a 
few years later my father married again. My two 
sisters were born there, but my father did not long 
survive." 

He paused, and Louise remained silent. 

"We made many kind friends in England," he 
pursued at last, ** and I was educated there. That is 
why I speak English as fluently as my own tongue. 
When Bonaparte was crowned Emperor, I returned 
to France, gained favor at CourtJ got back my lost 
estate and title, and became devoted to my bene- 
factor. My sisters were brought up in Paris, and the 
youngest has just entered Mme. Campan's school. 
Finally I was intrusted with many delicate missions, 
and now I am here in the interests of the noble 
monarch who has befriended me." 

As he mentioned the Emperor, his eyes lighted. 
Louise looked up and said quite seriously, — 

"I thank you. Monsieur, but I feel reproached. 
Forgive my bringing up these sad reminiscences. 
I was very thoughtless." 

" I assure you that it does me good to think of 
them," answered De Crillon. " I see your father and 
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lovely sister approaching. They are evidently look- 
ing for you ; I will salute you." 

It was growing late when the Griswolds bade fare- 
well to their hosts. Susanne put on their wraps, and 
then the two girls were escorted by their father to the 
coach at the gate. Their maid fell a few feet behind, 
and followed slowly along the dimly lighted way, 
casting glances from side to side. Suddenly a 
paper fluttered through the air from the darkness 
and dropped in front of her. Stooping, she quickly 
picked it up and hid it under her cape. A few 
moments later the coach was rumbling through the 
fog towards Georgetown. 



CHAPTER IV 

None are so desolate but something dear. 
Dearer than self, possesses or possessed. 

Byron. 

THE Washington of three-quarters of a century 
ago was but a sketch of what it is to-day. 
The domeless Capitol looked out over the fields 
towards Georgetown and the hills; and the winding 
Potomac, broadening out as it flowed towards Alex- 
andria and the sea, was wild and picturesque. It was 
shaded in spots by thick overhanging trees, and its 
banks were rank and tangled with weeds and brush. 
In those days the country about was perhaps more at- 
tractive than it is to-day, but as yet the city itself could 
not be considered beautiful. Those arriving at Wash- 
ington from the great centres of Europe, in the early 
years of the century, were disappointed in it, unless, 
as was frequently the case, they had been prepared 
to expect little by some kind friend who had been 
there before them. Yet there were some who saw in 
it the beginning of what it now is, and who even went 
to the extreme of calling it beautiful. A certain 
representative of Great Britain wrote that it was a 
wilderness, sparsely populated, and that he had 
raised a covey of partridge within three hundred 
yards of the Capital. Yet this stranger acknowledged 
that the surrounding country was attractive, that the 
hills, fields, and river had great charms, and that the 
rides about were pleasant and easy. Washington was 
not then the great capital it was destined to become 
in later years, Paris-like in its noble buildings and 
broad, thickly populated thoroughfares. It was the 
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capital of the simple, unpretentious Republic, newly 
born, and struggling for existence. 

The effect of the city, with the outlying farms and 
woodlands, upon J^douard de Crillon was much the 
same as that described by the English visitor a few 
years earlier. Whatever else he might be, the 
Frenchman was a man of taste, with a keen love of 
rural beauty; and in the rides he had taken with 
M. Serurier along the river and across into Virginia 
and Maryland, he had felt genuine pleasure, and 
shown a sincere appreciation. 

Therefore, when Major Griswold suggested that he 
should join him and his daughters in a canter along 
the banks of the river towards Alexandria, he 
accepted with alacrity. The sun shone bright on a 
morning not long after Mrs. Madison's levee, and the 
Major and his daughters, with the Count, took advan- 
tage of it for their ride through the woods to the 
' bank of the river, and on toward Alexandria, then a 
town larger and more important commercially than 
Washington itself. As they climbed the streets, the 
shipping upon the river showed that there was still 
left some trade, although very little of it extended 
to foreign ports. Embargoes, decrees, and orders 
were already doing their work ; and American ship- 
ping and American seamen were beginning to reap 
the harvest sown by foreign intrigue, and nourished 
by a vacillating home policy. 

As the little cavalcade passed through the town, 
De Crillon was riding beside Louise, while Annette 
and her father followed closely. 

" A fine scene," said De Crillon, looking out over 
the river, "but hardly equal to the Seine or the 
Loire. Even the little Gave which flows near St. 
Martial is more picturesque." 

" It 's desolate here, absolutely miserable," answered 
Louise, with a toss of her head. " Papa and Annette 
bear it better than I do. I long for France." 
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" Ah ! and so do I, Mademoiselle. What have we 
here that compares with the verdure, the mountains, 
and the sky of Provence, or with Paris or the forests 
of Fontainebleau? I speak freely to you, because 
you love France. You are in truth French, are you 
not? " 

" I am so much so that the life here is unbearable 
to me," Louise replied energetically. " Where would 
we have seen such a gathering in France as that we 
saw at the President's mansion the other night ? Not 
at St. Cloud or even at some village mairie ! I am 
indeed French. I hope I may return home before 
long, or I shall die of ennui." 

" How delighted I am to hear you express this 
wish, and with so much ardor 1 " said the Count, 
warmly. **Yet," he continued, looking out again 
towards the river, " there is no doubt that this country 
has many attractions. But it is crude and unfinished, 
and it seems to me that the people lack something, 
although there are many gentlemen of culture and 
ladies of refinement. I cannot feel that the President 
with all his gentleness and kindness is comparable 
to our Emperor, God bless him I " 

Louise was silent, evidently preparing to ask some- 
thing which was difficult for her to express. At last 
she said hesitatingly, — 

" There is a feeling here that his Majesty is un- 
friendly. Do you think it true? Even papa fears it. 
That is what brought him here so suddenly." 

"Is it possible?" said De Crillon, incredulously. 
" I cannot believe it. I can easily convince him that 
he is mistaken, and shall do so. A few American 
vessels have been detained in our ports, but entirely 
without the knowledge or consent of the Emperor. 
The offenders have been severely punished." 

Louise waited again, obviously not having yet asked 
what was uppermost in her mind. Then with an 
effort overcoming her reserve, she said, — 
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"Is it true that you were in disfavor with his 
Majesty when you left France?" 

The question took De Crillon by surprise. He 
evaded an answer, and gazed pensively over the river- 
Louise caught his expression ; she thought she read 
its meaning. 

" Then it is not true ? " she said quickly. " I am 
delighted, for I can deny it. I did not believe it" 

ll&e Count turned towards her more seriously. 

" I will not deceive you. Mademoiselle," he said. 
" I know there has been such a report, and there is 
some foundation for it. I was sent, not many months 
ago, on a delicate mission to Austria, and by being 
misrepresented to the Emperor, was censured by 
him. This cut me deeply, for I honor him above all 
on earth. But, Mademoiselle, I could not answer, 
for that would have been disloyal. So I asked per- 
mission to leave France for a time and show my de- 
votion to him in other fields. This was granted me, 
and I went to England, thence coming here. I have 
done much since I left home." 

"May I ask what you are doing here?" Louise 
asked earnestly. 

"My dear Mademoiselle," De Crillon answered> 
turning in the saddle towards her, "I will tell you 
with pleasure, for I am confident that you would da 
nothing to injure either my Emperor or his cause. I 
am here to prove to the American government that 
there are certain people in this land who would join 
with our British enemies and betray both the United 
States and France." 

" I don't think I quite understand you," said Louise, 
with a puzzled expression. 

" These are political matters, and it is natural that 
they should be unintelligible to you. They are very 
simple, however. England is endeavoring to force 
France and the United States into war, and a certain 
party here is secretly abetting the British." 
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" But this is dreadful," said Louise, in astonishment. 
"Do you think papa knows of this?" 

" I cannot say. I shall tell him, but not yet. He 
will learn it soon, however, without my mentioning it. 
In a few days I present my evidence to the President 
and the Secretary, and after that I shall speak of it. 
I have spoken very freely with you, Mademoiselle, 
but you have shown so much sympathy with our 
cause that I have done so gladly." 

" I am much shocked at what you tell me, M. le 
Comte. I will certainly be careful not to mention it." 

"Do you dine with Mme. Serurier to-morrow?" 
asked De Crillon, after a short pause. 

"Yes. I believe you are to be there, are you 
not?" 

" I am, and I shall have something to show you 
then. In the mean while you will be silent? Ah! 
we are descending towards the fields again. Which 
way shall we turn. Monsieur?" he inquired, drawing 
rein. 

•* To the right," answered the Major. "There is a 
lovely bit of country between here and Washington 
which I am sure will remind you of France. An- 
nette was just saying that, after all, my country had 
something attractive in it. It's strange to have a 
family so divided." He smiled pleasantly at his 
daughter. 

" And why divided?" asked the Count, with a look 
of surprise. " Surely France and America should be 
one. Have they not been hand in hand since La- 
fayette fought on these shores? " 

"True," answered Major Griswold, firmly; "but I 
fear matters have changed of late." 

" My dear sir," said De Crillon, with a great show 
of respect, " it is not fitting for me to attempt to 
change your beliefs ; but I think you are mistaken. 
Will you not allow me to try to prove to you that 
you have been misinformed? Not now, however; I 
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do not wish to spoil this pleasant ride with political 
discussions." 

" If you can persuade me that no wrong has been 
done to American shipping by his Imperial Majesty, 
I shall be pleased, for I wish to believe it." 

" The packet was looked for yesterday," the Count 
exdaimed, as they were crossing the creek towards 
Georgetown. " I am expecting important letters, 
and I am certain that they will contain news that will 
not only interest you, but convince you, sir. We 
shall meet at Kalorama ta4norrow." 

"There is Kalorama in front of us now," said 
Annette. 

" Yes. I must bid you farewell here, and go to 
his Excellency. Au revoir^ Mesdemoiselles. I 
salute you, sir." 

As a little later the Griswolds entered their house 
in Georgetown, they were met by Susanne, who handed 
letters to the Major. He examined them carefully, 
and then called his daughters. 

"News from home, my girls," he said, knowing 
what pleasure it would give them. " Here is one with 
the Imperial cachet. What can it be? " 

He broke it open eagerly, and as he perused it his 
face lighted up. 

"From Maret, Bassano, Annette," he exclaimed 
in delight. "And what do you think he says? 
Listen, girls, and I will satisfy your curiosity. ' There 
has probably arrived in Washington before this 
reaches you, Count fidouard de Crillon, a gallant 
gentleman, the son of my old friend Count Francois, 
who died in exile during our Revolution. You 
may place implicit confidence in him. He goes to 
America bearing an. olive-branch, and to prove to 
you the esteem in which all Frenchmen, in common 
with his Majesty, hold the people of the United 
States. May I ask you, honored sir, to show him 
some attention?' 
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" Good ! " ejaculated the Major, as he laid down the 
letter. " I am glad to receive this, my dear girls, for 
it confirms my first impression of him. He's 
perhaps a trifle too prejudiced, but I like him." 

" I really do not know much about him," said An- 
nette, smiling reprovingly at her sister. " Louise had 
him to herself most of the time this morning, as well 
as the other evening. So she is a better judge of him 
than I am." 

" You told me to set my cap for him," laughed 
Louise, "and I have only been following your 
advice." 

** Perhaps it would be well for me to relieve you 
the next time we meet him," Annette said. 

"He is too serious," Louise replied scornfully. 
" He is constantly speaking of politics, and I am 
sure you would not like him, although he is very 
entertaining." 

"That was evident Keep him to yourself, my 
dear, but do not become too familiar with him." 

Major Griswold took each by the hand. 

" I do not think there is any danger of that," he 
said, looking down at them lovingly. " Now, go to 
your rooms and rest. To-night we go to the Bra- 
zilian Minister's, and to-morrow to Kalorama. So 
you must reserve your strength. We have had 
a pleasant ride this morning, and I am delighted that 
you have found so gallant an escort, and one with 
whom I can trust you. I know how lonely you 
have been here. But it is my home, and I hope you 
will come to love it as I do." 

The girls kissed their father tenderly, and the next 
moment went to their rooms. 

As they passed through the door, they noticed 
Susanne. She was visibly agitated, and Annette 
guessed why. 

" The news from home is good," she said with a 
reassuring smile. 
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"Ah! Mademoiselle," answered Susanne, with a 
courtesy, " I am so thankful to you for telling me. 
My brother is in the army. Mademoiselle, and I am 
constantly trembling lest something happen to him 
in these dreadful wars." 

" He is probably safe, Susanne ; so give yourself 
no anxiety. Now remove my things." 

"May I ask a favor of you, Mademoiselle?" 
Susanne said pleadingly, a little later. 

" Certainly, Susanne. You have been very faith- 
ful, and I will willingly grant you what I can." 

"Thank you, Mademoiselle. May I go to early 
mass and pray for him? " 

" Yes, Susanne, you may go any morning you 
wish, if it will make you happier." 

"You are very good to me. Mademoiselle," an- 
swered the maid, gratefully. "Perhaps some day 
I may be able to repay you." 

Susanne busied herself with her duties until she 
was no longer needed, and then left the room. 

The two girls looked at each other a moment, 
without speaking. Presently Annette said per- 
plexed, — 

" There is something strange in Susanne's manner 
of late. She seems nervous and distracted. I can- 
not make it out, Louise." 

" I am sure that it is nothing but homesickness and 
anxiety for her brother. I do not blame her. It is 
nothing else, I am certain." 

" You are probably right, but it has been more 
noticeable lately. However, let it pass. How did 
you find the Count to-day? I really think that he 
paid you particular attention. I hope he will not 
make it so pointed that it will be noticed." 

" I don't think there is any danger, Annette dear," 
said Louise, laughing. " His mind is so occupied 
with political affairs that I do not think he will know 
us apart the next time we meet him. So, if he tells 
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you some of our secrets at M. Serurier's, do not be 
surprised." 

" What did he talk about? " 

" Principally the British, and the Emperor, and 
some plot that is going on here, which he is trying 
to prevent. But this is one of our secrets." 

Annette watched her sister a moment without 
speaking. 

" I overheard you saying that you were unhappy 
and displeased with the life here," she said at last. 

" I did, and I feel so," Louise replied energetically ; 
"and why should I not? What a country this isl 
What society ! " and she tossed her head pettishly. 

Annette sat beside her and took her hand. 

** I feel much as you do, dear," she said soothingly; 
" but we must not forget why we have come here. 
Be careful papa does not suspect your feelings. It 
would break his heart." 

Louise looked up at her and smiled. 

" You are right, Annette," she said brightly, " and 
I am very selfish. But when I rode beside M. de 
Crillon, and heard him speak of Paris and St. Ger- 
main and £couen, it made me homesick, and I 
almost wished to run away to France. Forgive me, 
Anjiette, cA/rie" 

** We must both try to forget ourselves for his sake. 
We must remember what he has done for us. He 
is growing old, and I fear we do not realize what it 
is to him to come back to his home after so long 
an absence. When we think of France, we should 
appreciate what America is to him." 

Louise jumped up and began humming a little 
French song. 

" I '11 put it out of my mind," she said, going to 
the mirror and brushing back her hair. " Only let 
me enjoy to-night and to-morrow. Let me feel that 
I have a little taste of home at M. Serurier's. I '11 
try to be contented with that," 
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** You are a dear good girl, Louise/' said Annette, 
taking her sister's face between her hands and kissing 
her lovingly. " I am grieved that you are unhappy 
here. Perhaps we may go back later, but now we 
must think only of him." 

•• Do I really look like this picture? " asked Louise, 
taking a finely painted miniature from her escritoire. 
" She is so beautiful." 

Annette looked at the picture, then at Louise. 

" She was beautiful, and you resemble her," she 
said with a smile. " That is another reason why you 
should be careful, Louise." 

"Why is it that papa speaks so seldom of her? 
The other evening is almost the first time that he 
has mentioned her since we have been here." 

" It is too hard for him You know how lonely 
his life has been in many ways. When dear mamma 
died, he was left with us two little children on his 
hands. It was ail he had in the world, except the 
one cousin in Massachusetts of whom he has spoken 
to us. He has not seen her for many years, and I 
doubt if he would find much comfort in her now." 

" Cousin Matilda Siller? " Louise said with a smile. 
** The name does not sound romantic, but papa says 
she is a dear, sweet soul — or rather she was, when he 
knew her many years ago. I really should not be 
disappointed, though, if I did n't have to see her." 

" Do not let papa hear you say that, either, Louise. 
We cannot picture her as she is, for we have seen 
no one except the people in Washington. Papa says 
she is poor, and lives in one of those little wooden 
houses, such as we have seen in Tenallytown and 
Bladensburg. It'll not be long before we go now, 
and we must do so cheerfully." 

" Oh dear ! " sighed Louise, for a moment forget- 
ting herself. "But perhaps we shall like it there 
better than here. It will be a change, and then it is 
the country and the sea. Let us hope, Annette dear. 
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I will make up my mind to enjoy everything hence- 
forth, even Cousin Matilda." 

Both laughed, for this idea seemed truly amusing. 

*' Papa had heard nothing from her since he left 
America, until he wrote her on his arrival last 
autumn," said Annette. " He says there was a little 
boy when he was last in Rochester, but he does not 
know what has become of him." 

" He has probably grown into one of those exciting 
creatures such as we saw pushing their gondolas up 
the Anacostia. But never mind, he will be interest- 
ing too." 

So went the talk well into the afternoon. Louise 
was in high spirits, and seemed so determined to 
make the best of everything that Annette was over- 
joyed. She was convinced that her sister, always so 
sweet and unselfish, would remember what she had 
promised. 



CHAPTER V 

An ambassador is an honest man sent to lie abroad for the 
Commonwealth. — Sir Henry Wotton. 

THE afternoon was bright, and M. Serurier sat 
in his study overlooking the grounds of Kalo- 
rama, which he had taken pains to lay out and 
beautify with shrubs and plants. At this season of 
the year, however, there was little luxuriance visible, 
for the damp and fog, following a severe winter, had 
given the landscape a forlorn and bedraggled appear- 
ance; great pools of water standing, where, a few 
montlis later, all would be fresh and green in the 
spring sunshine. But M. Serurier was not thinking 
of his garden. He was absorbed in other matters, 
listening to Count ]£douard de Crillon, who was ex- 
plaining certain points relative to his mission to 
Washington. M. Serurier was listening with marked 
attention and not a little respect, for he had come to 
believe that De Crillon was a remarkable man, and of 
inestimable value to the cause of France and the 
great Napoleon. 

It was early, and as the guests expected to the 
dinner would not arrive for more than an hour, the 
Minister had taken this opportunity to confer with 
the young Frenchman on a matter relating to letters 
which were, under certain circumstances, to be made 
public. 

"Are these letters in your possession?" inquired 
Serurier, with interest. 

" Yes, Monsieur, I have them. Henry consented 
to entrust me with them because of my position, and 
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his appreciation that it would be dangerous for him 
to bring them himself. This is a delicate affair, and 
requires great caution. Suspicion, however unjust, 
is easily aroused at the present time." 

Serurier pursed his lips, and nodded approvingly. 

''What is the precise import of this correspond- 
ence?" he asked. 

"There is no doubt, your Excellency, that the 
disclosure I shall make by the presentation of these 
documents will be most startling." 

"No doubt, no doubt, Monsieur," repeated the 
Minister, again nodding. 

" They are in corroboration of what we have sus- 
pected for some time." 

" Ah ! Tbat Britain is plotting with New England 
to injure the Empire? I understand." 

" Precisely, Monsieur. That the Federalists, as a 
certain party is called here, are in collusion with 
Great Britain, and that they are ready to secede." 

"Well, well, excellent, M. le Comte." 

" It is important, as your Excellency has often 
said," continued De Crillon, " that his Msgesty's acts 
should be satisfactorily explained to this government, 
and that it should appear that England, not we, are 
at fault." 

" Without doubt. And these letters will have that 
effect, you think?" 

" Assuredly, Monsieur. They will tip the scale in 
favor of France, and war with Britain will be certain." 

"Good! This is what we need; something that 
will detract attention from certain quarters, and fix 
attention on the conditions you mention. I am de- 
lighted, Monsieur." 

" Listen, your Excellency. I was in England in- 
cognito, and met John Henry in society there. I 
came to like him for what he was, a very open-handed, 
simple man. I think he became somewhat attracted 
to me. We decided to come to America together. 
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On the packet he touched upon his mission here, and 
having confidence in me, after learning my true con- 
dition, he told me the whole story." 

" Yes, yes. I have heard of him in connection with 
Sir John Craig. Somewhat of an adventurer, a Bo- 
hemian ; very useful, however, at the present time.'* 

De Crillon smiled, and proceeded. 

'* Finally I offered to help him, for I saw clearly 
that it would be to our advantage for me to do 
so. 

" You did well. Monsieur," said Serurier, with an ap- 
proving smile. "And is this Henry in Washington? " 

** He is at present secreted in the town, and can be 
summoned at any moment." 

" That 's as it should be. It may become necessary 
to call upon him for information. Have you brought 
the documents with you? I should like to examine 
them." 

" Alas ! Your Excellency, I am distressed, but I 
cannot show them even to you. It was only on 
condition that their contents should be shown to no 
one until such time as Henry should name, that I 
was enabled to procure them. Pardon me, Monsieur, 
but I must keep my word." 

** Very well. Monsieur, I '11 not insist I have im- 
plicit faith in what you tell me, and will leave matters 
with you for the present. When do you intend to 
deliver the letters to Monroe?" 

" Very shortly, sir ; I have seen him once or twice 
in relation to them already. But little remains to be 
arranged before they will be sent to Congress. 
Merely a few details, your Excellency," he went on, 
with a searching glance at the Minister, who was 
looking out of the window. " To-morrow I go to a 
meeting, and will report to you my success." 

" I tnank you, I thank you," said Serurier, rising 
and going to his desk. "I was much pleased to 
receive this communication from Maret this morning. 
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It tells me what I already knew, but it is nevertheless 
pleasant to be reminded of it" 

He handed the letter to De Crillon, who, as he read 
it, was obviously much affected. 

" It is too flattering, your Excellency," he ex- 
claimed earnestly. 

" Not at all so, M. le Comte," replied Serurier, 
smiling pleasantly. "It but does you justice." 

" You are too generous, sir. But " — he paused, 
handing back the letter with a low bow — " the Duke 
undoubtedly feels that I am at least endeavoring to 
show my loyalty. When I last saw him he spoke 
most tenderly of you, sir, and recommended me to 
your care while here among strangers." 

" He did well, and I appreciate the trust." 

" And I, your Excellency, appreciate the honor." 

" Now, Monsieur, a word from me may be of ser- 
vice to you. As you have intimated, you are a 
stranger here. These people are wild, hot-headed, 
and led by a vacillating leader. The President is 
undecided, and, it seems to me, easily persuaded; 
we must therefore be diplomatic. Much depends 
on your tact, M. de Crillon, and it is well known that 
you have an ample supply of that quality. Madison 
likes flattery ; Monroe does not, and is more difficult 
to handle. Judge your men carefully, and I know 
that you will make no mistakes. I have studied them 
well, and can give you some advice. Pardon me. 
Monsieur, but you will understand that I have been 
longer among them, and have had better opportuni- 
ties of considering them." 

" Your Excellency," said De Crillon, with a respect- 
ful bow, " I could not refuse to listen to one of your 
renown and experience. Your course at The Hague 
is too well known by all students of history ; and 
besides I am here at your command. Anything you 
may tell me will be gratefully received." 

" The President," Serurier went on, " is a sweet- 
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tempered creature, and, as I have said, easily led. 
He is a man of learning and culture, and, as men go 
in this crude society, my faith he is a gentleman. 
But I suspect that he is more shrewd and somewhat 
deeper than one would be led to imagine by outward 
appearances. His State Secretary is different ; of him 
we must be careful. Those whom I fear most, how- 
ever, are Lloyd, Quincy, Randolph, and Clay. Do 
not allow them to trip you, M. de Crillon." 

" I shall have little to do at present with any ex- 
cept the President and Monroe," answered the Count, 
with confidence. " Mr. Quincy has treated me very 
civilly, however, and I have already dined with him. 
He is very charming." 

"Very charming, but beware his charms be not 
like those of the cat or the serpent. There is no 
more able member than he. He sees well and far, 
and may not be pleased if he suspects your motives 
in coming here." 

''I think," remarked De Crillon, with a peculiar 
curving of the mouth, " that it is generally under- 
stood in official circles here, that his Majesty's edicts 
are repealed." 

" Of course. That goes without saying," responded 
the Minister. " They are nullified, M. de Crillon. 
Whenever they are now enforced, there is a misunder- 
standing. This point must be adhered to. You com- 
prehend that you are to discredit all reports to the 
contrary. Absurd ! — Ridiculous, Monsieur, to give 
credence to Foster and his falsified despatches." 

De Crillon bowed dutifully. 

" No other possibility has ever occurred to me," he 
exclaimed. " Convictions such as we have, your Ex- 
cellency, are hard to shake off." 

" I see, Monsieur, that you grasp the situation with 
a master hand. We are somewhat alone in this un- 
dertaking, yet I am encouraged to hope that we shall 
soon be reinforced." 
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The Count stood pensively a moment before again 
speaking. Then of a sudden, an idea coming to his 
mind, he broke forth : — 

'< Do you not think that Major Griswold has much 
influence with the powers here? " 

" He is a close friend of both Madison and Barlow, 
and undoubtedly can be of use to you if you succeed 
in enlisting him. But I question if this can be 
done." 

" Indeed ! I am surprised, your Excellency, for it 
was suggested to me in Paris that it would be well to 
court his esteem." 

**I fear, M. le Comte," Serurier replied with a 
smile, *' that he is suspicious, and that he must be 
approached carefully. He is not so pliable as some 
others. He left France because of his disapproval 
of his Majesty's methods." 

" I am aware of this, your Excellency; but he too 
received a letter from the Duke by the packet, and 
was much gratified by it* He appears very consid- 
erate of me, and may be inclined to give me his 
assistance." 

Serurier again pursed his lips, and nodded. 

"Very possibly, very possibly," he said slowly; 
"yet I cannot recommend you to place too much 
confidence in him. However, we shall see." 

" He has promised to listen to me, sir ; and believe 
me, I can readily persuade him that our Emperor has 
annulled his decrees, and that he is unaware of these 
late unfortunate occurrences in our ports. How 
could it be otherwise, when his Majesty is so much 
occupied?" 

" Quite right," answered Serurier, with an approv- 
ing gesture. " He cannot know of everything that 
happens in his vast empire at a moment's notice. I 
have tried to persuade government that such is the 
case, but Madison does not understand, and Monroe 
does not believe. But you. Monsieur, coming as you 
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do fresh from France, will be in a position to convince 
them. I congratulate you, M. de Crillon ; and I con- 
gratulate France on having so able an exponent of its 
position in this delicate complication*" 

** Ah, Monsieur ! " returned De Crillon eagerly, his 
hand on his heart, " you cause me too much pleas- 
ure. I am not worthy of such expressions from his 
Majesty's representative. But I thank you for them. 
They give me courage and enthusiasm. Vive FEmpe- 
reurf In me he will find a loyal subject, though an 
humble one. If I fail it will be because the task is 
impossible." 

" Your loyalty is beyond question, M. de Crillon," 
the Minister assured him kindly. " It has given me 
pleasure to endeavor to impress this upon govern- 
ment. The little misunderstanding which so unfortu- 
nately occurred before you left France is now entirely 
corrected, believe me." 

" Oh ! let me throw myself at my Emperor's feet 
and implore his pardon ! " the Count exclaimed wiUi 
dramatic fervor. " Let me serve him here, and then 
may I return to the ranks of the army, and die bat- 
tling for him and praising his name ! Your Excellency, 
I would lay down my life for my Emperor and for 
France. He knows it, does he not?" 

The color had risen to De Crillon's cheeks, and his 
eyes shone with enthusiasm. 

" You have been treated unjustly," said Serurier, 
charmed with the Count's warm devotion; "but 
your faithfulness and energy shall be rewarded." 

"What may I do truly to show them? — I have 
done so little already. Pray command me." 

" Continue as you have begun, M. le Comte, and 
your success is assured. Do not distress yourself. 
The administration here has confidence in you, and 
the British Minister showers abuse upon you. And 
why? Because he fears you, sir. What could prove 
your loyalty more surely ? No, M. de Crillon, I will 
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uphold you ; your Emperor will uphold you. Your 
position is secure," 

A smile passed over the younger man's face. M. 
Serurier did not see it; he rose and went to the 
window overlooking the garden. 

" I 've tried to make this place attractive," he said 
with a shrug of his shoulders. '' But what can one 
do with such a climate, and such barren land? 
However, I am very contented here, although Hol- 
land suits me better. There it is all water, but it *s 
clean ; here all mud and dirt." 

De Crillon joined the Minister. "The climate 
of New England seems to me more attractive," he 
said. 

" Ah ! Then you have been there? " the Minister 
inquired, somewhat surprised. " I thought you came 
by the way of New York." 

" No, I landed at Boston." 

" Oh, yes — I remember. You told me that you 
came on the packet with Henry. I have never been* 
there, but Major Griswold has spoken of it to me." 

" Indeed? Then he knows that country? " 

** Yes, but it is many years since he has been there. 
He goes there before long, however." 

" Can you inform me, your Excellency," the Count 
inquired eagerly, " to what part of New England he 
goes?" 

" He tells me that he wishes to visit his old home 
in Massachusetts, somewhere by the sea. The 
young ladies do not anticipate much pleasure from 
the trip, but yield to gratify their father." 

De Crillon's expression suddenly changed. The 
mention of the Massachusetts shore in connection 
with the Griswolds was unexpected to him, and for 
some reason seemed to disturb him. For a time he 
stood silent, looking through the window. At last, 
collecting himself, he said, — 

" This is very interesting to me, your Excellency, 
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and will give me a topic for conversation this even- 
ing. I confess that I find difficulty in talking with 
the Major, he is so firmly convinced of his Majesty's 
hostility to this country." 

" He is an observing man, M. de Crillon/' Serurier 
replied, turning suddenly. ** You will find him hard 
to change." 

" I think not, sir," the Count responded confidently. 

For a moment the Minister seemed annoyed. 

** M. de Crillon," he went on a trifle irritably, " I 
have told you that I have confidence in you, and that 
you are respected by all his Majesty's representa- 
tives because of the task you have undertaken." 

He paused and smiled. De Crillon bit his lip, but 
answered obsequiously, — 

" You have overwhelmed me with kind words. 
Monsieur." 

*' Then what I am about to say will cause no 
offence. Permit me to warn you to be more careful. 
You are hot-headed — pardon me. Monsieur, — and 
are in danger of going too far. I advise you not to 
speak too freely of political affairs to the Major." 

" I am aware, sir," answered De Crillon, suppress- 
ing his too ardent spirit, " that you are right. For- 
give me if at times I lose control of myself. I am so 
earnest in what I have undertaken that my blood 
boils, and I with difficulty restrain myself in my 
desire to push the work forward. I shall do as you 
say. Monsieur. I will be careful." 

It was now approaching the hour for the guests to 
arrive ; so, after a flattering response to the Count, 
M. Serurier retired to prepare for their reception, 
leaving De Crillon alone in the study. When the 
Minister was gone, the Count walked across the 
room, gesticulating and muttering. His brows were 
kiiit, and his mouth set. He glanced quickly towards 
the door, and then threw himself into a chair with 
a gasp and an oath. Presently he shrugged his 
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shoulders, and began drumming on the arms of the 
chair, meanwhile gazing fixedly at the floor. At 
last he uttered an •* Ah ! " and drew from his pocket 
a letter which he held before him some moments 
without reading. 

" This comedy will become a tragedy," he groaned, 
still holding the letter, " if I do not act quickly. It 
is three weeks since I have heard any word from 
New England. Henry is becoming impatient, and 
Monroe uncertain. Every one suspicious, — even this 
old imbecile. Diantre ! Who can tell what will 
happen?" 

With these reflections finished, he began reading 
the letter, 

" As I feared," he muttered. " Wants to see me. 
The devil save us if here is n't another complication. 
Well, I '11 have to take the risk and go." 

He took his snuff*-box from his pocket, looked at 
the picture on its top and smiled, inhaled a pinch 
of its contents, and relapsed into meditation. 

For some time past the daylight had been fading, 
and it was now quite dark. A servant came in to ask 
M. le Copite if he wished lights ; but De Crillon, ab- 
sorbed as he was in his thoughts, told the man to wait 
until such time as his Excellency should return. He 
preferred the darkness. The fire was burning on the 
hearth, however, and its flickering flames quickened 
his imagination. Once or twice he started, thinking 
he heard footsteps coming from the hall towards the 
study. It was only the servants going to and fro ; so 
he again began musing. 

He had been thus occupied for some time, when 
he was aroused by a fresh sound of footsteps, but not 
in the hall : it seemed to come from the gravel walk 
in the garden, outside the window. He listened with 
curiosity, for the noise was intermittent, as if some one 
were cautiously picking his way or examining the 
house. De Crillon's nerves were overwrought, and he 
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was on the alert. He rose quickly and went to the 
window ; but before he reached it, all was still. He 
waited a moment, then returned and sat by the fire ; 
a little later he started again, for he heard distinctly 
two sharp taps on the window-pane. He rested with 
both hands braced on the arm of the chair, his head 
turned towards the garden. The rapping was soon 
repeated, and he rose and hastened to the window. 
When he reached it and peered out, he drew back 
with an oath and glanced round rapidly towards the 
hall door. 

Count fidouard de Crillon was, as his name would 
imply, a brave man. But there were things which 
could frighten him, and what he had seen through the 
glass was one of these. Yet it was only the form of 
a woman wrapped closely in a shawl. But the Count 
had recognized it, and it had startled him. He hesi- 
tated a moment, then threw open the window. 

" Well, Susanne, what do you wish ? " he said in a 
whisper which betrayed his annoyance. 

The maid courtesied. 

" To remind you that you are to meet me. You 
have my note ? " 

" Yes, I have your note, and shall be there. But 
why come to me here at this time ? You '11 be seen. 
Speak quickly. Serurier is likely to come upon us at 
any moment." 

*' So you fear him, fidouard ? I thought you were 
afraid of no one. This is something new. I have seen 
the time when neither M, Serurier nor his master, the 
devil, would have made you tremble. But now — well, 
now you are nervous. Even an old friend like me 
makes you start as if you *d seen a ghost. Perhaps 
you thought me one." 

" For God's sake, Susanne, do not be so foolhardy. 
Tell me at once what you wish." 

" Only to tell you that I shall be at mass day after 
to-morrow." 
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" And why take the trouble to come and annoy me 
here ? Par Dieu, there is neither advantage to me 
nor to you in it The servants are moving about the 
house, and the guests will arrive soon. Go, I shall 
be at mass as you wish; but leave me in peace 
now." 

Susanne did not move. 

"Very well," she said quietly. "That is all I 
wish to know now. I walked over. It's not far, 
and the coach was full. The young ladies will be 
here before long. £douard, Mile. Louise is looking 
charming to-night." 

" That will do," said De Crillon, losing his temper. 
" I warn you to be careful, for I am in no frame of 
mind to be jested with." 

Susanne gave a low laugh. 

" We shall see. We shall see, my dear fidouard," 
she answered. "You were surprised to find me in 
Washington. Ah, well! there are many surprising 
things going on in the world. I will not detain you 
longer now, for I think I see our good friend in the 
lighted hall yonder. Au revoir*' 

Having thus spoken, she drew away from the 
window and disappeared in the darkness. 

" Ah, M. le Comte ! " said the Minister, as he entered 
the room. " Looking at the stars ? A lovely night, 
is it not?" 

De Crillon drew a long breath and replied, — 

" Beautiful, your Excellency. Excuse my opening 
the window, but my head was feverish." 

"You are fatigued with overwork, Monsieur," 
answered the Minister, with consideration. " Louis 
told me that you did not desire the lights, so I 
imagined you were resting." 

He touched a bell, and the valet came in. " Lights 
and a bottle of cognac," said the Minister. " A drop 
will do you good, M. de Crillon. It will draw the 
blood from your head, and start the circulation. Ah ! 
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I hear a coach coming up the road. Pardon me ; I 
will leave you. Join us when you feel restored." 

He left the room, and De Crillon again threw him- 
self into a chair and gazed into the fire. In a few 
moments he got up and drank down a glass of the 
spirits. Then he walked up and down the room 
awhile, drained another glass, and went out to join 
M. and Mme. Serurier. 



CHAPTER VI 

Judicious drank, and greatly daring dined. 

Pope. 

ANNETTE and Louise Griswold were in high 
spirits at the prospect of their dinner at the 
French Minister's. It was to be so thoroughly 
French and so little American that Louise especially 
was full of excitement Annette was less demonstra- 
tive, having noticed of late that her father had a true 
affection for his native land. On this account she 
was becoming, not without some little effort, fond of 
it herself. To be sure, the life in the new country, 
lacking in many ways the formalities of the French 
Capital, was strange, and at times even distasteful to 
her. Yet she was beginning to appreciate the fact 
that, with all its crudeness and roughness, it was still 
a great country, filled with large-hearted people, 
devoted to its welfare and unselfishly patriotic. 

To Louise, however, the task was more difficult, 
although she struggled harder than her sister. The 
strain of Spanish blood inherited from that black- 
eyed beauty of Provence who had won the Major's 
heart, was strongly marked in her. She was excita- 
ble and passionate, and of a delicate organism easily 
affected by outward circumstances. To her little but 
the surface was apparent, and she saw only the un- 
finished streets and the uncultivated fields of the 
American Capital, its unceremonious, and, as it 
seemed to her unpolished, society. She longed for 
Paris, with its broad boulevards, its gay dandies, 
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and its well-dressed beauties. There, too, it was but 
the surface that she saw, and what she saw in the 
French Capital was most attractive to her. So this 
dinner, the first she had attended at M. Serurier's, was 
to her as an oasis in a desert. It is also possible that 
she looked forward with pleasure to meeting again 
the most agreeable and elegant De Crillon. She had 
really found him most entertaining during their ride. 
Besides, he had promised to give her some interesting 
news, and this, too, she anticipated with pleasure. 

When Major Griswold and his daughters reached 
Kalorama, the other guests had already arrived. The 
scene was truly a brilliant one. In front of the house 
were hung Chinese lanterns, and the wide hall was 
lighted by candles set in sconces, whose flames were 
reflected in gilt French mirrors. All about it was as 
if they had suddenly stepped into a Parisian drawing- 
room, and Louise's heart beat with suppressed ex- 
citement. As she entered the salon, De Crillon was 
conversing with the Brazilian Minister; but seeing 
Louise, the Count turned towards her. 

" I Ve been waiting for you impatiently," he said 
with a smile. " I have not forgotten my promise." 

** To give me some interesting news? " 

" Yes, and I have it. The packet brought me a 
letter from ficouen. Should you like to see it? " 

" Of course I should. How thoughtful of you — 
and very interesting," answered Louise. "And in 
these surroundings ! Oh ! is it not charming here ? 
One might think oneself in Paris." 

" It 's a blessed relief. Mademoiselle," assented De 
Crillon, examining the brightly lighted room. " How 
the costumes harmonize with the tapestries and the 
pictures ! His Excellency and Madame have shown 
great taste. Come with me and see that little sketch 
by David. It was taken when his Majesty was 
about to mount his horse. Is it not charming and 
lifelike?" 
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'* How often I have seen him just like that ! " 
Louise exclaimed with enthusiasm. 

" And may I dare hope that you will see him again 
soon?" returned De Crillon, looking down at her 
inquiringly. " My dear Mademoiselle, I have prom- 
ised to persuade your father that he left France under 
a misapprehension. When this is done do you not 
think that he will return? " 

" I do not know," sighed Louise. " He is more 
attached to his home than I ever imagined before we 
came here. Yet I am inclined to think that when 
peace is restored, and he has been to Massachusetts, 
he will long to see Paris again." 

" When do you go to Massachusetts ? " asked the 
Count, quickly. 

" In a little more than a month, Monsieur. My 
father has an old estate, — a farm I believe it is, on 
the sea-shore. I do not look forward to seeing it, 
except because he was born there. Of course that 
interests me." 

" Do you know where it is. Mademoiselle?** 

" I know only the name of the town, and the bay 
on which it is situated. Papa tells me often that we 
shall not care for the old wooden house and barns as 
he does. I 'm afraid he is right, M. le Comte." 

" I saw some of them on my journey here," said 
De Crillon, with an amused expression, ** and I agree 
with the Major. Most desolate-looking structures. 
May I ask the name of the town?" 

" Rochester, on Buzzard's Bay. You seem sur- 
prised, and no wonder. You do not know this 
euphoniously named place?" . 

" I assure you that I never heard of it before. I 
was amused at the name of the bay, as you rightly 
guessed. I see. Mademoiselle, that dinner is an- 
nounced ; and De Bonneville is evidently looking for 
you. Let me slip my sister's letter into your hand. 
Au revoir. I trust we shall not be far apart at table." 
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He bowed and moved away. 

The state dining-room into which the guests now 
passed was gorgeous. Not that it was remarkable in 
itself; but the Minister and his wife had bestowed 
much thought upon it, and the results were striking. 
The long table was resplendent with its silver-mounted 
plateau extending nearly its whole length, like a 
miniature lake. Upon it ducks, swans, and little 
gondolas seemed to be moving to and fro. All these 
were reflected in its mirrors as in placid waters. 
About the board was a mass of dancing plumes, 
sparkling jewels, brilliant toilettes, and gay uniforms ; 
and all was wit and animation. 

The room was filled with tropical plants, which 
extended into the open conservatory. The china 
from Sevres, the glass from Vienna, the crest of the 
Emperor meeting the eye at every point, the liveried 
valets, — all these made Louise flush with pleasurable 
excitement, and forget for a time that she was more 
than three thousand miles from her dear associations 
and desires. 

What De Crillon had said about her returning to 
France had made a great impression on her, and as 
she looked at the scene before her, she realized that 
she would sacrifice almost anything, do almost any- 
thing, to obtain what she so craved. But then she 
caught sight of her father, and her heart was moved. 
She loved him dearly, and she felt that for him she 
would overcome her prejudice, if only she could make 
him happy. 

As the dinner progressed, the conversation became 
more animated, and passed from one scandal to 
another; it touched on the social news from Paris, 
new toilettes, the Emperor and his achievements, and 
the many contretemps and anecdotes of the gay 
Capital. Finally the ladies retired with Mme. Serurier 
to the salon ; the cloth was removed, and over more 
wine the gentlemen discussed the affairs of the Em- 
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peror, diplomatic relations, and the prospects of war or 
peace. 

^douard de Crillon had been so vivacious and 
sparkling during the dinner, that little would one have 
imagined the real thoughts that were passing through 
his mind. In truth they were not pleasant. The 
sudden appearance of Susanne, coming so soon after 
her note requesting an interview, had caused him 
annoyance and alarm. For reasons best known to 
himself he would have preferred much to meet no old 
acquaintances in Washington. His was a delicate 
mission, requiring great secrecy and easily betrayed. 
The possibility that this woman by some unguarded 
act would endanger its success, gave him much 
trouble. The result of all this perturbation of mind 
was an indulgence, perhaps too free, in M. Serurier's 
most excellent wines ; not enough to do more, how* 
ever, than loosen his tongue, and enhance his enthu- 
siasm. 

The conversation was upon the Emperor's proposed 
Russian campaign. 

" I fear that matters in Russia are growing serious," 
said the Minister, in answer to a question put by De 
Bonneville. " War seems inevitable." 

" Thank God ! " ejaculated De Crillon. " May he 
swallow the Tsar as he has swallowed all the others. 
May he engulf the universe ! My faith, De Bonneville, 
I envy you. When do you start for the front? " 

" To-morrow." 

" Happy man, to be able to offer his breast to his 
Majesty's enemies I Would that I might go with you ; 
but, alas, I must wait." 

"You are fighting a good battle for him here, 
M. de Crillon," put in M. Serurier. "You have 
already partially proved that he has been maligned. 
Shortly the whole world will know, and through 
your efforts, Monsieur, that he has acted nobly and 
generously." 
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All eyes were turned towards De Crillon, who looked 
gratefully at the host. 

"You speak most kindly, sir," he said warmly. 
" But I feel that I must lay down my life ere I shall 
have done my full duty to the great Bonaparte. My 
God, gentlemen, was his like ever seen upon earth? 
Even the Almighty himself must nod to him." 

There was one at the table who was not so 
impressed by this last remark as were the others. 
Major Griswold sat looking at the Count, but his 
expression did not betray any emotion. He was 
studying this man. To the Major De Crillon seemed 
a queer mixture of the man of the world and the 
child. It was evident that he was extravagant in his 
praises of Napoleon, but at this the Major did not 
wonder ; De Crillon was a Frenchman, a trusted 
emissary of the Emperor, and of a high-strung, demon- 
strative temperament. At times he seemed really 
simple-minded, almost ingenuous. Therefore Gris- 
wold paid little heed to these outbursts, and watched 
the Count, unmoved. 

De Crillon paused a moment, and then continued : 

" There are many in this country who do not under- 

, stand our position, and who accuse his Majesty of 

wrong-doing. Can you for a moment imagine such 

feelings? Is it possible? Gentlemen, it is hard to 

believe, but it is true." 

" I am afraid M. de Crillon is right," put in 
Serurier, nodding his head slowly. 

Major Griswold still sat watching the Count, and 
a look of annoyance passed over his face. The others 
were so intent in listening to the young Frenchman 
that they did not notice the Major. De Crillon, 
however, turned suddenly and caught the old man's 
expression. He stopped short, obviously confused. 

"I — I am afraid that I have forgotten myself," he 
said apologetically, bowing to the Major. " Pardon 
me. 
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''Pray continue, M. de Crillon," answered the 
other, inclining his head. " I can well realize your 
devotion. I am here as the guest of his Majesty, 
represented by his Excellency." 

" I feared that I might have offended you, Mon- 
sieur," returned De Crillon, hesitatingly. " I thank 
you for relieving my mind. Since you are so con- 
siderate of me, allow me to say that I do not wish to 
criticise the opinion of others, but his Majestv is 
innocent of any but noble motives in all he does. ' 

Major Griswold saw clearly that the persistent 
Frenchman wished to draw him out, notwithstanding 
his protestations ; so he smiled pleasantly, and said : 

" If I had any feeling but that of friendship and 
admiration for die great Bonaparte, I should not be 
here now. Since you have spoken, sir, it is but just 
that I should say here, as I have not hesitated to often 
say to our host, that there have been gross acts of 
injustice done our shipping by France. Mind you, 
sir, I say France, not the Emperor. But I fear — 
pardon me, sirs — I fear that his Majesty's servants on 
the sea-board have not been over-careful in obeying 
his commands." 

" Precisely," exclaimed De Crillon with satisfaction. 
" You are becoming convinced, as I was sure you 
would, sir, and I am overjoyed." 

The Major raised his hand and again bowed 
smilingly. 

" Not quite that, M. le Comte," he said calmly. 
" I have not changed my opinions. You must 
remember that notwidistanding my long acquaintance 
with your lovely country, I am still an American, and 
as such cannot see things with your eyes. There is 
much that needs explanation. I am an old friend of 
nearly all here, M. de Crillon, and can therefore 
speak without causing anger. I am not a statesman 
or a politician, but an old soldier who has come home 
after many years of absence, and who desires nothing 
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but peace and good-will. Before I am convinced, 
Monsieur, I must see more clearly that I am 
mistaken." 

He paused and looked from De Crillon to the 
Minister. 

"May I ask, sir, what you wish explained?" in- 
quired De Crillon, respectfully, but a little abruptly. 

"M. de Crillon," answered Major Griswold, with 
dignity and courtesy, " do not ask me that question 
here. We are the guests of the Emperor's represen- 
tative." 

The blood rushed to De CriUon's face, and he was 
about to answer, when he caught Serurier's eye. In 
a moment his manner changed, and with a careless 
gesture he bowed again to the Major. 

" You have really misunderstood me, M. Griswold," 
he said composedly. " I had no intention of offend- 
ing. I have been very thoughtless. I beg your par- 
don, Monsieur, I had forgotten what I promised you, 
— to speak of these matters when we were alone." 

" My dear sir," said the Major, graciously, " I have 
taken no offence. What you have said is but just and 
perfectly natural. I should have less respect for you 
than I have — and I have a great deal, believe me — 
were you to speak or act differently. You have come 
here, at a great sacrifice to yourself, in the interest of 
your country, and to defend your sovereign; and I 
honor you for it. But I am not a Frenchman, sir, 
and you must pardon me if I am prejudiced. Now 
let us forget what has been said, and I will pledge 
you the health of Bonaparte." 

Thus rebuked, De Crillon did not speak for some 
time. The exhilarating effects of the dinner had 
suddenly passed away, and he was angry because he 
had allowed his tongue to get the better of him. For 
the first time since his arrival in Washington he had 
said too much, and he realized how narrow had been 
his escape from the utter destruction of all his well- 
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laid plans. But he saw also that there was some ex- 
cuse for him. The time was drawing near when his 
errand would be accomplished, and until that after- 
noon he had seen no breakers ahead. Now they 
were rolling in fast upon him. It seemed as if a tidal 
wave were about to break over him, dashing all his 
hopes to ruin and, annihilation. De Crillon was pos- 
sessed of very great nerve and will-power. His self- 
esteem and self-confidence were unbounded, and had 
stood him in good stead on many an occasion where 
they were sorely needed. Yet he had allowed him- 
self to be off his guard when the greatest caution was 
necessary, and he cursed himself inwardly. As it 
was, he had probably avoided serious disaster, but of 
this he could not be certain. Apparently Major 
Griswold had taken the incident lightly, and this con- 
soled him much, and for many reasons. But what of 
Serurier? Had he provoked him? Would Susanne 
get her meddlesome hand in the business? Would 
that mountebank whom he had left in Massachusetts 
suddenly appear upon the scene, and put a spark to 
the fuse which was already dangerously near the 
flame? Would Henry in his impatience throw up 
his agreement, and leave him, De Crillon, to shift for 
himself and become ridiculous? All these thoughts 
passed through his mind as he sat seemingly listening 
to Major Griswold, and during the silence which fol- 
lowed. Then suddenly, with great effort, he put it all 
from him, and with an easy gesture spoke again to 
the Major. 

'* His Excellency informs me that you go soon to 
New England," he said. " I was much attracted by 
the country as I passed through it." 

" It is my old home, sir, and I am sure that were 
you to see it in the summer, you would think it as 
lovely as your Provence," replied the other. " Yes, 
I am going there in about a month. I feel about it 
much as you do about returning to France." 
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*'They tell me, sir, that winter is very serious in 
Massachusetts," ventured Serurier. " I have not been 
fortunate enough to see your New England coast, 
but hope to before many months. The dangers in 
entering your ports in the stormy season are very 
great, are they not?" 

** I came by the Boston packet," put in De Bonne- 
ville, " only last month, and found it beautiful." 

** You were fortunate, sir," said the Major. " I 
have seen some frightful tempests on our shores in 
January. I can remember one not many years before 
I left for France, and just as the war was ending, that 
will remain in my mind as long as I live." 

" We shall consider it a favor if you will tell us 
about it, M. Griswold," said the host, looking inquir- 
ingly at the others. All assented cheerfully, being 
glad to drift away from political discussions. 

'*Then, if it will not weary you," pursued the 
Major, " I will give you a little account of this storm. 
As I have just said, Massachusetts is my home. I 
have a small estate there even now, on the shore of 
a little bay, some fifty miles from Boston. In '83, 
nearly thirty years ago, I returned to my home early 
in January, having been absent with the army for 
almost seven years. I '11 not detain you with details, 
sir. You wish to hear of the tempest About 
a week after my arrival I was standing one evening 
on the wharf with an old friend, an experienced sea- 
man, who had devoted the greater part of his life 
to whaling. He knew every sign of the weather. 
We were watching a whaling-sloop come up the bay, 
when my friend's eyes suddenly left the vessel, and 
passed rapidly over the sky towards the southwest. 
He shook his head slowly; he had seen a small 
mass of those light flaky clouds which tell of an 
approaching storm. He rushed off to see that his 
boat was securely moored, and to warn his friends 
of danger. Some time passed before there was ?uiy 
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perceptible change in the weather, but I trusted my 
friend's judgment so well that as the first gust of 
wind struck me I ran to my farm to make sure that 
everything was safe. I was none too soon. As I 
entered the house it was lashed by a blast such as 
I have never known before or since. It is no exag- 
geration to say that I thought it would be lifted bod- 
ily, and hurled into the sea. Do not let me tire you 
with too long a tale." 

" No, no," cried the Minister. " It 's most inter- 
esting. Pray go on." 

Major Griswold bowed and proceeded: "The 
hurricane — for it was truly a hurricane — lasted 
nearly three days, and the loss of life along the coast 
was frightful. In the vicinity of my village, however, 
there was only one wreck; but the circumstances 
attending it were remarkable. It was most mysteri- 
ous, and will always remain pictured in my mind." 

He paused a moment, and, raising his glass towards 
his host, moistened his lips. 

" On the morning of the third day the gale had 
somewhat abated, and the villagers ventured out 
more freely. I went down to the shore early, just 
after sunrise if I remember rightly, and saw my 
friend's boat beating out towards a little island at the 
entrance of the bay. I looked in that direction, and 
beheld, stranded upon the reef, a large brig." 

De Crillon watched the speaker intently, but said 
nothing. 

" I was then a good sailor, and as the head of our 
little bay was comparatively tranquil, I ran to the 
wharf, jumped into my boat, and pulled out towards 
the opposite shore. I was young then, but notwith- 
standing this the undertaking was a perilous one. As 
I reached land, drenched and almost exhausted, I 
saw the brig reel and disappear. At the same time 
I thought I saw a boat being rowed from where she 
had sunk to the point below me. It rose and fell. 
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and was generally hidden by the mountainous waves, 
but I was confident that I was not mistaken. At last 
it was lifted by a giant rolling billow, and disappeared 
behind the point That evening I went to my friend 
and told him what I had seen« He had nearly 
reached the vessel when she went down, but had 
been unable to find any signs of life near her. That 
was the last that was ever known of that brig. She 
disappeared utterly, leaving nothing to show whence 
she came. All were lost." 

He stopped ; and again raising his glass, he drank. 

"Thank you, M, Griswold," said Serurier, also 
raising his glass. ** You have given us an entertain- 
ing anecdote, although a rather melancholy one." 

•* It occurred to me," replied the Major, " that per- 
haps this would answer your question as to the sever- 
ity of the New England winter. It is very rigorous 
at times." 

De Crillon had all at once become silent, and 
walked from the dining-room to the salon beside De 
Bonneville without speaking a word. 

When the guests had departed, M. Serurier led De 
Crillon into his study. 

" M. le Comte," he said more warmly than usual, 
*' I must again ask you to be more careful. With a 
younger man, or one of less experience, you would 
have caused trouble to-night. As it is, all is well ; 
but be more careful." 

" Do you think the Major took offence. Monsieur? " 

"Not in the least, M. de Crillon. He has the 
greatest confidence in you, as we all have, and he 
was sincere in what he said to you. But you cannot 
convince him — do not attempt it. I must now at- 
tend to some despatches, so pray excuse me. Good- 
night." 



CHAPTER VII 

Now spurs the lated traveller apace 
To gain the timely inn. 

Macbeth^ Act iii. Sc. 3. 

WHILE so many interesting events were taking 
place in Washington, the friends whom we 
left in Sippican Village at the opening of our story 
were living quietly, although two of them were much 
occupied, apparently in similar ways. Some weeks 
after fidouard de Crillon had left Captain Handy's 
for his journey south, Peter Bradford was sitting one 
evening in the taproom with Rufus and the host, 
when the door was opened and Alphonse Bosuet 
came in. He looked about him ; then he ordered a 
mug of ale, which he began sipping slowly at some 
distance from the others. Rufus and the Captain 
were talking, while Bradford listened in silence. 

"Yes," said Handy, decidedly, "he's a strange 
character. He 's been here nearly thirty years, and 
has n't changed a bit ; he has n't even grown older. 
He's jest the same crazy lunatic." 

"But are you sure that he lives acrost the bay?" 
inquired Siller, doubtingly. 

"Perfectly, Rufe. He's got a hole there some- 
wheres; but it ain't any use looking for it. Going 
to bed, Mr. Bradford? " noticing Peter rise and move 
towards the door. " It 's early yet." 

" I know it IS, Cap'n ; but I 've been out on the 
bay all day and I 'm tired. Good-night, sir — good- 
night, Mr. Siller." 

After Bradford was gone, the Captain proceeded : 

" I 've always been curious about this old hulk, 
and wondered where he came from; but what sur- 
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prises me most is them shells. There is only one 
explanation of 'em ; they must have come out of some 
wreck and been washed ashore, and he *s found 'em." 

** That 's it, of course, Cap'n ; but why does Brad- 
ford take so much interest in him?" 

Captain Handy put his finger to his lips, and glanc- 
ing over his shoulder towards Alphonse, drew his 
chair ck)se up to Rufus. 

"It's queer, mighty queer," he whispered; "but 
I kind of think he's got some notion in his head 
about that wreck. He 's a fine young man, but he 's 
wasting his time." 

" I 've had the same idea, Cap'n," answered Rufus, 
" and that 's why I spoke of it. He seems different 
from most of the folks who come here." 

" Too genteel for a sailor ! — is that what you 
mean?" 

" Yes — but he 's a good fellow. I guess I '11 be 
going myself now. By the way, I almost forgot. 
Mother 's had a letter from Cousin Warren Griswold, 
and he's coming here in a few weeks." 

" You don't say so ! " exclaimed the old man, his 
face lighting up. "That's good news and no 
mistake." 

"Yes, he's coming, and he's going to bring his 
French daughters with him. Well, I must be off. 
Good-night." 

When Siller had closed the door after him, Al- 
phonse paid for his ale and was about to go out; 
Captain Handy stopped him. 

"You heard what we were saying, did n't you, sir? " 
he asked politely. 

" No," answered Bosuet, quietly, " I was thinking 
of my own affairs ; I 'm going away." 

" Indeed ! Sorry to lose you, sir. We were speak- 
ing of Old Job and his shells." 

"The old man who wanders about with his 
basket? " 
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"Yes. Now you come from Brazil in South 
America, and I guess you know something about 
such things; what do you think of the shells?" 

Alphonse remembered that ^douard had told him 
that he would pass very well for a Brazilian. Hither- 
to he had done so ; but he had not expected to be 
questioned as to the products of that remote coun- 
try; therefore he hesitated before answering. At last 
he said, — 

"Some of them are very pretty. Does he get 
them here?" 

Captain Handy looked at him in amazement 

" I see," he said, " that you don't know the shore 
here. No, sir ; they come from your country." 

" Oh, yes ! of course they do I " broke forth Al- 
phonse ; " I thought perhaps you had the same here. 
— No? — 'I am surprised. Yes, they come from 
Brazil. I 've often seen them when I was a boy." 

"That's what I thought," exclaimed the Captain. 
" How does he get 'em? " 

"Probably they were washed ashore," answered 
Alphonse, remembering what he had overheard. 

" That 's exactly what I was saying. So you are 
going to leave us. Hope you 've enjoyed your stay 
about here. Good-by, sir." 

Alphonse bowed politely and left the inn. Once 
outside he started off at a brisk gait towards Ware- 
ham, muttering angrily, — 

" Diantre! a narrow escape. £douard is as big a 
scoundrel as I thought hfm, and undoubtedly thinks 
he has me well trapped; but he's mistaken, and 
in two or three weeks I shall be with Susanne in 
Washington, and together we '11 make him come to 
terms." 

It was late when he arrived at the tavern in Ware- 
ham ; but notwithstanding this he mounted his horse 
with little delay and started off through the woods. 
Three weeks later he rode into Washington. 
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Alphonse Bosuet and the Griswolds' maid Susanne 
were brother and sister, and had maintained a con- 
stant correspondence since the former had arrived 
in America. The woman had kept her brother in- 
formed of De Crillon's movements in Washington, so 
far as she was able to learn them, and Alphonse had 
become convinced that his partner was forgetting 
his promises. He therefore decided to make the 
journey and watch matters himself. He arrived in 
Washington the morning of the day of Mrs. Madi- 
son's reception; but not daring to go to George- 
town in the daylight, he secured lodgings in a 
remote quarter of the town, and waited patiently 
until it was dark, when he passed through the 
city, crossed Rock Creek, and was soon approach- 
ing the Griswolds' house. He found it easily, 
after his sister's description of it He was greatly 
disappointed, however, to see Susanne enter the 
coach, which was standing opposite the door. Be- 
fore he could reach it the heavy vehicle was rum- 
bling down the hill towards Washington. Though 
disappointed, Alphonse was not discouraged; and 
he had little difficulty in ascertaining the coach's 
destination, where he arrived shortly after it; but 
as he was too late to get a word with Susanne, he 
hid in the shadow of the house until all the guests 
were inside. Then he crept cautiously into a ray 
of light which came from one of the windows, and 
wrote the following note : — 

" I shall be at mass in the little church by the river every 
morning until I meet you. Alphonse." 

Having finished writing, he stepped back into the 
shadow and waited until at last the Griswolds came 
down the path, followed by Susanne. Alphonse 
crumpled the note, and with a dexterous motion threw 
it at her feet This done, he hurried round the Presi- 
dent's house, and crossed the fields to his lodgings. 



CHAPTER VIII 

Affliction's sons are brothers in distress ; 
A brother to relieve, how exquisite the bliss. 

Burns, A Winter* s Tale. 

AS the sun was rising over the Eastern Branch, 
casting shadows across Washington towards 
Georgetown, a woman closely veiled was crossing the 
wooden bridge over Rock Creek towards the Capital. 
She passed through the city until, approaching the 
bank of the Anacostia, she went down a narrow lane 
towards a little brick church, above whose door was 
the cross. It was a plain, simple structure, an off- 
shoot of the Catholic College in Georgetown, which 
had flourished for some years. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances this early riser would have gone to the 
Chapel of this College, it being but a short distance 
from her home ; but she had chosen to take this long 
walk, wishing to be as far as possible from the neigh- 
borhood of Georgetown. 

The morning was clear and cool, and a number of 
devout ones had taken advantage of this happy 
change from the dismal weather of the past few 
weeks to attend early mass. The greater number 
were Irish laborers and their families, who had been 
brought into Alexandria and Georgetown to assist in 
the building of the " Federal City." Mixed with 
these were a few of the Hite from Capitol Hill, but 
their presence was barely perceptible. The woman 
stood by the door some minutes watching them as 
they passed her, then joined them and went in. She 
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knelt and crossed herself, and was, apparently, soon 
wrapped in prayer. 

The rays of the rising sun shone in through the 
long windows, casting shadows across the bricked floor, 
from over the river. The woman knelt in the shade 
of one of the pillars, looking expectantly from time 
to time towards the door by which she had entered. 
At last she seemed satisfied, and rested her forehead 
once more upon her hand. She had been in this 
position but a moment when she noticed a step near 
her, and some one knelt beside her ; but she made 
no motion, and soon heard her name spoken in a 
whisper. 

" Susanne." 

" Yes, Alphonse." 

** So you got my word." 

" I received it three days since." 

" Did you have any trouble in getting here? " 

"None whatever. I told them that I wished to 
pray for you." 

**For me?" 

"I told them that my brother was in the army. 
And so he is, is he not? Wait a moment until these 
people pass us. Now." 

** Follow me," said Alphonse, softly. " I know of 
a place down by the river where no one will see 
or overhear us, and I have much to say. When I 
rise you follow. I will wait outside. Veil yourself 
closely ; some may know you. Only one in Wash- 
ington knows me, and I '11 be careful he does not see 
me yet." 

Alphonse rose and left the church. A few mo- 
ments later Susanne went out on to the road. The 
sun had now fully risen, and the mist hanging over 
the Potomac was lifting and passing away beyond the 
city towards the sea. 

When Susanne appeared outside the church, Al- 
phonse started across the fields in the direction of 
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the bank of the river. This reached, he turned to 
the right, and disappeared behind an old brick-kiln» 
evidently long since in disuse. Susanne followed, 
and found him waiting for her, seated on a pile of 
bricks. 

" Now we 're alone, and need have no fear," he 
said. *' I Ve sought out this place, and if we are dis- 
turbed here, there 's no use in trying to hide in Wash- 
ington. Now, Susanne, listen to me. Have you seen 
fidouard?" 

** Yes, I managed to communicate with him, and 
last night I got a chance to speak to him. He will 
meet me at mass to-morrow." 

** Good 1 but watch carefully still. Do not let him 
out of your sight after he gets the money, for I am 
convinced that he wishes to play me false, and get 
away without my seeing him. You hold the trump 
and can play it Is he still in favor?" 

" Yes, but he nearly spoilt it last night at Serurier's. 
A few more words and Major Griswold would have 
thrown him over. He stopped just in time, and to- 
day they are to ride together again." 

" Then all goes well so far, Susanne. I have had 
enough of his impertinence, and the time will soon 
come when he 'H repent it. I stayed in that infernal 
town by the sea for nearly a month, trembling all 
the time lest I be seen and detected. They are sus- 
picious, and I could not investigate without causing 
remark." 

" Have you had any success yet? " 

"All my attempts so far are unavailing, and I 
believe that fidouard knows that I shall find nothing, 
and only desires to keep me in hiding until he can 
escape with all the profit." 

" It seems so to me, too, Alphonse." 

'* But he cannot do it unless you fail." 
y " How long shall you be here? " 

" I must return in a few days, so be watchful. Be 
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here again to-morrow after you have spoken with 
him. Remember, it is twenty thousand francs, or 
I'm done with him." 

" He will pay it, never fear. When he saw me 
last night, he was terror-stricken. It unnerved him 
completely," 

" When do they leave? " 

" In about a month. Mile. Louise does not wish 
to go, but I think that will make no difference. They 
will go, and fidouard will go too." 

" Good I Did the Major get the letters? " 

" Yes, I delivered them." 

''And have they made everything safe for our 
noble Count?" 

*' I think so. The Major was much pleased." 

" I am glad of it," said Alphonse, with a mocking 
laugh. "I would not have it otherwise until the 
proper time comes." 

"Not only do my people believe in him, but 
Serurier and all Washington as well. Alphonse, let 
me tell you something. He is playing his game 
well, but I am playing mine better. When I left 
Paris I had some fears, but now I have none." 

*' I am delighted to hear it I was afraid things 
might be going wrong." 

" Tell me what you have done in New England. 
Have you found absolutely nothing? " 

" Very little, as I have already said. But there is 
no doubt that something strange is going on there." 

"What is it? I am full of curiosity. I do pray 
something will come of it." 

"I overheard a conversation at the inn before I 
left, and it set me to thinking." 

" Wait a moment, until I sit down on the bricks 
beside you. I can listen better. There. Now go on." 

" I went into the inn to get a drink, the evening 
before I left, when a young Englishman, who had 
been living there for some time, was speaking to the 
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landlord. The conversation, as I remember it, was 
something like this. 

** * Who is Old Job, the shellman? ' 

" * Nobody knows. He lives on the other side of the 
bay, in the woods, but it 's a mystery where he came 
from. Some think he was washed ashore.' 

" ' How long has he been here? ' 

" ' About thirty years! 

"The Englishman's expression changed, and he 
went to his room. Now, why did this interest him?" 

" You will find him," answered Susanne, with 
emphasis. "We have been patient, Alphonse, and 
if one plan fails, both will not." 

"I hope so, Susanne. I almost prefer a British 
prison to that God-forsaken land of sand-hills. I do 
not care to taste their justice here, if it is as desolate 
as all their other surroundings. Besides, I should 
not learn so much as I did in England." 

"You deserve some reward for what you have 
done for your Emperor, Alphonse, and I am sure 
that you will get it. Why should this man receive 
all the recompense? Why should jiot those who 
have come here for France reap the benefits, instead 
of an impostor who is working for himself alone? " 

" True, Susanne," answered Alphonse, rising ; " but 
we will make him show his hand. He shall cause 
this war to come about, but he shall not have the 
honor of it. He knows my position and dares not 
cross me. But he will escape us if he can ; so do 
your best." 

" Never fear, my brother," said Susanne, taking his 
hand. " We have attempted many more difficult 
tasks at home, and have seldom failed. In England 
you were detected, but that may prove to our 
advantage." 

" Perhaps, But I should have known better than 
to trust him. I saw nothing better, or I should have 
refused." 
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" You have done right, so do not worry. He may 
wish to elude us, but he cannot do it. There is more 
than one reason for this. He is well aware that his 
movements are kept in view, and on this account 
alone he dares do nothing. But Mile. Louise is our 
strongest hold upon him. I did not believe him 
capable of such folly." 

" Is it a serious matter with him, or one of his old 
amours? " asked her brother, with a laugh. 

" It is quite childlike and sincere, and that is why I 
shall encourage it. To tell you the truth, Alphonse, 
I could not do so were it otherwise. I have become 
very fond of those girls." 

Alphonse looked at her and smiled. 

" Well, well," he exclaimed, " I am surprised. My 
dear sister, do not let your affections get the better 
of your judgment." 

" I will not; but neither will I let any harm come 
to that girl if I can prevent it. He will be led on and 
on, and we shall have him trapped long before that 
comes." 

" Do you think she is becoming attached to him?" 

'' I know it, Alphonse. Last evening he handed 
her a letter from his sister in Paris, — his sister in 
Paris, do you understand?" 

They both laughed heartily. 

** Yes, I mean what I say. But it was accompanied 
by a note from himself. We must confess that he 
has courage." 

" How do you know all this? " 

** Because I am watchful, and do not let things 
escape my observation. This note was very sweet, 
— a poem; and Mile. Louise was much affected 
by it." 

** I did not think matters had gone as far as that." 

"You forget what energy our friend is possessed 
of Yes, affairs advance rapidly. There is only one 
obstacle which I can see at present; Mile. Annette 
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suspects, and is much opposed. But the Major mis- 
trusts nothing." 

'' You did not tell me what the note said/' 

** Ah 1 that I do not know. Its contents were evi- 
dent from Mademoiselle's manner." 

''Then this part moves smoothly, thank Heaven. 
I am relieved. This insures his going to Massachu* 
setts, unless the money suddenly becomes more attrac- 
tive to him than the young lady. This is not at all 
impossible, Susanne. I have not great confidence in 
his constancy." 

''Nor I; but I think it will last long enough to 
answer all our purposes. I shall see him to-morrow, 
and then I can tell better. His manner will then 
show clearly how the land lies." 

"And do not forget that I need money," added 
Alphonse, with earnestness. "Holy Mother 1 I can 
generally live on my wits, but not in this dry coun- 
try. I have enough to last me a little longer ; but he 
must provide for me, or he will be in a precarious 
position." 

" I understand perfectly, — twenty thousand francs 
or his title. He will give the money." 

" The morning is getting bright, and I must go," 
said Alphonse, looking out over the river. "You 
should be getting home, too, or they will suspect." 

" They start early for their ride, and told me I need 
not hurry back. They will be gone when I return." 

"Which way are they going? " 

" By the Capital, up the river, round Prospect Hill, 
and home by the old road." 

" Then they will pass here? " 

" Undoubtedly, and you will have the pleasure of 
seeing them and judging for yourself. I will wager 
you that twenty thousand that £douard will be beside 
MUe. Louise." 

" Then we '11 wait here, by all means ! There is an 
opening in the wall looking towards the road, whence 
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we can see unobserved. In the mean while let me ask 
you something more. Does Senirier know of our 
presence here?" 

*' No. I have taken pains that he should not see 
me, although I doubt if he would recognize me. He 
is very attentive to £douard, though. They consult 
often, and Senirier puts implicit faith in him. So 
much the better I Ah I Bah, Alphonse, all will turn 
out well, — a little patience, that is all." 

" Yes, yts" assented her brother. " Listen ; there 
IS some one coming up the road now," he went 
on, peeping through the opening. '* No, it 's some 
market-men. Patience is all very well, Susanne, but 
success is better." 

" One will follow the other. Now they are coming 
surely. Quiet! fidouard's eyes and ears are very 
sharp." 

They hurried across the kiln, crouched down, 
and found that they were not mistaken. The 
Major and Annette were in front, followed by De 
Crillon and Louise. The Count was turning in the 
saddle towards her. 

" He seems interested," whispered Alphonse, 
** and what he says is not distasteful to her, — a 
good sign." 

" He will go to New England," said Susanne, with 
a low laugh* " Leave it all to me. Now I '11 be 
off." 

" One moment. Here are two letters which came 
by the last packet" He handed them to her with a 
bow and a peculiar smile. " One is for the Major 
from an old friend; the other is for Serurier. 
Adieu, Susanne. A demain'* 

Susanne drew her veil closely over her face, looked 
searchingly up and down the road, and hurried off 
in the direction of Georgetown. 

Alphonse, however, waited a moment watching 
her. A smile came over his face. 
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"A good girl," he thought. "She'll manage 
things sdl right. Which will ]£douard like better — 
the girl or the money? Diantre ! I suspect he will 
try for both and get neither. No matter." 

He started off, and was soon walking rapidly along 
the river-bank ; but before he had gone far, he 
stopped and looked back to where, in the distance, 
he could see the cavalcade winding up the road. 
Then a shadow passed over his face. He shrugged 
his shoulders, turned upon his heel, and hastened on. 

At the moment when Alphonse was looking at 
him from the little knoll beyond the brick-kiln, 
fidouard de Crillon was leaning towards Louise, un- 
conscious that he was watched by one whom he 
thought safely hidden several hundred miles away. 
He was speaking low, and Louise was listening with 
downcast eyes. It was apparent that she was in- 
terested and much moved. 

" I truly think you should persuade your father to 
return to France," he was saying. " Why will you 
not convince him that you are not happy here?" 

'* I cannot do that, M. le Comte," answered Louise, 
looking up suddenly. " As much as I should wish 
to return, I must wait until he has seen his home ; 
then perhaps he will go." 

De Crillon hesitated. 

" But that will be too late for me," he broke forth 
after a pause. '' I start in a little more than a month. 
Would that you were going then. Mademoiselle ! " 

They had fallen some distance behind Annette and 
her father. 

" You must not speak of these things," answered 
Louise, with a sigh. " Look at that old man. Think 
what it is to him to return to his birthplace after 
nearly a quarter of a century of absence. You are 
very cruel." 

*' Do not call me that," protested the Count, smil- 
ing at her. " I am not cruel. It is you who are 
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causing me to die of anguish, when one word would 
make me happy. Can you not have pity on me? " 

Louise made another effort. 

" Think, M. de Crillon, how short a time you have 
known me. You say that you are going away before 
long — to France — ah! yes, to France. When you 
reach it do you think you will remember me?" 

*' Ah ! Mademoiselle, how can you ask me that 
question ? How can you doubt that this poor heart, 
which beats alone for you, will ever cease to be 
yours, — only yours? Am I so detestable to you 
that you cannot trust me?" 

Louise hesitated. She was struggling with her- 
self, but she felt — she knew that she was giving way. 
With a gasp she said, without looking up, — 

"You mistake me. Monsieur. You know that I 
trust you, for I have already told you so. You know 
— well you know, that I am trying to do my duty. 
I cannot — I must not break my father's heart." 

De Crillon turned abruptly towards her, and his 
eyes flashed. 

" Why should it break his heart to know that his 
daughter has the love of a De Crillon?" he inquired 
with an air of injured pride. "Does he expect to 
have such a child as you go unloved? You are 
wrong. Mademoiselle. Let me speak to him. Let 
me offer all I have — my life even — if it be necessary, 
to prove that I adore you, that I worship you. Ah I 
Mademoiselle, do not torture me longer. Speak. 
Tell me that you are not indifferent to me. Give me 
one spark of hope." # 

Louise lifted her face suddenly. It was flushed, 
and her black eyes shone as she turned them towards 
De Crillon. The last barrier had been broken down, 
yet she did not entirely give up the fight 

" No more now," she said softly. " Pray, no more 
now. See, they are halting, and must not suspect. 
Wait, I beg you, I implore you." 
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''I will wait, Mademoiselle/' said De Crillon, a 
bright color lighting up his cheeks. *' Give me but 
one word of encouragement. May I hope? " 

'* Yes/' said Louise, so low as to be scarcely audible, 
*' but say no more until you hear from me." 

"There is Prospect Hill/' said the Major, in a cheer- 
ful voice, as the two rode up. ** We will go on to 
Bladensburg, and over the bridge by the mill, and 
back by the old road. It would take too long by 
Tenallytown/' 

" That will be charming," said De Crillon, with a 
smile. '' Mademoiselle and I were speaking of France 
when you turned, and our thoughts were wandering 
across the ocean." 

" Indeed, M. de Crillon, I am not surprised. Were 
it not for certain conditions, my thoughts would be 
there too ; but for the present they are here." 

De Crillon saw in this a warning not to allude to 
the old subject. After leaving Bladensburg Louise 
joined her father, and Annette rode with De Crillon. 
The latter was in high spirits, and although he was 
tempted more than once to speak to his companion 
of that which was nearest his heart, he remembered 
Louise's request, and talked of the scenery and social 
gossip. Annette had never seen him so really 
delightful. His manner was, as it always had been, 
respectful and high-bred, and she was so much 
charmed with him that the misgivings she had begun 
to entertain with regard to her sister's too constant 
and perhaps too familiar association with him were 
entirely dispelled. That he was the cultivated, lofty- 
minded nobleman he pretended to be, she had never 
doubted. She had feared, however, that he might, 
play too much upon her sister's romantic nature, and 
this had at times caused her trouble. But she saw 
now what it was that fascinated Louise. Annette 
could not deny that he was different from the other 
men they had met in Washington society. Though 
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vivacious and possessed of much French humor and 
gayety, he never forgot that he was a gentleman, the 
descendant of a noble race, with an illustrious name 
to uphold. In contrast with the plantation manners 
of many she had met he shone brightly, and she was 
glad he was there to help her sister keep the promise 
she had made, — to be cheerful and happy for their 
father's sake. It was possible that he spoke too 
much of France, for this made Louise long for 
home ; but still even this added to her contentment, 
and did her good, and was therefore not to be 
deplored. 

The ride was most enjoyable, and the glimpses of 
river and hillside scenery which were constantly 
coming into view elicited many outbursts of enthu- 
siasm from the appreciative Frenchman. Louise was 
excited, and talked fast to her father ; but he did not 
suspect the cause of her buoyancy, and attributed it 
to her growing satisfaction with her surroundings. 
All in all, it was the happiest day he had passed since 
he had landed on the American shore. The cavalcade 
was a merry one as it rode back towards George- 
town. To one of the party, however, this gayety 
came hard, fidouard de Crillon was suppressing a 
conflict of emotions, and at times was obliged to 
strain every nerve not to betray himself. The reason 
is not difficult to And. Susanne had told her brother 
that the Count's affection for Louise was sincere. 
Apparently she was not mistaken. Certain it is that 
De Crillon thought much of this beautiful girl, and 
told himself that he loved her. But he had told him- 
self the same thing with regard to others, and had 
believed it in some* cases; he believed it now, and 
perhaps he was right. These reflections occupied his 
mind as he chatted lightly with Annette. 

Louise was filled with similar thoughts as she 
cantered beside her father. She loved this noble 
Count, so handsome, so generous, so strong. She 
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did not hesitate, for she had never loved before. 
She asked herself if it were re^Uy possible that he 
returned that love, as he had a.ssured her so fervently. 
Could it be that she was preferable to him to the 
many grand dames whom he must know in France, and 
who could not fail to be flattered by his attentions? 
There seemed no doubt of it, yet one thing appeared 
strange to her. Why did he leave for France so 
soon? Why did he not wait until she had fulfilled 
her duty to her father? The answer came quickly. 
He had a duty to perform, as well as she, — one which 
he could not shirk, — his duty to his Emperor and to 
France. No, there was nothing strange in this, and 
she admired him the more because of it. 

Thus they rode into Georgetown and up to Major 
Griswold's house. De Crillon bade them farewell 
and turned his horse's head towards Washi^igton. 
As he did so, he saw Susanne standing in the door- 
way. Their eyes met, and the maid smiled triumph- 
antly. With a suppressed oath he put spurs to his 
horse, and was soon galloping rapidly across Rock 
Creek. 



CHAPTER IX 

Titles are marks of honest men and wise ; 
The fool, or knave, that wears a title lies. 

Young, Love of Fame. 

NOT far from Georgetown, amid undulating fields, 
wooded lawns, and deep ravines, stood Kalo- 
rama, the picturesque estate of Joel Barlow, then 
representing the United States at the Court of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. In the spring of 1812 it was 
occupied by the French Minister, M. Serurier, who 
became attached to it, and bestowed upon it much 
thought and care. The house looked out over a 
pretty sloping lawn of several acres ; the surround- 
ings were wild and thickly shaded in places, lending a 
charm arid quiet repose which was very grateful to the 
Imperial representative. Behind the mansion were 
gardens, those upon which M. Serurier was looking 
when we first saw him conversing with fidouard de 
Crillon. 

For a few days past the Count had been a guest 
at Kalorama, spending much of his time strolling 
about the grounds and groves ; apparently charmed 
and interested in the varied scenery and the Minis- 
ter's improvements, which even at this season were 
noticeable. But his mind was, in truth, occupied 
with other matters, — those affecting himself and his 
future. 

On the second morning after the dinner he rose 
early, and wandered out into the lane leading to the 
road to Georgetown. It was barely light, but, as he 
had some miles to walk, he thought it prudent to 
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start before the sun had fairly risen. Besides, he 
, had passed a restless night, the note he had received 
' from Susanne having given him great anxiety. 

" Why does she wish to see me? " he muttered, as 
he stopped on the bridge over the creek and for a 
moment watched the foaming cascade. " Ah 1 bah ! '' 
he went on, starting forward again. " It makes little 
difference. They can do nothing to annoy me here. I 
am well established, and no one will listen to them." 

He now entered Pennsylvania Avenue, and again 
stopped and looked before and around him. There 
was the President's house, set in the middle of an 
uncultivated pasture, unprotected by fence or hedge, 
and bare of shade save for the few trees near the 
path leading to the Avenue. The brick government 
buildings looked lonely and melancholy, and the fog 
rising from the river towards Alexandria made De 
Crillon shiver. He turned and walked on the clayey 
sidewalk between the rows of scraggy trees towards 
Capitol Hill, more than a mile away. Between the 
Executive Mansion and the low, double-winged Capi- 
tol there were few houses of the better class, shanties 
and the temporary dwellings of laborers being dotted 
about the fields. De Crillon smiled bitterly, and 
shugged his shoulders. 

" Br-r-r, but it is cold and damp and miserable," 
he gasped. "She craves France — and why not? 
Why should she not have it? Jhu-Marie! I don't 
understand what makes me hesitate to take her 
with me." 

As he passed round the Capitol through the more 
thickly settled portion, and then down the plain 
toward the Eastern Branch, his mind wandered to 
Alphonse and Susanne Bosuet, and a scowl came 
over his face. He knew that the brother was in 
America, and what had brought him there. But the 
sister, — he was at a loss to understand her presence 
in Washington, and in the service of the Griswolds. 
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He would find out what it meant before long, how- 
ever, and he hastened his steps towards the church. 
As he drew in sight of it, he saw before him a figure 
which he recognized ; and in a few moments he 
stood beside Susanne, Just as she was about to enter. 
She stopped and looked round at him. For a time 
neither spoke, but at last De Crillon said impatiently : 

"You have requested me to come here, Made- 
moiselle. What is it? " 

Susanne drew her veil more closely over her face. 

-/' Not here, M. le Comte," she replied, with em- 
phasis on the title. "I have seen some one who 
knows me enter the church. Come to the other 
side." 

. She moved away a few feet round the corner of 
the church, and De Crillon followed. 

" A little patience, Monsieur," she then said, " and 
I will tell you why I wrote you. Alphonse is expect- 
ing to hear from you ; he is becoming anxious." 

The Count made a gesture of irritation. 

"What does he expect. Mademoiselle?" he said. 

" That is just what I will tell you, if you will give 
me time. But I think you can guess." 

" I cannot imagine. Nor can I understand how 
you know what he expects. Have you heard from 
him?" 

Susanne laughed. 

" Why is it strange that I should hear from my 
brother, M. ifidouard — de Crillon?" she answered 
with a courtesy. " Do you think he would leave his 
sister alone in this foreign land? " 

De Crillon started. 

" You do not mean to tell me he is in Washing- 
ton?" he said quickly. 

" I have said nothing of the kind," she answered 
with another provoking little laugh. " You are ner- 
vous. I have said that he would not leave me alone, 
and he has therefore referred me to his old friend." 
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De Crillon moved impatiently. 

" Come to the point, Susanne Bosuet," he de- 
manded. *' Why have you sent for me? " 

" Alphpnse thinks that he should have heard from 
you before now." 

" And why, pray? He is comfortably situated, and 
knows that I am busy here. J^su^ but you are exas- 
perating, Susanne! Answer my question without 
further bantering. What does he want? " 

" A small amount of money, M. de Crillon. He 
has no ancestral estate to depend upon." 

De Crillon turned suddenly upon her and said 
savagely, — 

" Once for all, understand that I am not to be in- 
timidated by your brother. Par Dieu, he can have 
no money from me until the proper time comes. 
What need has he of money?" 

" He must live, my dear Count ; and in this coun- 
try one cannot do so without paying for it You 
forget that we are not in Paris." 

" I provided well for him before I left him. By 
Heaven, he is even more impudent than I imagined. 
Is this all you wish of me, for if it is I must be going 
to more agreeable and more profitable business?" 

He turned on his heel, as if to move away. Susanne 
laid her hand on his arm. 

"One moment, my dear friend," she said with 
annoying coolness. " Do not decide too hastily. My 
brother Alphonse wishes twenty Jhousand francs, and 
you will give them to him. You are a man of your 
word, are you not, fidouard ? — pardon, M. de Crillon, 
— and you have promised to divide with us what you 
should receive. Is it not so ? " 

He shook her off fiercely, and answered with a 
sneering laugh, — 

"I have promised nothing that I have not done, 
and I pay not one denier. Let this be understood. 
Count ]l£douard de Crillon, in the direct line from the 
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'brave g6n6ral/ cousin of the Duke d'Istrie, friend of 
Bassanoy and Ambassador of the Emperor, is well 
known and highly honored here. Threats will be 
of no avail, Susanne. So, good morning." 

Once more he started, but Susanne again stopped 
him. 

" Do as you wish, E!douard," she said calmly; *' but 
hear what I say. The money you have, or, if you 
have n't it, you can get it. You have just said how 
highly respected the Count de Crillon is. Is it not 
well that he should remain so?" 

" Bah, Susanne ! " replied the other, in disgust. 
" Why do you waste words? I have no money, not 
a livre; and if I had I would keep it. Do yoi«i 
imagine I fear a maid in the service of Major Gris- 
wold? Would they believe you in preference to me, 
who have their confidence and esteem? When the 
proper time comes I shall do as I agreed, but until 
then I fear no one." 

" Very well," said Susanne, in her turn preparing to 
depart. " I shall write Alphonse what you say. I 
shall tell him that his suspicions are true, that ydu 
intend to escape him and give him nothing." 

" Tell him what you wish," replied De Crillon, throw- 
ing his cape over his shoulders. 

" And then," continued Susanne, as she tied her 
veil, ** I may tell Mile. Louise, and Mile. Annette, and 
M. le Major, that the Count fidouard de Crillon is 
known to me, and is a dear friend of my brother. 
Ah ! fidouard, they will be sorry to hear that the 
noble Count is in partnership with a fugitive from 
France, especially Mile. Louise." 

** Silence, Susanne Bosuet," said De Crillon, raising 
the little whip which he had brought with him. " Do 
not dare to speak to me thus of your mistress. The 
time has come for patience to cease. Tell them all 
what you choose and when you choose. They '11 not 
believe you." 
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. " You are mistaken, my friend," answered Susanne 
quietly, paying little heed to De Crillon's anger. 
" They will believe all I tell them. You are treading 
on dangerous ground, iSdouard, and must be careful, 
or your impetuosity will ruin you. You were near 
the abyss at Kalorama night before last It is known 
by many here that you are much taken with Mile. 
Louise. Mile. Annette knows it, and does not ap> 
prove of it, for I have heard her tell her sister so. 
Be reasonable, ]l£douard. I can help you much. Do 
as I say. Get the twenty thousand francs, — four 
thousand dollars, — and nothing will be said." 

De Crillon bit his lip and hesitated. Susanne, 
noticing this, proceeded, — 

" There are other things that we know, Alphonse 
and I. He was by accident on the same packet 
which brought you from England, where you made 
your agreement with John Henry. Ah ! do not look 
surprised. My brother has written me a long letter. 
You and Henry made your agreement upon this packet 
but, strange to say, you did not use such caution as 
one would have expected from one of your sagacity 
and experience. It so happened that Alphonse over- 
heard your conversation one dark night. Learning 
this, you thought it wise to make an arrangement 
with my brother.** 

While she was speaking, the Count was drumming 
nervously with his foot. When she had finished he 
broke forth, with an attempt at iridifference, — 

"My faith, Susanne! When does he need this 
money? It will take me some time to get it." 

" Ah ! fidouard, you are generous, as I thought," 
exclaimed the woman, cheerfully. " To-morrow will 
do, or even a few days later. Come. Do you see the 
top of that brick kiln over by the river? Bring it to 
me there at this hour, one week from to-day. Your 
suit is won, fidouard, and I congratulate you on your 
decision. Mile. Louise's heart is yours already. She 
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longs for you. She pines for you and France. In 
less than a month we go to New England. You 
will be welcome there if you are careful. But re- 
member that ships cross the ocean faster than 
they used to do» and that your kinsman may have 
written again. Now I am going to pray the good 
God to watch over you and Mile. Louise." 

** One moment," said De Crillon, in his turn detain- 
ing her. "First tell me how you happen to be 
here." 

" It is very simply explained," replied the maid, less 
aggressively. *' When Fouchd was exiled two years 
ago, Alphonse and I were about to be sent to Amer- 
ica, — you know very well why, l^douard. Ah ! but 
the Police lost a good minister in Fouch6^ and we lost 
a good friend. However, we could not be too par- 
ticular. We must live and keep in the service. 
When Savary succeeded him we were fortunate in 
being retained, and about a year ago had new instruc- 
tions. Alphonse was sent to England, I was to come 
here. Ah, well, the best way to do was to join some 
one who would be likely to bring me in contact with 
the people I was to watch ; so I went into the ser- 
vice of Major Griswold." 

" But you do not seem to be doing much except 
spy upon me," said De Crillon, 

"No. The fact is, my dear E!douard, that both 
Alphonse and I are tired of the business, and are 
better satisfied with our present undertaking. Au 
revoir, my old friend. Do not disappoint me." 

This said, she walked hastily round the corner and 
disappeared into the church. De Crillon stood a 
moment dazed. Then with an oath he struck his leg 
with his whip, and hurried off in the direction of the 
Capital. He was in no pleasant frame of mind. He 
had been beaten by a woman, and made to give a 
promise which at tlie present moment he saw little 
chance of fulfilling. Not that the probability of his 
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failing to keep his agreement troubled him. He was 
of that easy temperament which cares little for prom- 
iseSy and less for their accomplishment What an- 
noyed him was the possible consequences of his 
neglecting to heed Susanne's warning. 

We have already seen why De Crillon had come to 
Washington, and it must also be apparent that his er- 
rand interested himself more than any one else. Up to 
the present time ever)^hing had been moving smoothly 
and he was on the verge of final success, when he 
received this letter from Susanne. He had recog- 
nized her the first time he had been at Major Gris- 
wold's, and his immediate sensation had been one of 
anxiety, for her being in Washington was far from 
his mind. Alphonse had not mentioned her presence 
in the American Capital. Perhaps Alphonse had not 
known it himself at the time of their meeting in 
Massachusetts, but this was not probable. What, 
then, thought De Crillon, could be his motive in 
keeping her presence a secret? The Count saw it 
clearly. Alphonse had known that his sister would 
be useful in holding De Crillon in check, and was 
using her as a spy upon his movements. ]l£douard 
de Crillon was accustomed to this kind of treatment, 
and under ordinary circumstances would have paid 
little heed to it; but at the present juncture it was 
irritating to him. He bit his lip, and swung his whip 
angrily as he passed round Capitol Hill. 



CHAPTER X 

This scholar, rake. Christian, dupe, gamester, and poet. 
David Garrick, Jupiter and Mercury. 

THE sun was now shining over the scattered city, 
and signs of life were beginning to show them- 
selves on the long, barren streets. De Crillon paid 
no attention to those whom he met, for he knew none 
of them. His mind was occupied with planning his 
course of action. 

" Diantrer^ he muttered, as he turned into a street 
leading through the pastures to the Potomac. " I must 
arrange this matter in some way. Twenty thousand 
francs ! Par Dieu^ I *m hardly in a position to pay 
that amount. What we will get for those accursed 
letters is uncertain. I '11 see Henry and talk it over." 

Near the bank of the river were two or three 
laborers' houses, and it was towards one of these 
that he directed his steps. The few workingmen he 
met turned* back and looked * at him, for the appear- 
ance of one of the quality in that quarter, and at such 
an early hour, was unusual. But De Crillon did not 
notice them. Crossing the threshold, he entered the 
house and rapped on a door. There was a move- 
ment in the room, and the door was presently opened 
by a middle-aged man with a handsome Milesian 
face and graceful figure. He was correctly dressed, 
but, alas! his raiment was shabby; and his manner 
was courtly, but he showed distinctly the marks of 
dissipation. 

"Good morning, noble Count," he said, bowing 
with his hand on his heart '' It is a great pleasure 
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to see you. I'm becoming lonely, and miss the 
society of my friends. Come in and join me in a 
glass of punch that I have brewed to drive away 
melancholy. Ye gods ! This is not like London and 
the Pitt Club, though the punch is better." 

" I am sorry you find it so dull, Mr. Henry, but it 
will not be for long now. Yes, I will take a glass to 
clear these poisonous vapors from my Jhroat. I have 
come to talk matters over with you a little, for the 
time is drawing near when we must act decisively. 
The President has about concluded to take the letters, 
but we must see him first. Are you ready to go soon ? " 

"The sooner the better, sir, for I shall then be 
able to leave this cursed hole. Egad, sir ! it 's worse 
than the pot-houses of Boston, where I passed some 
months four years ago waiting the convenience of 
that mountebank, Craig! I will go with you now, 
noble sir, or whenever you desire." 

"There are some points to be considered first," 
answered De Crillon, seating himself and throwing 
back his cloak. " I have agreed to give you a deed 
of St. Martial for four hundred thousand francs, more 
than you will get for the letters. How is the differ- 
ence to be made good? " 

" Ah ! sir, you see me as I am, an object of your 
charity," answered John Henry, with a smile. "I 
have no source of income at the present time save 
that which God has given me," tapping his forehead 
with his forefinger. 

"You must remember, Mr. Henry, that my ex- 
penses have been large, and that I am paying for 
your sojourn here as well. I am willing to do this, 
for I am much attached to you. But the sacrifice of 
my ancestral estate is great, and I must have some 
security." 

" I can only give you my note," answered Henry, 
with a sigh. " When I shall have reached France I 
shall remit to you." 
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De Crillon seemed for a moment absorbed in 
thought. Finally he raised his head and said, — 

" That will do very well, Mr. Henry. You will be 
rich when you have acquired the property. So 
much for this. I do not wish to be hard on you, 
so I have decided to allow you one thousand dollars 
with which to defray the expenses of your journey to 
France, which you will make quietly and rapidly as 
soon as the transaction is consummated." 

"Very good, very good. I thank you^ Count,, 
for your generosity. A little more punch? Ah! 
how it warms the blood, and makes one think of 
those pleasant days gone by ! When you return to 
France, M. de Crillon, we shall enjoy together the 
society of Paris, as we did that of London last year. 
Let me tell you again what I told you on the packet. 
I have seen many phases of life, sir — as a lawyer, an 
editor, a soldier — yes, sir, an officer in the army of 
the United States ; a special envoy of his Britannic — 
I should say, Satanic — Majesty! What ingratitude, 
Count ! But I am now ready to aid you and your 
Emperor, and bring about war with Great Britain. 
Another glass to your Emperor ! " 

De Crillon was becoming impatient; but he con- 
trolled himself, and drank the toast 

" You have certainly been maltreated," he said, as 
he put down his glass. " But when you reach St. 
Martial, amid the shades and by the mountains of 
sunny Provence, you will forget all these things, and 
live a life of quiet and contentment. Now once more 
to our affairs. Have you no letter from which you 
can read extracts to the President, that he may be 
convinced? It seems to me that this would be 
wise." 

" You have them, and have read them, sir. Choose 
for yourself. Oh, John Craig! John Craig f why 
did you abandon me, and throw this mine into your 
own camp? But so much the better, 'for '^tis the 
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sport to have the enginer hoist with his own petar.' 
Another glass?" 

" No," said De Crillon, putting out his hand, " not 
yet! Spirits free the mind, but they loosen the 
tongue as well, and we must keep it under control in 
our business. I have other things to tell you, and 
then you will consider what is wise. Do you remem- 
ber a certain Frenchman who recognized me upon 
the packet?" 

" I do indeed, Count. A handsome, well-informed 
man, who spoke English, but not so well as you do." 

" Then let me tell you that he is a spy. He is 
watching our movements. He is now in Massa- 
chusetts, but his sister is here, and she is cleverer 
than he. I will give you a bit of their history, and 
then you will understand that it will be well to be 
careful. When I was in Paris in the household 
of his Majesty, this man, Alphonse Bosuet by name, 
was a member of the secret service; and a very 
good one he was, until about a year ago he was 
sent to England on a special mission. He then 
found it to his advantage to neglect his duties, and 
has come to America on an errand of his own. At 
the same time he knows that I am here, and suspects 
that I have some secret which may be useful to him. 
He has put his sister on guard. This I know ; and 
I know also that these two worthies will impede our 
undertaking if they can. So not too many words, 
my dear sir. A clear head and a steady hand until 
you are safely aboard the * Wasp.' " 

" Quite right. Count," Henry replied, pushing away 
his glass. ''I am aware that caution is advisable. 
Cautious I will be, then. When will it please you 
to call upon this venerable ruler, this Nerva?" 

"We shall go the day after to-morrow. The 
appointment is already made. In the mean while 
take a little fresh air, if you can find it by the banks 
of this steaming river. I shall have the money paid 
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in two drafts, — one for one thousand dollars, which 
will be handed to you. When all is arranged I will 
meet you here, give you the title-deed and the 
money, see you safely on the New York stage- 
coach, and bid you God-speed." 

''This is indeed pleasing," said Henry, his hand 
stealing towards the untouched glass. **I pledge 
you, M. de Crillon, with a grateful heart." 

" You are welcome, quite welcome, for all I have 
done for you," replied De Crillon, raising his glass. 
" As I have told you many times, I am* sacrificing 
much in giving up my home in Lebeur; but my 
field of action is in Paris, near the throne, and I 
must henceforward give myself to my Emperor. I 
thank you, Mr. Henry, for giving me the opportu- 
nity of serving him. When you reach France, the 
doors of all my friends* houses — and I have many 
friends — will be open to you, and you will be grate- 
fully received by his Majesty. I shall follow you 
as soon as everything is perfected here. From your 
placid home in Provence you will be able to look 
upon Britain's discomfiture with delight and com- 
placency. How sweet it will be to you, far out of 
reach of those who would injure you, to see your 
enemies humbled ! One thing alone distresses me, — 
that you, with your tastes and inclinations, should 
be obliged to forego the pleasures of that society 
here which you would wish to cultivate. But it has 
seemed wise that you should not be seen, in order 
to avert suspicion. Foster is on the watch for any 
move, and holds me in contempt But I, a French- 
man, care little for his insults. They only strengthen 
me with this government, and with M. Serurier, who 
is aiding me in every way. There is little for us to 
fear now but the Bosuets, .who are jealous of me 
because I am doing what they would have wished to 
do. Again let me caution you against them." 

" I understand perfectly, sir, your position in the 
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matter, or I should not have been so patient as I 
have been. Yes, it is irksome to one of my tastes 
to be buried in this den by the miasma of the Poto- 
mac. But thanks to my knowledge in compounding 
medicaments, I have been able to ward off disease 
thus far. I shall be ready for you day after to-mor- 
row. At what hour? " 

'* I shall call for you at eleven. It will be but a 
short walk from here down their boulevard. Jhu- 
Marie ^ whaj a city this is, — your Washington I This 
morning I walked and walked and walked in one 
straight line, with nothing in sight but fog and 
swamps and hovels. You may think that I have 
enjoyed it better than you, because I have had 
more freedom. Do not deceive yourself. I would 
gladly be away from it, and shall be as soon as 
may be. Now I think ever3^ing is arranged. I 
will leave you to consider matters until I see you 
again." 

*' A parting draught, M. le Comte, before you go 
out into the damp. Remember what good Bishop 
Berkeley says, — 

* Our youth we can have but to-day. 
We may always find time to grow old.* 

Your health and happiness ! " 

De Crillon again drank reluctantly. He then rose, 
and bidding Henry good morning walked quickly 
out into the road leading to Pennsylvania Avenue. 
As he turned into the latter street, a large coach 
drawn by four white horses was coming towards 
him. It was too late for him to escape being seen, 
so he stopped and bowed as it passed. 

" The Royal George, by God ! and they'll wonder 
what I 'm doing here," he muttered. •' I might have 
known that I'd meet some one. No matter. It's 
easily explained." 

On top of the coach were a number of members 
of Congress, nearly all of whom knew the Count. As 
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they passed him they lifted their hats, and were soon 
well on towards Capitol Hill. During the rest of his 
walk to Georgetown he met no one he knew, until as 
he was crossing Rock Creek, John Randolph, clad 
in redingote, riding breeches, and high boots, with a 
visored cap shading his eyes, cantered by on a black 
stallion. 

" That Henry 's an idiot," the Count thought, as he 
turned into the lane leading to Kalorama. '' He and 
his bottle will ruin everything. He must be got out 
of the country, and so must the Bosuets as well. 
He first, they next." 

Shortly after this he was in the presence of the 
Minister, telling him that his disclosures would soon 
be made public. 



CHAPTER XI 

She 's beautiful, therefore to be woo'd ; 
She is a woman, therefore to be won. 

King Henry VL 

IT was afternoon, and Louise lay resting upon the 
couch in her room. Annette and her father had 
just gone out to pay visits, but Louise had pleaded 
fatigue and a headache^ and remained behind. She 
was truly tired, and her head was feverish ; but it was 
not so much this that kept her at home, as her desire 
to be alone and think over in quiet the events of the 
past few weeks. They had been full of interest for 
her, and she had enjoyed them beyond her expecta- 
tions. For some time she had not realized why this 
was, for although she was invited everywhere, and 
was paid marked attention by all the young gallants 
whom she met, she did not care for them, and thought 
them dull and provincial. Nevertheless, she had en- 
joyed herself, and all at once, after her return from 
that first ride to Alexandria, the truth dawned upon 
her and she was startled. Imperceptibly to herself, 
the charms and fascinations of the handsome De Cril- 
lon had impressed themselves upon her susceptible 
romance-loving nature ; and she awaked the next day 
to feel that there was something in his presence that 
was necessary to her, and that it was that, and only 
that, that made her contented or gave her pleasure. 

As she lay thinking of these things, she had in her 
hand the note which the Count had given her at Kal- 
orama. She had read it more than once already, and 
now she unfolded it again and held it before her. 
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She sighed, and, letting her hand drop, looked out 
through the window. Her mind wandered back to 
France and St. Germain, where but a short two years 
before she had walked in company with her school- 
mates under the shade of the trees, and looked out 
from the terrace over the plain below. She sighed 
again. Ah ! for those happy days at dear St. Ger- 
main-en-Laye ! She wished herself back again at 
school, away from America, away from the tempta- 
tion she saw rising before her. 

At last she raised her hand again, and read De 
Crillon's note. As she did so the blood rushed to 
her face, her eyes sparkled, and she smiled. After 
all, she thought, why was it wrong? Why should she 
not love? Others had done it before, were doing it 
all the time, and it was not considered a crime. No ! 
she loved this man and she could not help it. And 
was he sincere? He had written so, and said so; 
why should she not believe him? If she could not 
believe him she could not love him, and she knew 
that she did love him. 

All at once she thought of her father and of An- 
nette; and her eyes grew dull again, and again she 
looked out of the window. She remembered her 
promise to her sister, and she would keep it as well 
as in her lay to do so. She felt how much her 
father's happiness depended upon her, and that it 
was for that alone they had come to America Sud- 
denly she started again. Why could she not have 
both? Why could she not performi her duty to her 
father, and obey the dictates of her heart? There 
was no reason why. She would love De Crillon, and 
be patient until such time as she could tell her father 
and sister of it and ask their help and sympathy. 
In the interim she would keep her secret and make 
them happy. 

As she was thus thinking, there was a light tap on 
her door. She sat up quickly, with the feeling of one 
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who has been detected in some act which she would 
conceal. The next moment she collected herself and 
called, — 

" Come in." 

The door opened, and Susanne stood before her 
with downcast eyes, and courtesied. 

"What is it?" asked Louise, a little impatiently. 
" Did I not tell you that I wished to rest? " 

** Pardon, Mademoiselle," replied Susanne, apolo- 
getically, ** I know it ; but I had something for you 
that could not wait" 

" Something for me ? What ? " 

" A letter. Mademoiselle." 

" From whom ? " 

" If Mademoiselle will read she will see," answered 
the maid, handing her a sealed letter. Louise looked 
it over, and then raised her eyes to Susanne. 

" But how do you know that it is for me? There 
is no address, nothing to show." 

" It was given to me for you. Mademoiselle," the 
woman replied without raising her eyes. 

"By whom?" 

" If Mademoiselle will please read, she will see." 

Louise broke open the note, and as she caught 
sight of the handwriting, she uttered an exclamation 
of surprise and looked up quickly at Susanne. 

"Who gave you this?" she demanded, her cheeks 
aflame and her eyes flashing. 

" M. le Comte, Mademoiselle." 

"When and where have you seen him?" 

" At mass, this morning, Mademoiselle." 

" Ah ! " said Louise, as she began reading. Sud- 
denly she again looked up at the maid with eyes full 
of wonder. 

" Monsieur says that he knows you, Susanne. How 
is this?" 

The maid hesitated; then she seemed to take 
courage, and answered, — 
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"Yes, Mademoiselle. I know M. le Comte de 
CriUon." 

** Why have you never spoken of this before? " 

" It is not for me to speak until I am asked, 
Mademoiselle." 

"Right, Susanne. How long have you known 
him?" 

" I was in the service of his cousin two years before 
I came here with you." 

"M. leDucd'Istrie.?" 

" No, Mademoiselle, Mme. la Comtesse de Tryon." 

Louise was silent a moment. At last she asked 
hesitatingly, — 

" Did the Count tell you what he had written? ** 

"A little. Mademoiselle, not all." 

"What did he tell you?" 

" That he should like to meet you by the ravine 
below the garden at Kalorama this afternoon, 
Mademoiselle." 

" Leave me. I shall ring when I want you." 

When left to herself, Louise took the note and 
read it again rapidly. She was battling with herself, 
and was undecided. She knew that her father and 
sister would not only disapprove her committing this 
rash act, — they would be horrified by it, and perhaps 
would not forgive her. Yet she could not make up 
her mind to refuse the Count's appealing request. 
He said that he must see her alone for one moment, 
or die. Why should she not grant this? Why 
should she not go, if accompanied by her maid? 
There could be no impropriety in this. At last she 
got up with a look of determination. 

" I will go," she thought, her lips firmly set " I 
will see him, and pray him to be strong, as I am try- 
ing to be. I will tell him that I love him, and implore 
him to be patient" 

She touched a bell, and sat down before her mirror. 
Susanne came in. 
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" Who is below?" asked Louise of the maid. 

" Jacques, Mademoiselle." 

" Tell him I am going out for a walk. Then return 
and do my hair." 

Susanne did the errand, and soon came back. 

*' You have been a good girl, Susanne, and I will 
trust you," said Louise, as the maid arranged her 
coiffure. " I am going, and you go with me. Do 
you know the way? " 

" Yes, Mademoiselle." 

" How long will it take to walk there? " 

" Not more than half an hour. Mademoiselle." 

" They will not be at home for two hours. Susanne, 
I depend upon you for silence. M. le Comte wishes 
to see me about something important; so do not 
speak of my going out." 

" I will do anything for you, Mademoiselle ; you 
need not fear that I will betray you. Pardon my 
familiarity. Mademoiselle. I understand and will be 
dumb." 

" Now my cape and bonnet, and a thick veil." 

A few minutes later the two were hurrying round 
the outskirts of the town towards Kalorama. We 
will leave them on their way, and return for a moment 
to the Count. 

On his return from seeing Henry the day before, 
he had spoken with Serurier, and then retired to his 
room. The fact that he had promised Susanne the 
money at first annoyed him ; but upon more deliber- 
ate consideration, he became convinced that, after all, 
the victory was his. What was four thousand dollars, 
he thought, if with it he could buy her silence and 
co-operation ? A mere trifle, if he would receive what 
he expected for the letters. With the prospect of 
this gain, neither the woman nor her brother would 
attempt further advances, and they would remain 
quiet until the time came when they were to be paid. 
And, better still, he could use Susanne as a means of 
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communication with Louise. With an impetuous 
determination, he wrote the note. The next morning, 
finding Susanne at mass, he gave it to her with in- 
structions. It was fortunate for all concerned that he 
left the church before Alphonse reached it. 

Not far below Serurier's garden, at the extremity 
of a sloping piece of land, was a deep ravine through 
which ran a stream. It was a secluded place, and in 
February was seldom visited. For this reason De 
Crillon had chosen it for a place of meeting. 

It was early in the afternoon when he put on his 
hat and coat, and, as had been his custom frequently 
during his visit at the Minister's, sauntered out into 
the garden to enjoy the air and quiet, and to admire 
its tastefully arranged walks and mazes. While in 
sight of the mansion he seemed much interested in 
all about him, but as he disappeared behind a mass 
of high shrubs, his pace quickened and he walked 
hastily forward towards the ravine. 

As he stood watching the rivulet dashing and leap- 
ing on its way to the creek and the Potomac, his 
thoughts passed rapidly over his life in Washington. 
What a series of successes it had been ; even greater 
than he had hoped, although he had anticipated much. 
He had at once become a social favorite, and he 
smiled as he thought of all the conquests he had 
made among the belles dames of the Capital. But 
he was used to this ; had he not done the same in 
.London, and had he not been a great favorite with a 
certain class in Paris ? It amused and gratified him. 
It was his pastime, as it had been before in other 
fields. 

It may seem curious that any woman could rouse 
his true affections and sincere respect. But it was 
precisely this which had happened. For once in his 
life, probably the first time, he had been captured by 
a woman's beauty, and had fallen in love with one of 
those creatures whom heretofore he had considered 
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but playthings, for the temporary gratification of a 
passing passion. To such a man as De Crillon this 
was an unlooked-for discovery, and at first he could 
not believe it. But it was not long before he was 
forced to confess it to himself; for all his thoughts, 
all his desires, became gradually centred on this one 
object, — the possession of Louise Griswold. He had 
now reached the point where he was sure that she 
returned his affection, but he wished to hear her say 
it, and so had written. 

With all these feelings, however, he did not forget 
his perilous position, nor did he lose sight of his true 
errand to Washington. Had it not been for the latter, 
in all probability he would have gone about his suit 
in a far different manner. He cared for no one, and 
feared no one, under ordinary circumstances; but 
now success or ruin awaited him, and he had seen 
too much of the world and tasted too many of its 
vicissitudes to take unwarranted risks or to throw 
away his ambitions, even for the love of a pretty girl. 
He would gain Louise, but not at the expense of 
liberty and fortune. He was still the same De Crillon 
who had dropped into Washington a few weeks 
before, unknown and unheralded. His heart was 
touched but his character was unchanged. 

He had been waiting for nearly an hour, musing 
and strolling impatiently up and down the bank of 
the ravine, when he heard a rustling sound on the 
bank above him. He turned quickly, and saw the 
Jorm of Louise Griswold coming towards him. She 
hesitated, but the next moment he sprang forward, 
and stood beside her. His first impulse was to seize 
her, fly with her, give up everything for the possession 
of her ; but he controlled himself, and with his hand 
on his heart, removed his hat and bowed respectfully. 
For a moment longer he was silent. Then he smiled 
at her, and said quickly, — 

" So you have been kind enough to come. Made- 
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moiselle. I thank you. I began to fear that you had 
taken offence at my note." 

Louise did not answer. 

'' You do not speak. Is it possible that my fears 
are well founded, and that you have come to tell me 
that I have been too bold? " 

Louise still hesitated. Finally she replied in a 
voice that betrayed her agitation, — 

" You have been very bold, Monsieur, and I have 
done wrong to come to you ; but I could not help 
it" 

He stepped closer to her, but she drew back. 

"I could not help it. Monsieur, because I must 
speak with you and you must listen to me. But first 
tell me why you have sent for me? " 

"Can you ask me that, Mademoiselle?" he ex- 
' claimed passionately. " Can you doubt that it was 
that I might see you alone for one moment, and tell 
you all I am suffering, that this poor heart is ach- 
ing to hear your voice ? You asked me a few days ago 
to wait, and I have done so, though it has almost cost 
me my life. Do not put me off longer. Let me tell 
you here, where none can see us, none can hear us, 
that I love you, and that I must have your love in 
returq. Mademoiselle — Louise, I must return to 
France in a few weeks. Come with me ! Leave this 
place ! Come to the home of the De Crillons." 

" What you ask. Monsieur, is impossible, and un- 
worthy of you," answered Louise, her voice trembling. 
" But I forgive you because I know that you do not 
realize what you say. I asked you to wait, but you 
must wait longer than this. You say you must go 
back to France in a few weeks. Why is this? Be- 
cause it is your duty to your Emperor to do so. I 
honor you for it, M. de Crillon. Will you not be 
equally generous to me? I must remain here; and 
why? Because I have a duty to perform to my father 
and sister. You are not consistent, M. le Comte." 
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De Crillon bit his lip, for he saw that he had gone 
too far. With a calmer manner he said, — 

" Forgive me, Mademoiselle. Forgive one whose 
reason is turned by love. I love you, I adore you. 
Tell me that my love is returned, and I will wait." 

Louise did not answer. She was sobbing bitterly. 

" You have told me that I might hope," he went 
on. ** Tell me now that my hopes are fulfilled." 

Louise threw back her veil, which had been closely 
bound about her face, and looked at him. 

" I believe you, M. de Crillon," she said, her eyes 
filled with tears, " and I trust you. Do not ask me 
more than that now. We leave here next week. My 
father is anxious to reach Massachusetts, and has 
decided to go sooner than he expected. We shall 
not arrive there, though, for nearly a month, as we 
stop on the way. When we have been there a time, 
come to see us. I know that my father will be happy 
to have you, for he has told me that he intends 
inviting you on your way home. Then, if you feel as 
you do now, you may speak. Now farewell. I have 
stayed too long already." 

Without another word, and before De Crillon could 
answer, she ran quickly up the path and out of 
sight. 

De Crillon was baffled, but he saw no better way 
out of the difficulty than to do as she said. Any 
further attempt at present would be fatal, not only to 
his suit, but to the consummation of his other plans 
as well. But De Crillon was not easily disheartened, 
and he walked back to Kalorama determined to hasten 
Henry's matter, and leave Washington as soon as 
might be. When he reached the house he found 
that the Minister and his wife had gone out. As he 
was restless and ill at ease, he ordered his horse and 
cantered off towards Tenallytown. The ride steadied 
his overwrought nerves, and when he returned he felt 
ready to go on with his work with fresh energy. 
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He had no social engagement that evening; there- 
fore he excused himself to the Minister about an hour 
after dinner, and strolled out by the lane and took 
the road for Washington. He walked rapidly along 
until he reached the President's house. AH seemed 
quiet about it ; so De Crillon went to the door, and a 
few moments later had sent his card to the President. 

" M. le President will be pleased to see you in his 
office, M. le Comte,'* said John Sioussa, the French 
porter, as he returned to the reception room. 

De Crillon followed the servant, and was introduced 
into the presence of James Madison, who was alone, 
examining a mass of documents. On seeing the 
Count he rose and gave him his hand. 

**You are a late visitor. Count," he said kindly; 
"but I am no less delighted to see you. What 
may I do for you? You evidently have business on 
your mind.*' 

" I have come to consult you with regard to 
Henry's letters, Mr. President," answered De Crillon, 
taking Mr. Madison's proffered hand and bowing. 

" Ah ! yes. I was saying to Mr. Monroe only to- 
day that we should come to a decision about this 
matter at once. What have you new in regard 
to it?" 

" Henry is becoming impatient, sir, with his en- 
forced seclusion, and I am afraid that he may become 
unmanageable. I should advise immediate action." 

Mr. Madison thought a moment. 

" I see no reason why this cannot be arranged at 
once, M. le Comte," he said. " We have decided to 
purchase the documents. The only question is as to 
price. His first demand of two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars is unreasonable, and cannot be 
entertained by us." 

" I think he is ready to take a much smaller sum^ 
Mr. President." 

"How much?" 
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" I think he will take the fifty thousand which you 
suggested to me a few days ago, if it is done at 
once." 

** Matters are approaching a crisis, sir, and I am 
more than willing to close this transaction. If there 
is truth in what these letters say, it is only just that 
the people should know of it at once. In any event, 
it would be unfair to the opposition to postpone the 
presentation of this evidence to so late a day that 
they would have little or no time in which to answer. 
This is the 9th of February, M. de Crillon. When 
do you wish to confer with us? " 

" To-morrow, if possible, Mr. President. The news 
from France is becoming serious, and I am anxious 
to have everything arranged so that I can leave for 
the army at a moment's notice. Relations with 
Russia are becoming more and more strained." 

''I understand. I have a meeting with Mr. 
Monroe day after to-morrow morning, and any time 
between eleven and one o'clock will be agreeable to 
me, if convenient to you." 

" Perfectly, Mr. President. Pray excuse my in- 
truding upon you at this late hour. I will see Henry, 
and bring him here the day after to-morrow. I will 
leave you now to your affairs. Good evening." 

As De Crillon hurried back towards Georgetown, 
he was quite easy in his mind. He felt that, notwith- 
standing some delays and inconveniences, matters 
were moving smoothly, and that the crisis was safely 
passed. 



CHAPTER XII 

'Sblud ! an arrant traitor, as any 's in the universal 'orld, or in 
France or in England. — King Henry V. 

THE Van Ness mansion overlooked the Potomac 
away down to Alexandria, and from its door- 
step could be seen the shipping far out on the river. 
The entertainments given at this villa were perhaps 
the most elegant in Washington during the Madison 
administ^'ations, and the house was well adapted to 
receiving those who had the opportunity of enjoying 
the most popular hostess's generous hospitality. 
The broad hall, the spacious ball-room, the great 
panelled dining-room, all furnished and appointed 
with a taste and luxuriousness unusual in Washington 
in those early days of its existence, were attractive in 
the extreme, and when brilliantly lighted and filled 
with the Hite of the town made a picture which would 
have done credit to Paris or Potsdam. 

On the evening after his visit to the President, 
Count de Crillon went to a grand ball given by Mrs. 
Van Ness in honor of the diplomatic corps. He was 
determined to heed Louise's request, but to have one 
more dance with her. The minuet had begun, the 
strains of the music swelled through the halls, and 
Louise was elated as she stood beside £douard de 
Crillon. Of all the dancers there, he was the most 
graceful, and for the time she forgot her good reso- 
lutions and gave herself up to the pleasure of the 
moment. As the Count touched her hand, he bent 
forward and whispered something in her ear. A 
bright flush covered her cheeks, and the next time 
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their hands touched there was a gentle pressure, and 
the Count smiled. 

The ball, being given for the foreign representa- 
tives, was most brilliant with dazzling uniforms and 
gorgeous toilettes. All were enjoying themselves 
save one, and he was more or less uncomfortable. 
John Augustus Foster, Minister from Great Britain, 
the young man who had been sent to prepare the 
way for war, did not relish the company into which 
necessity threw him. The chief causes of his dis- 
comfort and objects of his resentment were Serurier 
and De Crillon, and from the latter he did not at- 
tempt to conceal his disapproval and contempt. 
The Frenchman, however, treated the Englishman 
with quiet scorn, and did it with such grace and 
dignity that he enlisted the sympathies of those 
about him, and gained thereby in popularity. 

** That Frenchman is paying too much attention to 
Griswold's youngest daughter,'* said Foster to his 
secretary, as they stood in the hall watching the 
minuet. 

"True, your Excellency," answered the young 
man. 

" Griswold seems blind," continued the Minister, 
" I am sorry, for he is about the only gentleman I 
have met among them. I am surprised, too, for he 
is clear-sighted in most things. Mark my word, 
there '11 be a scandal here if this goes on. Their 
scandals do not interest me, but that mountebank is 
too impertinent." 

"Have you called the Major's attention to it?" 
asked the secretary. 

" It is not my place to interfere. Let them play 
their own game. Every one sees it but Griswold, and 
it must come to his ears before long. Where is he? " 

'* Playing at whist with Van Ness, Clay, and that 
firebrand Randolph. A wonder if he does n't get his 
throat cut.'* 
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" Come. We will join them, and perhaps may 
gain more valuable information than we can here." 

As Foster and his secretary entered the room 
where the game of whist was progfressing, Clay was 
dealing and Major Griswold was passing his snuff- 
box. On seeing the Minister he bowed pleasantly 
and offered him the box. Foster took a pinch, and, 
inhaling it impressively, bowed in his turn. 

" I trust you are winning, Major Griswold," he said, 
saluting the Major's opponents Clay, and Randolph. 
'' I see it is the soldier against the statesman. Hardly 
a fair division." 

" Certainly not, your Excellency," answered Gris- 
wold, with a smile, " but I have hopes." 

" What was it you were playing a few days ago? 
' Brag or Cheat,' was it not? There is some one here 
to-night who has been playing those games for several 
weeks — but no matter. Have you seen the dance? 
You may see it reflected in that convex mirror. Major. 
It is really a pretty picture." 

Major Griswold turned towards the mirror, and 
caught a glimpse of Louise and De Crillon going 
down the hall together. 

" Is it not pretty? " exclaimed Foster, looking also 
into the mirror. 

Major Griswold's gray eyebrows drew together, but 
he did not answer. 

"Allow me to say, sir," continued the Minister, 
''that your daughters are particularly charming this 
evening." 

The Major's brows smoothed again. 

" Thank you, sir, thank you," he said, turning back 
to the table. " They always seem so to me. But I 
suspect, your Excellency, that you wished to call my 
attention to my daughter's partner. It is well known 
that you do not like the Count, and are therefore 
prejudiced. I am too old to share the prejudices of 
any one, and I see no reason to think ill of M. de 
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Crillon. Political and diplomatic differences of opin- 
ion do not of necessity make one evil. You represent 
the Prince Regent; he the Emperor of the French. 
For the nonce the relations of these two monarchs 
are strained, and it is but natural that their respective 
subjects should make poor friends. But I, sir, am 
an American, and an old one, who waits before 
deciding. I have great respect for you, sir. I have 
also great respect for M. de Crillon, who comes highly 
recommended to me by those upon whom I can 
depend. So I must be allowed to form my own 
opinion. You will excuse me if I give the game my 
attention." 

" Pardon me, sir, for interrupting your game," said 
Foster, bowing. " I meant to give no offence. But 
I will keep my opinion of this Frenchilian, though I 
be alone in it. dood evening, sir." 

He turned stiffly and walked out into the hall, 
and a few moments later left the house. 

"An ill-bred puppy," ejaculated Randolph, after 
the Minister was gone. " Why don't you send him 
your card. Major?" 

" I 'm beyond that, Mr. Randolph," answered Gris- 
wold, with" a smile. " I 've reached that period in life 
when such trifles pass by me lightly and are soon 
forgotten. Twenty years ago he would have met me 
on Bladensburg Plain, but now I am satisfied to let 
him make a fool of himself." 

" Poor Foster ! " put in Van Ness. ** How he longs 
for a thrust at our Frenchman! I do not wish to 
offend you, Major, so I assert that the Count is an 
angel, a very demigod. But why should not he and 
Foster agree and be friends? Are they not both here 
on the same errand, — to bring about war between the 
United States and Great Britain? They should join 
their forces, for the task may prove difficult." 

" Pray don't speak of these matters here," said Clay, 
leading the ace of trumps. *'I must pay my land- 
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lord, and upon my success to-night may depend that 
good man's living. I wonder to whom he referred 
when he mentioned 'Brag and Cheat '? He is so pro- 
found that I could not tell whether to rise at him in 
anger or be amused. I was, however, the latter." 

" He referred to De Crillon. He has nothing but 
De Crillon on his mind to-night," said General Van 
Ness. " How can he expect to turn the tide against 
so strong a current of popularity? De Crillon is 
charming, a true nobleman in every drop of his blood, 
and will stand the test. Ah ! here he comes. The 
minuet is finished, and they are preparing for the 
basket dance. There, you Ve won. Clay, and mine 
host will get his pay. Now to the dining-room for 
some negus, and then we will watch the dance for a 
time." 

De Crillon joined them, and they passed* together 
into the dining-room, where negroes were busy wait- 
ing upon the different groups gathered about the 
room. Soon the music started afresh, and they 
moved towards the ball-room. De Crillon hurried 
forward, and in a few moments was taking his posi- 
tion with Annette Griswold. Louise was hear them 
with an attach^ of the Russian Embassy. Annette 
courtesied and smiled, as the Count came up to her ; 
but he noticed a hesitating manner as he asked her 
if she was enjoying the evening. 

" I have enjoyed it very much, M. de Crillon," she 
answered, looking up at him. 

" And so have I, Mademoiselle. Washington, is 
really becoming cosmopolitan, and in the course of 
a thousand years we may see a real city here," he 
laughed ; and Annette smiled. The dance finished, 
they walked about the halls together, and finally sat 
down to watch the next dance. 

" I wish to say something to you. Monsieur," said 
Annette, with a little hesitancy. " I think we know 
each other very well, considering how short a time it 

9 
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is since we first met; and I am therefore sure that 
you will take what I say in good part." 

"Mademoiselle, I could not be offended by any- 
thing you might say to me. I trust, however, that I 
have done nothing to merit your disapproval. I 
should be much distressed if such were the case." 

" You have done nothing, Monsieur, that would be 
noticed in Paris, and it is for that reason that I speak 
to you freely. But here in Washington it is differ- 
ent. Your position is a peculiar one, and your 
movements are watched with curiosity and interest 
by every one. Therefore any marked attention is 
made much of, carried from mouth to mouth, and 
exaggerated. You have promised me to take kindly 
what I am going to say; so I shall proceed. My 
sister is young and inexperienced. She had but just 
left school when she came here, and knows little of 
the ways of the world. You, Monsieur, have seen 
much of life, but you have been here but a short 
time, and do not know how easy it is for people to 
become prejudiced. You understand what I mean, 
do you not?" 

De Crillon waited a moment before he answered : 

"That I am too much with Mademoiselle your 
sister? Is that it? Ah! Mademoiselle, if you knew 
how I am attracted to her, you would not be sur- 
prised that I seek her society as I do. Is there any 
reason why a De Crillon should not admire her with- 
out criticism?" 

" I do not say that you are doing wrong, M. le 
Comte, but I ask you for her sake to be more discreet. 
Remember, I speak to you as a friend." 

De Crillon turned away his face. Here was a 
chance for him to speak, but he thought better of it 

" Mademoiselle," he said with a smile, " when the 
heart is touched, the reason sometimes fails. I have 
done wrong and am penitent. You have convinced me 
of my error. I am too much attached to your honored 
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father to cause him pain. I will be more thoughtful 
in the future." 

" I thank you, M. de CriUon/^ said Annette, look- 
ing up at him gratefully. " Now I shall enjoy myself 
even better than I have done." 

" My faith, Mademoiselle, and so shall I. But one 
more dance with ^Iademoiselle your sister before I go. 
Then farewell. I care not for these busy gossips on 
my own account. I was very thoughtless. Forgive 
me." He opened his bonbonniere and offered it 
gracefully to Annette. 

On leaving the Van Ness villa De Crillon took a 
path across the pastures in the direction of Capitol 
Hill. He had bidden farewell to Kalorama that af- 
ternoon, for he wished to be nearer to Henry, whom 
he might, be obliged to see frequently until matters 
were finally adjusted. For this reason he was free to 
go his own way on leaving the ball-room. 

He chose this path, unfrequented at night, because 
he was in no frame of mind to meet any one. It had 
grown suddenly warm in the afternoon, and in conse- 
quence De Crillon found the walking over the swampy 
fields tedious and disagreeable. But his mind was 
so much occupied with his various experiences in the 
American Capital that he paid little heed to these 
discomforts. As he went along he congratulated 
himself that his task was nearly done; that in less 
than two days he, with John Henry, would conclude 
the bargain for the letters with the President and the 
Secretary of State ; that soon after the money would 
be paid into his hands, and Henry be on his way to 
France. Then would truly begin his own enjoyment. 
These thoughts elated him, and he tossed his head 
and laughed audibly. Of a sudden he uttered an 
oath. He remembered Alphonse and Susanne, and 
the threatening manner in which the woman had 
spoken to him. Yet he still felt that he was safe from 
them if everything went right with Henry; at all 
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events, Susanne had shown herself tractable and 
Alphonse was far away in Massachusetts. 

These thoughts so occupied his mind that he did 
not notice, as he was about to cross the lane leading 
to the shanty where Henry was in hiding, that some 
one was standing by the side of the road watching 
expectantly. Had he perceived this person he would 
probably have avoided him, for he was anxious to 
reach his lodgings unseen. As it was, the man 
caught sight of De Crillon before he reached the road, 
and had a good opportunity of examining him un- 
observed. In another moment the Count's way was 
barred by a dark figure. 

De Crillon was not easily alarmed. His life had been 
too full of adventure. But he was startled at having 
the current of his thoughts thus suddenly arrested. 
He looked closely at the intruder a moment without 
speaking, and then stepped back with an oath. 

'* Par DieUf Alphonse, what are you doing here? " 
he exclaimed, the blood rushing to his face. 

"Waiting for you, fidouard," the other replied 
coolly. "You are the only friend I have in this 
dreary city, and I was sure that I should see you here 
before the night was passed." 

" But how came you here? Why are you not 
doing as you agreed ? J^su-Marie ! you have broken 
your agreement, and shall pay for it ! " 

" Do not allow the blood of the De Crillons to be- 
come overheated, fidouard," answered Bosuet, calmly. 
" I have broken no agreement. I remained in that 
place for more than a month trying to learn some- 
thing and expecting to hear from you. But it ap- 
pears that you have had other business, and have 
forgotten me, so I have come to Washington." 

"And why have you come here? What do you 
expect to gain by harassing me?" 

"Nothing but what is due me, fidouard. You 
have seen Susanne, and she has told you what I ex- 
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pect. My faith, fidouard, I need funds. Living and 
travelling are expensive in this country." 

" Why do you follow me in the dark to ask me 
this? " said De Crillon, suppressing his wrath for the 
moment. " I have told your sister that I should bring 
her the money one week from to-day. Is that not 
sufficient?" 

"It is not, my dear friend," the other replied. 
" Many things may happen in a week. The Count 
fidouard de Crillon may be suddenly called away to 
join the army. His Emperor may need him, and 
then what will become of his friend, his partner, 
who is many leagues from home, with little chance 
of ever reaching it again? Ah, no, fidouard. I 
must have the twenty thousand francs at once." 

De Crillon was exasperated, and made an angry 
gesture. 

"You speak like a fool, Alphonse," he said. 
" How am I to get the money? You know very well 
that I must wait until the letters are sold, and that 
will not be for nearly a week. I am not even sure 
that it will be so soon." 

Bosuet laughed. 

" I fear," he said slowly, " that I was not mistaken 
when I lost some faith in my old friend. The money 
will be paid to-morrow or the next day. Ah ! fidou- 
ard, you seem surprised that I know so much ! It 
only goes to show that caution is advisable." 

" By all the holy saints," burst forth the Count, 
giving vent to the passion which he had hitherto 
controlled, "the thing has gone too far. I have 
done with your prying and spying. Tell me how 
you know this or I '11 put you where you '11 know 
nothing. Speak ! " 

" Hush, my friend," whispered Alphonse, stepping 
out of De Crillon*s reach, " or you *11 be overheard. 
It is but a short distance to yonder house, and there 
is a light in the window, though it is past midnight 
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1 know these things from a very good source, fidou- 
ard, from one who is associated with you in the 
transaction." 

" Froni Henry? " 

" Yes, you have guessed right. From Henry. 
He is very entertaining this evening, and has favored 
me with a most excellent punch." 

De Crillon paced up and down the side of the lane, 
and finally stopped before Bosuet. He was perfectly 
calm, and his manner was changed. 

" Come, Alphonse," he said in a cheerful voice, 
** this comedy must stop. Yes, I go day after to- 
morrow with Henry to perfect the negotiation, but 
the money is not forthcoming until later. Henry 
is either drunk or insane. I sometimes think he is 
both. How were you aware of his hiding-place?" 

" A very simple matter. I followed you when you 
came here from mass, and I paid him a visit this 
evening. He was alarmed when I first appeared to 
him, but he soon felt the beneficent effect of the 
spirits, and I can assure you he gave me much use- 
ful information. I am glad that you have become 
more calm, fidouard. Come, give me the money 
as soon as you are able. I ask nothing further. But 
remember this : you cannot leave Washington with- 
out its being known to me, and I think too much 
of you to lose sight of you. When I am in funds I 
go back to Massachusetts. You will go there, too, be- 
fore long. Now good night, fidouard. This is all 
I had to say to you. I thought it well that you 
should know that you had an old and tried friend 
in Washington." 

De Crillon's patience gave way. In a rage he 
rushed forward and clutched Alphonse by the 
arm. 

" I have borne your impertinence, Alphonse Bosuet, 
longer than is becoming," he said angrily. " Listen 
while I remind you who you are and what you have 
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done, and then consider whether I fear you or your 
insinuations. You and your sister were wandering 
the streets of Paris without home and without friends 
when I met you, more than ten years ago. Where 
this was, and under what circumstances, it is not 
necessary that I should remind you. I was then 
in a position to help you, and I did so, getting you 
employment in the office of the prefect of police. 
From that you gained a place in the secret service, 
and all owing to me. How have you used what 
I got for you? I will tell you. A little more than 
a year ago you were sent to London with instructions. 
You betrayed your trust, and as a result of your 
attempt to benefit yourself at the expense of your 
Emperor, you were put where you deserved to be, 
in gaol. By a mere chance you were on the same 
packet with me, coming to America ; and with your 
natural instincts for prying into other people's affairs 
you learned my errand here. You saw in this 
knowledge something to your advantage, and in- 
vented an improbable story of great riches awaiting 
your discovery here. For a time I believed there 
might be some little truth in what you told me, but 
it was more with a desire to get you out of my way 
that I agreed to share with you our profits. Now 
you have shown me so clearly that you mean extor- 
tion, that I shall hereafter act independently of you. 
The twenty thousand francs I will bring you, but 
no more — not one denier." 

He relaxed his hold on Alphonse's arm and waited 
to see what effect his words would have. With much 
composure Bosuet crossed his arms and looked at De 
Crillon some seconds without answering. Then he 
tapped his breast and said with irritating calmness : 

" As you decide, noble Count de Crillon, so let it 
be. I acknowledge that in a way you were respon- 
sible for my entering the service, and I thank you 
for it. But this is long since passed, and I have paid 
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the obligation. How, you know as well as I. In my 
wallet," again he tapped his breast, " I have two papers, 
one of which you have never seen. I will tell you 
now what it is^ Some time ago I told you that 
it referred to you, and so it does. I told you that 
so long as you kept faith with me it was safe in my 
keeping, but that when you broke that faith, I 
should be free to act according to my own inclina- 
tions. The time seems to have come when I am free 
to act Listen while I repeat to you something in 
that paper — only a few words — I know it by heart. 
You can then judge whether or not it is best to 
keep your promise. These are the words : * Charles 
fidouard Larguier, once agent de police, but later 
in the Lazare prison on suspicion of having robbed 
and murdered the old baker Jacques Petit the elder, 
has this day escaped. He is — ' " 

" Enough," interrupted De Crillon, this time shrug- 
ging his shoulders and assuming an amused expres- 
sion. " I have heard this story before, and am not 
surprised that you remember it. I do not wish to 
hear more. You have relieved my mind much, Al- 
phonse, for I confess that at one time I feared you 
might be in possession of something which would be 
difficult to explain so far from home. The matter 
you refer to does not concern me." 

Alphonse stood as before. 

"You are becoming very bold, fidouard," he 
finally exclaimed. **I admire your courage, but I 
deplore your judgment. You have said truly that I 
went to England a little more than a year ago on 
business connected with the Imperial Police. You 
assert correctly that I neglected my duty, and entered 
into affairs of my own. You have not, however, said 
what my errand to England was. Can it be that you 
do not know, or that you have forgotten? I cannot 
credit it, fidouard." 

He paused, but De Crillon did not speak. 
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"I was sent," proceeded Alphonse, deliberately, 
'* by the prefect of police, in search of an escaped 
criminal who was suspected of having gone to Eng- 
land with designs against his Emperor's government. 
This criminal was a dangerous man, for he had been 
in the secret police, and had information which should 
have been confided to better keeping. Finally, this 
man, this escaped convict, came to America ; and as 
chance would have it, I came also, and happened to 
meet him. But I took pity on him, for I, too, had 
become an offender, and had a fellow feeling for him. 
I offered to assist him. He seemed very grateful for 
a time, but later good fortune smiled on him, his 
head was turned, and he forgot his benefactor. When 
I left Paris I was armed with the documents necessary 
to my undertaking properly signed and sealed. This 
paper, a part of which I have repeated to you, is one 
of these documents." 

While Alphonse was thus speaking, fidouard de 
Crillon was moving nervously, from time to time 
passing his hand across his face and down his side. 
When Bosuet had finished De Crillon suddenly threw 
back his cloak and raised his cane. Alphonse did 
not flinch, but stood looking fixedly at him. 

" Calm yourself, fidouard. Do not attempt any- 
thing foolish with Alphonse Bosuet," he said at last. 
"I thought this story would interest you, for you 
know this man, and I am sure that you have a kindly 
feeling for him. I, too, have a tender spot in my 
heart, and it is because of this that I have spoken. 
Now I have a proposition to make to you. Get me 
the twenty thousand francs, and your friend is safe. 
For fifty thousand the paper is yours." 

Alphonse had but a moment to jump aside before 
De Crillon was upon him. Once out of range, he 
spoke again. 

" You know what you are doing, fidouard ; so let 
me say again that I admire your courage." 
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" By the Virgin and all the saints in Heaven, give 
me that paper or I will take it from your dead body/' 
roared the Count, advancing towards him. " You 
shall have nothing but a taste of this cane and a 
broken neck to pay you for your trouble in crossing 
the ocean." 

He rushed at Alphonse, but the latter did not stir. 
With one hand he caught the cane, with the other 
held De Crillon by the arm. In another moment the 
noble Count was on his back by the side of the lane, 
with Alphonse standing over him. With the same 
coolness Alphonse again spoke, — 

" Now, fidouard, we will settle our little difficulty. 
When shall I have the money?" 

De Crillon sat up and shrugged his shoulders. 

" Well, Alphonse," he replied fiercely, " we shall 
see. Yes, you shall have the money. I have no 
more time to waste now. As to the paper, keep 
it. It will be of little use to you in your present 
position." 

" Very well. I am sorry to have treated an old 
friend so roughly, but I could not bear to part with 
that paper. Forgive me, fidouard. Rise and go 
home." 

With this, before De Crillon had time to collect 
himself, Alphonse disappeared in the darkness down 
the lane. De Crillon picked up his cane, brushed 
the dirt from his clothing, and hurried off towards 
Capitol Hill. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

I have, in this rough work, shaped out a man, 
Whom this beneath world doth embrace and hug 
With amplest entertainment 

Timon of Athens. 

ON the morning following his unexpected inter- 
view with Alphonse, fidouard de Crillon, weary 
and crestfallen, left his lodgings on Capitol Hill and 
sauntered in the direction of the Potomac River, 
towards the house in which Henry was waiting for 
him. His head ached, and he was feverish, for his 
iron nerve and wellnigh indomitable will had been 
severely tested. It was not without effort that he 
composed himself before he entered Henry's presence. 
It was evident to De Crillon at a glance that his 
worthy ally had passed a restless and, he feared, 
convivial night, for his face was flushed, his eyes 
heavy and dull, and the hand he proffered to his 
expected visitor shaky and uncertain. But De Cril- 
lon's state of mind made him care little for these 
things. He had but one object left, — to be done with 
the business. As he sat down opposite Henry, he 
was silent for some moments, examining his associate. 
Finally, Henry spoke with hesitation. 

" I am weary this morning. Count," he said. " I 
slept but poorly last night, and the air is close and 
sultry. You, too, appear somewhat fatigued." 

" I am," replied De Crillon, shortly ; " fatigued, dis- 
gusted, and harassed. I met your visitor of last 
evening. I trust you were more careful than seemed 
probable from his manner and speech." 
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** I was most cautious in what I said, M. de Crillon ; 
but I confess that I was astounded at seeing him 
here. It made me anxious after what you had told 
me. However, when he informed me that you had 
shown him the way here, I was relieved, and found 
his company grateful" 

" I have seen him, and no harm has been done ; so 
let it pass. Are you prepared to go on our errand ? 
I have a notion, Henry, that I have made a bad bar- 
gain with you', and as I do not feel in the best of 
humor this morning, let us start before I change my 
mind. The air will do us both good." 

"'Thou marshall'st the way that I was going,'" 
said Henry, with a bow, as De Crillon passed out of 
the door in advance of him. " Lead the way, noble 
Count, and I will follow." 

The two men walked silently up the lane, and 
turned into Pennsylvania Avenue, towards the Presi- 
dent's house. 

President Madison and Secretary Monroe had been 
expecting De Crillon and Henry for some time when 
they were announced. 

" I am charmed to see you, M. de Crillon, and you, 
too, Mr. Henry," said the President, rising and giving 
his hand to the two men. " Mr. Monroe and I were 
speaking of you as you entered." 

" Then I was not mistaken in the hour, sir. I was 
afraid we might be too early." 

"Not at all. We have appointed this hour for 
you, and Mr. Monroe is prepared to consider the 
matter. I received your note from Philadelphia, Mr. 
Henry, and I thank you for your suggestion. If what 
you say of these letters is true, sir, they will be of 
great value in clearing up certain points which have 
lately been most obscure. The administration has 
for some time been convinced that matters were not 
as they should be, and that certain members were 
scheming against it. As to the question of compen- 
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sation for these letters, I have left it entirely to the 
Secretary of State. He will confer with you on this 
later. First let me know something about them." 

**It is difficult, Mr. President," answered Henry, 
with courtesy, "for me to imagine that you do not 
know the history of these documents. They have 
been in my possession for some time, sir. My heart, 
ever true to my adopted country, which has honored 
me in many ways, prompted me to offer you these 
letters, for I was convinced that they would assist 
you in proving that unholy alliance between Great 
Britain and New England." 

" Those I have read certainly point in the direction 
you suggest, Mr. Henry. If you will now confer with 
Mr. Monroe, I have no doubt that a satisfactory 
agreement can be reached between you. Now, M. de 
Crillon, while they are arranging this matter, I wish 
to ask you a few questions, which I have no doubt 
you will answer candidly, as is your wont Reports 
come to us that your Emperor's decrees of Berlin and 
Milan are repealed, and I feel confident that M. Seru- 
rier is sincere in his assertions. But we have also 
word that a French frigate has captured and burned 
two or more American vessels en route for foreign 
ports. Foster is in a rage, and pronounces the 
decrees still in force." 

De Crillon smiled as he answered, — 

" You must pardon me, Mr. President, but it is my 
opinion that Foster is in a rage against us all at 
the present time, particularly against me, because I 
defend my Emperor, God bless him ! The decrees 
are annulled, Mr. President, as M. Serurier says, and 
as the Due de Bassano has written. Those seizures 
were made on the frigate-captain's own responsibility. 
In the mean while does Foster maintain that the 
British orders are repealed, or the blockade on our 
coast raised? I doubt very much if he would have 
the audacity to assert this." 
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" He assures us that they will be before long," 
replied Mr. Madison. 

De Crillon shrugged his shoulders. 

" It is for you to judge, sir," he said with a bow, 
"which to believe. You must remember that the 
decrees were ordered, not to injure America, but to 
protect France against Great Britain. How have 
these two nations acted towards the United States? 
Which has been her friend? I need say no more 
than this, Mr. President. These letters will show 
Congress conclusively England's bad faith, and we 
can rest our case with them." 

The President nodded approvingly. 

"Well, Mr. Henry," he said, as this gentleman 
came forward, "so you have decided." 

" I have accepted Mr. Monroe's offer, sir," an- 
swered Henry, raising his eyebrows, "but I assure 
you, sir, that it is too little for what I am giving." 

"Fifty thousand dollars is a large sum," put in 
Monroe. " I 'm sure that the Federalists will think 
so. 

" You understand, Mr. President," said Henry, " that 
the consideration is to be paid to my friend M. de 
Crillon? He will receive it for me. In the mean 
while you will agree that I be permitted to sail for 
France before the letters are presented to Congress. 
This is understood, is it not ? " 

" Precisely," Mr. Madison replied. " It will be 
arranged that you sail on the ' Wasp ' in a few weeks. 
In the interim the papers will be kept secret, and 
will not be sent to Congress until news of your de- 
parture reaches us. M. de Crillon, however, will 
remain with us, for he would be much missed." 

De Crillon put his hand to his heart and saluted. 

" I am unworthy of so much consideration," he 
declared modestly. " You have showered kindnesses 
upon me, Mr. President, and I am glad to be of some 
service to you." 
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"The drafts will be sent you to-morrow, M. le 
Comte," said Monroe. 

** I thank you, sir. As everything is now arranged, 
we will go, for these are busy days with you." 

" I am preparing despatches for you to take to 
Mr. Barlow," continued the Secretary, addressing 
Henry. "When you have received these, M. de 
Crillon will see you safely off for Philadelphia." 

The interview ended, the two men walked rapidly 
down Pennsylvania Avenue. A sense of relief had 
come to both, and it was without reluctance that De 
Crillon drank the punch that Henry offered him on 
their arrival at the latter's lodgings. The die was 
cast. But a few days — possibly but a few hours — 
and Count ifidouard de Crillon would have the drafts 
and John Henry the title to that beautiful estate in 
the South of France. It is natural that the cobwebs 
of the morning should have vanished from their 
brains. 

De Crillon's mission in Washington had been ac- 
complished ; and the events of the next few weeks 
may be passed over rapidly. On the loth of Feb- 
ruary, 1812, De Crillon received the drafts; and on 
the 9th of March, John Henry sailed for France from 
Sandy Hook on the " Wasp," armed with recommen- 
dations from Monroe and Serurier, with the title- 
deeds of St Martial in his pocket, and with certain 
drafts in his favor from the noble De Crillon to 
a distinguished subject of Napoleon. 

Count fidouard de Crillon remained in Washington 
during those troublous weeks in March when war 
with Great Britain was drawing nearer and nearer, 
waiting for word from France that his error was for- 
given and that the Emperor had reinstated him. He 
lived along unperturbed by events, receiving the favor 
of officials and private citizens. That he was exam- 
ined by the investigating committee appointed by 
Congress to look into the matter of Henry and his 
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letters, did not worry him. He lost nothing by it, 
and his testimony proved nothing. 

The Griswolds had already gone to Massachusetts, 
accompanied by Susanne. Annette had succeeded 
in persuading her sister to go with a good grace. 
Alphonse had received the money, and was now on 
the shore of Buzzard's Bay. 

Towards the end of March news came that war 
between France and Russia was imminent, and that 
Bonaparte would soon push forward. One morning 
De Crillon rushed into the presence of the Minister 
at Kalorama. He was flushed and excited, and 
scarcely waited for Serurier to speak before he 
broke forth with unusual eagerness, — 

" Ah ! Your Excellency, the packet is in, and no 
word from De Bassano relative to me. But I cannot 
wait, sir. If I am not forgiven, I can but die. I 
must go to the front ranks, and expiate my crime 
with my blood. Do you remember, M. Serurier, 
what my great ancestor, the brave De Crillon, said at 
Avignon, when he was listening to a sermon on the 
Passion? When the preacher reached the story of 
the Flagellation, my ancestor put his hand to his 
sword and cried out so that all heard him, ' Where 
wert thou then, Crillon?* May God spare me those 
words when my Emperor is in danger ! May I up- 
hold the illustrious name I bear, and stand or fall 
serving France and Bonaparte ! " 

Serurier looked at him in admiration. 

" You are a noble example of a noble race," he 
said. "There is no question but that you will be 
received with open arms, so God-speed I I shall hear 
of your exploits from here." 

On the first of April Count fidouard de Crillon 
mounted his horse and rode from Capitol Hill 
towards the Eastern Branch. It was in the early 
morning of a bright spring-like day, and there were 
many signs of that season which so gladdens the 
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heart and makes one for a time forget one's troubles. 
The buds were bursting on the few trees scattered over 
the level space towards the river, and beyond it on 
the hillsides the lights and shadows of the rolling hills 
fell upon little patches of green pasture-land, which 
but a few days before had been sear and brown. 
De Crillon took this all in, and enjoyed it; for he was 
a real lover of nature and a good judge of its beauties. 
As he rode down towards the bank of the river, he 
was in a remarkably tranquil frame of mind. He 
had been through so much during the past few 
weeks that his mind and body were exhausted, and 
relaxed into a quiet which often follows long ner- 
vous tension. 

The flat-boat which still ferried passengers across 
the Anacostia lay at its pier, and De Crillon dis- 
mounted and led his horse aboard. At this early 
hour few travellers were going from the city, 
and the one or two who embarked with De Cril- 
lon caused him little anxiety. He had chosen this 
route because he knew it to be less frequented than 
that by Bladensburg, which was not only more direct, 
but which avoided the crossing of three broad rivers 
in boats which when overcrowded were perilous. 

Once on the other side of the Eastern Branch De 
Crillon remounted and climbed the road to Upper 
Marlborough. When he reached the crest of the 
hill he reined in his horse and looked back towards 
Washington. The view that presented itself to him 
was truly a grand one, in some ways grander than it 
is to-day. Beyond the city stretched the Potomac 
from far above Georgetown away to Alexandria, 
where it spread out into the broad river upon which 
floated all kinds of craft. Then his eyes fell upon 
Georgetown with its many little hills, — that George- 
town where he had spent so much of his time, and 
which had held the only woman he had ever looked 
upon with admiration. He raised his head and came 

10 
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very near sighing, but then smiled and took a hurried 
glance over Washington. He flattered himself that 
he was the first European to conquer the American 
Capital, and he wondered where would be his next 
field of action. Finally, he saw the Eastern Branch 
winding for five or six miles towards Bladensburg; 
then turning and speaking to his horse, he disap- 
peared behind the hills in the direction of Upper 
Marlborough. The road was lined by barren un- 
cultivated lands, very hilly, and uninteresting to our 
traveller, although there was much that was pic- 
turesque. But De Crillon was in a hurry, and after 
his farewell view of Washington thought only of 
pushing ahead as rapidly as might be. Packets 
bearing answers to letters which had been written 
after his arrival at the Capital were beginning to 
come in, and he was anxious to be well on his way 
before they should be read. So he passed through 
the village of Upper Marlborough to Mount Pleasant 
Ferry. This part of the road was well lined with 
pines, spruces, and cedars, which, as the day grew 
warm, cast a shade grateful to both De Crillon and 
his horse. He crossed the Potakent and kept on 
towards Annapolis. 

Thus did Count fidouard de Crillon depart from 
Washington on his journey to Buzzard's Bay in 
Massachusetts. We will leave him to find his way, 
and ourselves rejoin certain friends whom we left 
there at the beginning of this stoty. 



PART II 
PETER BRADFORD 



CHAPTER I 

Where dwellest thou? 
Under the Canopy. 

Cortolanus, 

ON the southern boundary of Plymouth County, 
washed by the waters of Buzzard's Bay, lay in 
1812 a part of the township of Rochester. In those 
days its shore stretched from Wareham to Fairhaven, 
and Mattapoisett, " Place of Rest/' was its port of 
entry and commercial centre. Not many miles to 
the east of this on a quiet landlocked bay was another 
village, also a part of the township, smaller than 
Mattapoisett but much older, — where the pioneers 
from Plymouth had settled, nearly two hundred years 
before, upon land granted by King Philip, and called 
by him Sepaconett. At the date of this story the 
fishing-hamlet was known as Sippican Village, and 
the pretty little bay which played about its shores, as 
Sippican Bay. The latter name remains unchanged, 
but, alas! the Sepaconett of the treacherous Indian 
king is no more. Thus do the last traces of his lan- 
guage fade from the land as has the race itself. 

Between Mattapoisett and Wareham, far beyond 
Plymouth and Middleboro', the dense forest was as 
yet unbroken by railway or highway. It was trav- 
ersed by primitive roads and paths, twisting and 
turning, and intersecting each other in a manner that 
bewildered the stranger, and was sometimes confusing 
even to those tolerably familiar with the country, 
causing them frequently to go astray. It seems 
strange that less than one hundred years ago the 
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shores of Massachusetts should have been so wild and 
unbroken, but so they were. And yet even now one 
may find spots which bring back memories of those 
days, where one may sit in solitude and ponder on 
tomahawks and braves, and black-eyed maidens 
decked in skins and beads ; where by the side of a 
pond or on the bank of a rivulet one may picture 
the red-skinned fisherman paddling his light canoe 
beneath the overhanging shade of the primeval forest ; 
where on the hillside or down the broad valley one 
may readily imagine the smoke of the wigwam fire. 
But for all of this one must forget that this is the 
nineteenth century. 

Three quarters of a century ago there were scarcely 
more than fifteen houses in Sippican Village, and in 
the six miles between it and Mattapoisett were few 
signs of life, save a saw-mill and the log-cabins occu- 
pied by wood-cutters and charcoal-burners. Although 
it was thus isolated, cut off by nature's great barriers 
from the outside world, it was neither a dull place 
nor an inactive one. It was, on the contrary, a very 
lively little settlement, with many absorbing interests, 
and a wide-awake, energetic people. The descendants 
of the original grantees from Plymouth and Scituate 
had been reinforced at intervals by new-comers from 
Cape Cod, from surrounding towns, and from Nan- 
tucket and the Elizabeth Islands. From time to time 
but very rarely, a sailor from the Azores or from the 
coast of Europe would find himself stranded in the 
town, and become a fixture there. Traces of his 
blood were not perceptible, however, and the race of 
sailors, fishermen, and wood-cutters was as purely 
Anglo-Saxon as any on the New England shore-line. 
The result of this was that hardy Yankee mariner, 
who had served his country with incomparable valor 
and unmatched Seamanship in the Revolution and 
against the Tripolitan pirates, and who was in a few 
short months to prove to the world his superiority 
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over the well-trained tars of the foremost naval power 
of the world. There have been many changes in his 
surroundings ; others have taken his place, but the 
same old sturdy stock remains, ready to prove when 
occasion may demand it that the American sailor still 
exists, fearing no competition either in war or peace. 

The village itself was — nay, still is — in a most 
picturesque position. Beyond Sippican Bay lay a 
long tongue of land separating it from Wareham 
Harbor. This peninsula, like all the country about it, 
was wild and thickly wooded, and lined on both sides 
with sharp, rocky promontories, ending out in Buz- 
zard's Bay with a high headland, beyond which from 
out of the rippling water rose jagged, pointed sea- 
rocks. Here and there on either side of the strip of 
land were smooth beaches of white sand; and tiny 
estuaries ran inland, giving a haven to the small 
boats that crossed the bay either for pleasure or in 
search of clams and oysters. 

About midway across Sippican Harbor a small 
island divided the narrow channel from the shallow 
water beyond, and made a barrier against the winds 
that blew in from Buzzard's Bay, leaving the little 
harbor, except in extremely bad weather, as calm and 
placid as an inland lake. On an afternoon not far 
from the end of March, in the year 18 12, a man 
jumped into a row-boat near the wharf opposite 
Handy's Tavern, and pulled out across the harbor. 
He passed to the eastward of Ram Island, and, doub- 
ling a point, shot away up the estuary. 

It was a warm spring day, and as he landed on the 
beach below the cragged shore he drew a long breath 
and mopped the perspiration from his face. Having 
hauled the boat up after him, he sat down a moment 
and looked out over the bay past Bird Island towards 
the Falmouth coast, which stood out clear in the 
afternoon sunlight. His expression showed, how- 
ever, that his thoughts were not on the picture, for 
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his eyes soon dropped, and he began picking up 
pebbles and tossing them into the water before him. 
At last he rose, and with a sigh sauntered off into the 
woods. 

This man was Peter Bradford, the British sailor 
whom some months before we found in the frozen 
path near Wareham, and piloted to Hand/s Tavern 
in Sippican Village. For a time after this he had 
seen Rufus frequently, and had in many ways mani- 
fested his gratitude to him, but gradually Bradford 
had become so absorbed in his own interests, which 
he seemed inclined to impart to no one, that Siller 
abandoned his visits to the inn. 

Bradford was a puzzle to Captain Handy, as well 
as to the villagers. He was quiet and inoffensive, 
paid for his lodgings regularly, and interfered with 
no one. He was therefore let alone, and permitted 
to follow such pursuits as he chose. 

The coming of this stranger, dropped as it were 
from the clouds, was the source of neighborly gossip 
for a time, and there was much curiosity as to who 
he was and whence he came. But no one had suc- 
ceeded in learning much about him. As time went 
on this first curiosity passed, and he eventually at- 
tracted less attention. He was away much of the 
time, often disappearing for days, and when he re- 
turned showed no sign of where he had been or how 
he had been occupied. 

With all this reserve, however, he was uniformly 
civil and good-tempered when addressed by the host 
or by the guests who dropped in for a punch or a 
pipe of a dark, stormy evening. But he was seldom 
roused to great interest except when, on a tempestu- 
ous night, to the accompaniment of the wind whistling 
about the building, some old tar would tell his story 
of a wreck or a tidal wave along the coast. Then he 
would approach the chimney-corner, and, drawing 
up a chair, listen attentively, and occasionally ask a 
question. 
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For some weeks after his arrival in Sippican Vil- 
lage, Peter Bradford continued to wear the costume 
of a British sailor in which he had first been seen. 
But as time went on, he found it more or less 
conspicuous; so he put it aside, and henceforth 
dressed like the folk about him. Thus he became 
less and less noticed, and had it not been for his 
speech, people would have paid no more heed to him 
than to their other neighbors. There was nothing in 
either his accent or his vocabulary to show whence 
he came, as was the case with the Cornish, Devon, 
and other British sailors who from time to time dis- 
embarked in the quiet little fishing-town. So the 
days and weeks and months passed, until one day he 
bought a boat apd became a fisherman. Then people 
began to think him no more extraordinary than many 
other strangers who had come to the shores of Buz- 
zard's Bay and joined them in their daily pursuits. 
Still he associated with no one, and kept his own 
counsel. 

Early on this March afternoon he was sitting alone 
in the tap-room of Handy's Tavern, when his atten- 
tion was attracted to voices on the street. On going 
to the window he saw the Captain in conversation 
with old Job, the strange character whom he had 
seen often passing the house since the first evening 
when he had arrived there with Rufus Siller. Soon 
after Captain Handy came in, and, noticing Bradford 
looking out of the window after the disappearing 
figure of the old man, came up to him, and said 
laughingly, — 

" He 's as crazy as a coot, Mr. Bradford. What do 
you think he's been saying? Says he digs his shells 
on the other side of the bay. Now there 's one thing 
in the world I know about, and that's Buzzard's Bay; 
and if those shells come from anywhere round it, my 
name ain't Joshua Handy, which it is ! They come 
from India and the Mediterranean and South Amer- 
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ica. I've been there, and know what I'm talking 
about The Lord only knows where he gets 'em.** 

Bradford became interested. 

" Does he sell many of them, do you think?" he 
asked. 

" Lots of 'em. He carries them to Wareham, and 
he 's been known to go to Plymouth and New Bed- 
ford. It 's all he doeSi^ except a little scalloping in 
winter time. In all these years he's been round 
here, nobody *s found out jest where he lives." . 

" Has any one ever really tried? " 

" A few, but not many. He 's a harmless sort of 
a creature and we don't meddle with him much. 
Several times somebody has tried to follow him, but 
he 's sharper than a bluefish, and leads 'em off the 
scent every time. If he can't do any other way he'll 
walk around for miles until he gets 'em tired out and 
disgusted. Nobody thinks it worth while to bother ; 
so he has kept his secret" 

■'You have told me often that he lives on the 
other side of the bay," said Bradford. " I don't think 
it ought to be very hard to follow him and learn 
where he goes to." 

" If you think so, jest you try it," answered Handy, 
with a smile. " If you succeed you 're smarter than 
the rest of us." 

" I 'm going out on the bay, anyway," said Bradford 
carelessly, putting on his hat. *' If I make him a 
visit I'll let you know." 

He went out, and as has been related, crossed the 
bay and landed on the opposite shore. 

Although neither Captain Handy nor the other, 
inhabitants of the town were aware of it, the tongue 
of land between Sippican Bay and Wareham Harbor 
was already familiar ground to Peter Bradford. Un- 
known to them he had made many trips to it; had 
examined and studied every stone and tree from the 
head of the bay to the projecting rock which stood 
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high from the water beyond its extreme point; had 
rowed and sailed around it, and landed in every inlet 
and tiny cove. More than this, he had sat in the little 
old burying-ground, and read the tombstones over 
and over, in a vain hope of learning something which 
they could not teach; and he had sailed over the 
ledges, and searched Bird Island to the water's edge. 
He knew as well as did Captain Handy how difficult 
it was to find old Job's home, or to ascertain anything 
of his movements. 

As he strolled into the woods, he was far from con- 
fident that he would gain the information he wished, 
but he had determined to make one more attempt, 
although he had become discouraged and indifferent. 
At one time he had thought himself on the road 
to a great discovery, but had soon abandoned his 
hopes, and determined to bide his time until a more 
favorable season, and then look elsewhere. But 
notwithstanding all this there was something in the 
mysterious existence of the old hermit which fasci- 
nated him, and his curiosity urged him to follow this 
strange being and learn something of him. 

The afternoon was still early, and he had been 
wandering over a familiar part of the forest for more 
than an hour, when he was disturbed in his medita- 
tions by the sound of a voice not far from him. Once 
or twice on former excursions he had met stragglers 
crossing from one bay to the other, and therefore 
would not have been surprised, had it not been for 
the peculiarity of the sound, which seemed to come 
from somewhere beneath him. It was as some one 
singing in a hollow voice; and Bradford held his 
breath and listened, wondering whence it could come. 
Presently it ceased, and Bradford sat quite still. Ten 
minutes, fifteen passed, and he heard nothing further. 
At last he made up his mind that it was only some 
one passing along the cliff below him, whose voice 
was deadened by the intervening bank and the break- 
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ing of the waves upon the sand beach. Thus con- 
vinced, he rose and pushed through the underbrush 
deeper into the woods. He had gone but a few rods 
when he was startled by the sudden appearance of a 
man's head rising from the ground in front of him. 
He had just time to conceal himself behind the trunk 
of a pine, when the head began turning round as if 
set on a pivot, and as the face pointed in Bradford's 
direction, he recognized it, and was disappointed. 
For some reason he had been sure that in it he would 
see the features of old Job ; but instead, it was none 
other than that suspicious-looking Brazilian who for 
some weeks had been lurking around Buzzard's Bay, 
much to the surprise of the natives. Bradford's first 
impulse was to rush forward and ask him what he 
was doing in the bowels of the earth ; but upon re- 
flection he decided that it was better to watch the 
man's movements unseen, and if possible learn some- 
thing from them. 

After glancing about him searchingly for some 
minutes, the stranger put his hands on the ground 
beside him and pulled himself up on to his knees. 
He then rose to his feet, took another look about 
him, and finally stooping down dragged some boughs 
which were lying near by over the opening from 
which he had just emerged. This done, he set out 
at a rapid pace towards the shore. 

Peter Bradford was puzzled. He had fancied for 
some time that this man was on a mysterious errand, 
but had been unable to guess what it was. Suddenly 
the Englishman started. Could it be that this stran- 
ger was seeking the same thing that he was? With 
a spring he ran forward to the opening, and began 
pulling away the boughs. When they were cleared 
his surprise was great, and his disgust greater. 
Before him was a simple hole in the sand, about 
four feet deep and three in diameter. It was just 
large enough to conceal a man in a squatting posture, 
and presented nothing of interest. 
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"Trapping rabbits," muttered Bradford, as he 
replaced the boughs. Then he returned to his boat, 
and rowed slowly back across the bay. 

As he approached the inn he perceived before it 
a phaeton near which were two men and a woman on 
horseback, evidently just arrived, for after he came in 
sight of them Captain Handy rushed out of the door 
bareheaded, and grasped the elder of the two men 
by the hand. Bradford was not near enough to get 
a good view of them, but he could see that the 
gentleman whom the host had greeted so cordially 
was gray-headed, and sat his horse like an old 
soldier. The other man appeared to be a servant, 
for he remained at some distance in the background, 
and did not join in the conversation. The young 
lady, however, — it was clear from her figure that 
she was young, — was soon holding the landlord by 
the hand; and before Bradford had arrived at the 
tavern two more women had alighted from the phae- 
ton, and stood beside the host and the others, who 
by this time had dismounted. 

After watching a minute in some surprise, Brad- 
ford advanced and bowing to the host entered the 
house and went to his room. When he had closed 
and bolted his door, he drew a chair to the window, 
and sat with his back to the light. As when we 
first saw him, he drew the paper from his wallet, and 
this time read it through from beginning to end; 
this is what it said : — 

"Dear Little Peter, — You have never seen me since 
you can remember, and now you never will. I'm going to 
die in prison. You don't even know my name, and that 
you never will, neither. But I have taken care of you for 
more than twenty years, and you have got a good education 
and good work. I have never lost sight of you, and always 
sent you money every month until the last two months I 
have been in prison. You were only five years old when 
you came to my care, but I have always done for you. 
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Now I 'm going to die, and I '11 tell you how you can make 
your fortune. I can't leave you to be poor, when you ought 
to be rich ; and you will be if you do what I say. If you 
have any money, save it and go to America. Now I '11 tell 
you something more. I am an old sailor-man. Many years 
ago I sailed as master on a brig from Boston, and along with 
me was a man who was boatswain. We were bound for 
Bordeaux with a valuable cargo; but the mate and 
second mate and most of the crew died on the voyage. 
Me and the boatswain and three foremost hands had to take 
the brig, and we did take her. We took her for ourselves, 
and never went to Bordeaux* We went through the Straits 
of Gibraltar and up the Mediterranean. I Ve done for you, 
so don't think hard on me, for God's sake. After a while we 
succeeded in selling the cargo along the coast, for we were 
willing to take what we could get But we were n't satisfied 
with this ; we went ashore in the south of France to look for 
more and we. found it. Then we went to England. You were 
only five years old then, and I could n't take care of you, so 
I left you in Exmouth and paid an old woman to bring you 
up and give you schooling. Then we sailed for America. 
We wanted to get the use of what we had got, at home, but 
we never got there with it The brig was wrecked off Cape 
Cod in 1783, and all but two of us were lost I came to 
England ; he stayed in America. It is worth your while to 
look her up. When me and the boatswain got ashore, he 
had a bag of gold with him; and I thought of you and in 
the night took it and worked my way back to England. 
But it soon gave out, and then I had to rob for you, and now 
I am dying in prison, but you don't know where, and can't 
find me. Find the wreck and him, and he 'U tell you the 
rest of the story." 

Bradford put away the paper, and for a moment 
looked out of the window. Then with a sigh he 
walked downstairs and out of the house again. 



CHAPTER II 

youth, and their old age 
:ul and free. 

Wordsworth, TAe Fountain. 

IN the forenoon of the day on which Peter Bradford 
rowed across Sippican Bay, a phaeton drawn by 
two horses, followed by two men and a young woman 
on horseback, passed through Middleboro', along the 
banks of the Assawamsett and Long Pond, towards 
Rochester. In the carriage were Annette Griswold 
and Susanne, driven by the man who owned the ve- 
hicle. Those who followed were Louise, the Major, 
and Jacques, his valet. 

During the morning the Major had spoken little. 
The old associations which his surroundings brought 
back so vividly had made him silent and thoughtful, 
and Louise, noticing this, had not interrupted him 
in his meditations. There had been many changes 
since he last saw this country, nearly thirty years 
before. Then the pine plain had been filled with the 
little forges where the bog-iron dug near the surface 
of the ground was smelted. Some of these still re- 
mained, but they were nearly all abandoned, in favor 
of the more productive dredging for the mineral in the 
lakes and ponds. When he had left home the char- 
coal-burner was hard at work. He was still there, 
but little farms and pastures had been opened up, 
and to Major Griswold the country seemed much 
changed. But for all this, the road lay for the 
most part through a dense forest of pine, and there 
was much left to remind him of those far-off days. 
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When they had reached a point deep in the woods, 
the Major reined in his horse, and looked about him 
uncertainly. There were two roads crossing each 
other, and he was undecided which of them to take. 
At last he smiled at Louise. 

" Upon my word, I 'm lost," he said quite cheer- 
fully. "The driver is going straight ahead, but I 
should have turned to the left. Eh ! there, driver, 
where are you going?" 

" Right along to Rochester, sir," answered the man, 
stopping and poking his head out of the side of the 
carriage. " Ain't that where ye want to go to, sir ? " 

" But what part of Rochester? " inquired the Major, 
still looking down to the left. 

" Well, I was going to the centre. Ain't that what 
ye want?" 

"I am going to Sippican Village; and although 
things have changed in these woods during the past 
thirty years, I don't think you 're on the right road. 
I should take that one." 

"And you'd be doing jest right," answered the 
driver, with a chuckle. " I see you ain't forgot the 
way. Whoa, gee, hi, git up." 

The discovery that he had recognized the narrow 
lane leading to his old home brought about a change 
in Major Griswold's feelings. His face lighted up, and 
the silence which had sealed his lips for some hours 
past, was suddenly broken. 

" I did n't think I could be mistaken, Louise dear," 
he broke forth enthusiastically. "The forest is be- 
ginning to become more familiar, and I seem to recall 
every tree and stone. Now tell me truly, is this 
not lovely? Is Fontainebleau finer? Is not the 
odor of the pines, sweetened by the pure salt air 
from the bay, invigorating and inspiring? It is said 
that one's native air brings back one's youth, and I 
really feel young again ; I cannot believe that I am 
nearly seventy-two years old." 
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" It IS delightful, papa/* answered Louise, with sin- 
cere pleasure. " I did not think I should enjoy it so 
much. How warm and spring-like it grows as we 
advance ! " 

Her father's gray eyes moistened. He had hoped 
that the girls would appreciate his birthplace, but he 
had had some misgivings. He felt that in a measure 
he was to blame if he was disappointed, for he had 
given them an education which prepared them ill for 
the rude, homely life of a Massachusetts fishing- 
village. Yet he knew their love of the country and 
its life, in France, and this gave him encouragement 
in his hopes. So when Louise expressed herself so 
frankly and from her heart, he was touched, and 
could scarcely keep back the tears, strong man as 
he was. In a moment, however, he had control of 
himself, and, looking lovingly at his daughter, said : 

" How happy you make me, my dear girl ! I was 
afraid you might think its society dull and uninter- 
esting after Paris and Washington; but I was sure 
you could not help admiring its beauties." 

" I think it a relief," answered Louise, with a merry 
laugh. "Now that we have left Washington for 
good, I '11 confess that I think it the stupidest place 
on the face of the earth. Not that I did not enjoy 
it," she added, noticing a slight change in her father's 
•expression, " but this is so much more romantic, so 
much more like home." 

" I hope you do not expect a chateau," said her 
father abruptly, after some moments' silence. 

" I have pictured to myself an immense building, 
something like the Louvre," replied Louise, quite 
seriously, but with laughter in her black eyes, " with 
.parapets, and statues, and gardens, and a portcullis 
and moat, with knights in armor to guard us as we 
enter. Am I mistaken?" 

" Then you will be disappointed," her father said 
cheerfully. "The little farm-house is comfortable, 

II 
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thoagh, and Cousin Matilda has promised to have 
^everything ready for us. She has written me that 
iher boy Rufus has worked hard to make it pretty, 
although the season is early." 

^'Perhaps Rufus will be waiting at the gate in 
armor/' said Louise. 

** More likely in oilskins and sou'wester," answered 
her father. ** He 's a sailor, Louise. They are all 
sailors about here, and a fine lot they are. Do you 
remember (those we saw in Brittany? These are 
better, far better." 

** I love the sea, and everything connected with it, 
papa dear, and I shall be happy anyvfhtre with you 
and Annette." 

Her father smiled again. As a little later they 
were speaking of Washington, the Major said, — 

**I wonder if M. de Crillon will really venture 
down here. It would delight me to see him." 

Louise flushed, and tightened her hold on her 
reins. Her father proceeded, — 

" He was charming, was he not ? A wild, simple- 
minded sort of a fellow, but so straightforward. He 
would be good company for you and Annette." 

"Do you really suppose that he will come?" 
asked Louise, with effort. 

" I don't know, but he promised me not to leave 
for France without paying me a visit. I think he 
will try to come. Oh! look through the trees, 
Annette," he called ; ** see the bay. Is n't it worth 
looking at? It's just the same, just the same." 

"And isn't that boat being rowed across the 
water pretty? " put in Annette. " How soon shall we 
reach the farm ? " 

" We go through the village first, and about half a 
mile to the westward." 

From where they were at this moment, they got 
a glimpse of the bay through the overshadowing 
pines, making a picture that was truly lovely. The 
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travellers waited a moment to look at it, then pushed 
forward again. As they emerged from the woods 
on to the sandy road leading to Sippican Village, the 
Major broke forth eagerly, — 

" There's Josh Handy's. How large it looks ! " 

" That 's Handy's Tavern," put in the driver, over- 
hearing the Major's remark. 

" Oh ! I see," said the Major. " There 's the sign 
with 'Handy's Tavern* in large letters. Upon my 
word, girls, I '11 stop and see an old friend," 

" That will be delightful," said Annette. 

" Is n't he the friend who tried to save the wreck 
so many years ago? " asked Louise. 

" Yes. He *11 be pleased if you speak of it. He 
used to be a fine young man ! " He stopped sud- 
denly, and his expression changed. " I 'm afraid 
that I'm forgetting," he went on more seriously. 
" He is probably old and gray like me. Ah, well — 
if he feels as young as I do t(>day, it 's no matter." 

A few minutes later they were drawn up before the 
door of the inn, as Peter Bradford had seen them on 
his return from his trip across the bay. They had 
scarcely reached it before Captain Handy came run- 
ning out and took Major Griswold by the hand. 
They looked at each other for some time without 
speaking. 

In old age the memories of childhood return so 
vividly that the intervening years seem but a few 
short days. Some familiar touch will bring back a 
vision of what has long been forgotten, and lift the 
veil which has covered the picture of events far dis- 
tant in the background. The touch of their hands 
and the meeting of their eyes brought this picture 
before these two old men, as they remained silently 
looking at each other. Sixty years before, they had 
been constant playmates, going to school together in 
the little wooden building round the corner ; trapping 
rabbits and squirrels ; fishing along the shore of the 
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bay and in the creeks ; stealing away to take a swim 
unknown to their parents ; and often missing a morn- 
ing at school, when berries were ripe, or the nuts 
beginning to fall. In those days their pursuits were 
the same, their pastimes identical. But it was not 
long before their paths diverged, — the one going to 
college, the other shipping on a whaling-sloop.. For 
more than half a century their lives had been drifting 
farther and farther apart, until, as they now met again, 
the contrast between them was great. 

As Major Griswold leaned forward from the saddle 
holding his old friend's hand, the difference in their 
manner and appearance was strongly marked. The 
Major, tall and graceful of figure, with his high-bred 
handsome face, bowed courteously, and with that 
dignified reserve engendered of long and constant 
contact with cultivated, worldly society. The pres- 
sure of his hand was, perhaps, a little less vigorous 
than that of the ©Id sea-captain, but it was none the 
less hearty and sincere ; and although there was less 
effusiveness in his greeting. Major Griswold was as 
happy and as pleased as was Captain Handy. 

The Captain's broad, sunburnt, jovial face beamed, 
and his massive freckled hand grasped that of the 
Major with a strength that would have caused pain 
to one less powerful. His large blue eyes laughed, 
and his square, muscular shoulders shook as he stood 
examining his friend's face with a smile of recogni- 
tion. Finally he broke forth into a cheerful laugh, 
and putting his other hand on the Major's knee, while 
he still looked at him, exclaimed, — 

"Well! Well! Well, Warren, I'm real glad to 
see you, and no mistake ! Matilda said you would be 
here this afternoon, and I 've been watching for you 
all day. And these two young ladies are your 
daughters? I can't believe it How time does fly ! " 

" It does indeed, Joshua, but there are very few 
changes round here. Yes, these are my girls, Annette 
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and Louise, and I 'm not ashamed of them/' said the 
Major, smiling. 

" I should say not," asserted Handy. " Come in, 
Miss, and you too, Warren. If it is out of the world 
here, I Ve got some good old Madeira, and I want to 
drink you a welcome home. Don't hesitate,** he went 
on a little disappointedly, noticing that the Major 
still remained in the saddle. " Here, Jake, take the 
gentleman and lady's horses. That 's right, Warren. 
There ain't anybody in town more glad to see you 
than I am." 

At this moment Peter Bradford passed on his way 
into the inn. 

" Whose boy is that? " asked the Major, intent on 
gathering all the news he could. " He 's a fine-looking 
young man." 

" That? That 's a lodger of mine. British, I think, 
but I 'm not certain. I '11 tell you about him some 
time. But now come in and let me look at you. 
Why, you ain't changed a bit ! A little more gray, 
perhaps, but that's nothing." 

" A good deal more, Josh," replied the Major, with 
a laugh, passing his hand over his snow-white hair. 
" But I don't see how you keep so young. You look, 
for all the world, just as you did when I left. This, 
girls, is Captain Handy, of whom I have spoken to 
you so often. He 's an old schoolmate and playmate 
of mine." 

" We have heard a great deal about you. Captain 
Handy," said Annette, the little intonation which 
hardly amounted to an accent giving her speech a 
remarkable charm. "Papa has often told us how 
you tried to reach the wrecked brig many years ago." 

" Has he, really? " exclaimed Handy, much pleased. 
" I 'm glad he 's thought of me once in a while. I 've 
thought of him often. The old school-house is still 
here, Warren, jest the same. But the boys don't 
seem to enjoy it as we did. Come in." 
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They passed into the parlor, and presently the 
young girl who some months before had opened the 
door to Rufus Siller and Peter Bradford, brought in . 
wine and cake. 

** Now," said Handy, pouring our four glasses, " let 
me drink you all a welcome home. I say home to 
you, too, young ladies, for it 's yours as well as your 
father's." 

" We thank you very much," said Louise. 

" Don't mention it, Miss," answered the Captain, 
cheerfully. " It 's the greatest pleasure I Ve had for 
thirty years. Your father and I were great friends. 
Weren't we, Warren?" 

" Indeed we were, Josh," answered the Major, with 
a sigh, the memory of the old days coming back to 
him. ** How short a time it seems ! What has be- 
come of the old boys, — Archie Wing, Sam Hammond, 
Bill Dotey, and the rest of them? " 

" All dead except Sam," answered Handy, shaking 
his head. " Archie was lost off the Banks more than 
twenty year ago. Bill died about four year ago. 
Sam 's alive, but he 's living over in Plymouth. He 's 
in the fish business." 

" How long have you kept this tavern?" asked the 
Major. 

"About twelve years. You see, I was getting a 
little old to follow the sea, and, to tell the truth, there 
ain't much whaling left along the coast. I did n't 
want to go north, so I set up this inn. There ain't 
really what you 'd call much travel here, but I get 
along nicely. The only lodger I 've got now is that 
young gent you saw coming in awhile ago. He's 
quiet and pays his board regularly, so we get along 
comfortably together." 

" You were going to tell me about him," said the 
Major, as he raised his glass. " Is he interesting? " 

" Very. He came here last January with Rufe, and 
I don't think he has made an acquaintance since he 
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came. All he cares about is shipwrecks and storms, 
and he goes about the country as if he was looking 
for something that he could n't find. I kind of guess 
he expects to dig up a gold-mine or something. I 
can't get anything out of him. Rufe told me when 
he brought him here that he was a shipmate, but 
since he has confessed that he found him in the 
woods on the Wareham road. I guess he 's all right, 
though." 

" This is quite romantic," put in Louise. " You 
said that you thought him British?" 

" I kind of think him British, because he says he 
is ; but I never saw a British sailorman before who *d 
talk English like a schoolmaster. I '11 speak kind of 
low. There 's no telling when he '11 go out or come 
in. What I really think," he continued in a whisper, 
" is that he 's interested in that brig that was wrecked 
thirty years ago. I ain't ever said this to anybody 
before, and don't speak of it I may be mistaken, 
but I 've noticed that when it is mentioned he wakes 
right up and joins in the talk. Perhaps he had a 
father aboard her, or perhaps he wants to find some- 
thing from her. I don't know anything about it. 
There he comes downstairs, so I'll stop." 

" He has come rather late in the day to find out 
anything about her," said Major Griswold, after Brad- 
ford was out of hearing. 

" It 's like as not all imagination," answered Handy, 
" but his movements look like it Take another glass 
of wine, young ladies." 

" We must be going now," said the Major, " but 
I '11 be round and see you soon." 

" How long are you going to be here?" 

"I really can't tell. All depends upon circum- 
stances. If the girls remain contented I may stay 
all summer." 

" I 've got three row boats and a sixty-ton sloop 
on the stocks, which is going to be launched soon. 
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Take the boats whenever you want 'em, Warren. 
When the sloop 's afloat, we '11 make a trial trip in 
her. I suppose Matilda will be waiting, so good- 
bye." 

A few moments later the Major and his party 
turned the corner towards the farm. 



CHAPTER III 

Such is the patriot's boast, where'er we roam^ 
His first, best country ever is his home. 

The Traveller, 

"Ijj^XT'ELL, mother," cried Rufus Siller, hurrying 
Vy into the house and throwing his hat upon 
a chair, " I Ve fixed up everything. Raked the grass 
in front of the house, and straightened out the barn. 
The paint's all dryj and everything's ship-shape. 
Gosh, there ain't a house in town equal to it, and if 
Cousin Warren and those French cousins of mine 
ain't satisfied, they'd better go back to Napoleon 
Bonaparte. Pity they're French, ain't it, mother?" 
Matilda Siller laughed. Ever since her son had 
heard that Annette and Louise were coming with 
their father to Sippican Village, he had bewailed the 
fact that they were French. It was quite natural. He 
had tasted the Emperor's treachery, and could not 
abide anything connected with him. Mrs. Siller had 
tried to persuade her son that his cousins were only 
half French at most, and that with such a father as 
Cousin Warren, they could not be very bad; but 
Rufus shook his head in doubt. 

Mrs. Siller was a sweet little woman, such as we 
often see on the New England seacoast. Her hus- 
band had been lost in the Arctic many years before, 
and her sole dependence was Rufus; but he gave 
her no reason to regret this. He was a loving, dutiful 
son, devoted to her. Up to the time he had shipped 
in the " Wanderer " for that voyage which ended so 
disastrously, he had never been away from her for 
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more than a few months at a time. After his expe- 
riences in France, he had decided that henceforth he 
would take no more such risks, but remain as near his 
mother as possible. With this determination he had 
bought a boat, and for two months past had earned 
what he could by fishing along the shores of Buz- 
zard's Bay. When Rufus again shook his head and 
said what a pity it was that his cousins were French, 
his mother smiled and said, patting his sunburnt 
hand, — 

"Don't worry about their being French, Rufe. 
They would n't want to come here if they were n't like 
their father." 

" Perhaps not, mother," answered Rufus, stroking 
tiie little woman's face lovingly. " But the fact is, 
I ' m kind of a Johnny-hater. I guess if some of the 
folks round here had been shut up in their dirty 
holes with all kinds of living critters crawling over 
'em, they 'd feel as I do. But I guess you 're right. 
Cousin Warren probably left because he couldn't 
stand 'em." 

" I 've told you he did, Rufe, every time you Ve 
spoken about tiiem. You don't seem to remember." 

" It ain't Cousin Warren, mother," replied Rufus, 
again shaking his head ; " it 's the girls. They were 
born and reared in France, and their mother was 
French, and I 'm cussed afraid they 're French, too ; 
but, gosh, I ain't going to worry about it." 

" That 's right. Now I '11 put on my bonnet and 
shawl and go up to the farm with you and see that 
everything is clean inside. A little dusting won't 
do any harm, and I '11 start the kitchen fire. They '11 
be hungry." 

" What time will they get here?" 

" About five o'clock." 

"Then we'd better be hurrying. It's after four 
now, and they may be early." 

For some time after their arrival at the farm Rufus 
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and his mother were busy putting on the final touches 
in and about the house. They had been looking 
forward for over two months to the arrival of Major 
Griswold and his daughters, — 'the mother with pleas- 
ant anticipation not unmingled with awe, for she 
was aware that her cousin was a man of the world, 
the friend of princes and great men, and she was 
uncertain how he would appear to her after all these 
years of absence ; the son with a feeling of anxiety, 
lest th6y should be really French, and like those 
creatures he had seen in Bordeaux. With all his 
roughness, however, Rufus Siller showed the marks 
of his mother's bringing up, and was a man of fine 
instincts and natural delicacy. To be sure, he was 
a sailor, rough of hand and rough of speech, but 
beneath it all was that innate refinement and homely 
good breeding, which one cannot fail to find in the 
true sons of New England, trained by a New England 
mother. Rufus Siller knew his limitations, and felt 
an awkward, childish shyness as the time drew near 
for his cousins to arrive. 

After he had given a final look about the house, 
he went out on the road to watch* He had been 
walking up and down, occasionally glancing expect- 
antly towards the village, when he recognized a fa- 
miliar figure coming towards him, and he smiled. 

" Poor old Job ! " he thought. "Wonder if he '11 
answer me if I speak to him. I'll try. Holloa, Job, 
what's the news?" he called, as the old man was 
passing him. 

Job stopped and stared at him, but did not speak. 

"Come, Job," said Siller, persuasively. "You 
travel all over the country. Give us some news." 

" I can tell ye something no man knows," answered 
the old hermit, setting down his basket of shells. 

"That's right. Job. Now you're on the right 
tack. What is it about?" 

" There *s a ship at the bottom of the sea, and the 
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rats are trying to get into her ; but her timbers are 
hard, and her master has the helm, and the rats will 
drown." 

Siller looked at the man and smiled. He had 
spoken to him before, and had received many an 
insane answer, but never so much as this. Thinking 
he might get some amusement, he asked, — 

" Where is the ship. Job? " 

The hermit laughed. 

" No one knows but the Cap'n, and he *s dead. 
But he '11 come to life again when the son is found. 
Then the sea-guU'll scream, and the ship will rise 
and sail away across the ocean, and there '11 be lights 
in the cabin, and there '11 be a king." 

" What 's he driving at? " thought Rufus. " Part 
my main-brace if he ain't worse than ever. Well, 
Job," he went on aloud, " I suppose you 're right 
By the way, tell me where you live. Where are 
your moorings? I want to call on you." 

" I don't live, I 'm dead," answered Job, picking 
up his basket and starting down the road. ** There 's 
lots of 'em would like to know where Job lives. But 
Job is dead. Do ye see that whistle? When ye 
hear that across the water, Job will have come to life 
again, and there will be lights in the cabin." 

With this he walked away, and was soon out of 
sight round the corner. Rufus looked after him in 
amazement. 

"Well, I've seen lots of lunatics," he thought, 
" but I '11 be damned if I ever saw one that thought 
he was dead before. He ain't dead by a cable's 
length, and I don't want to tackle him, if he is as old 
as the hills. There they come, by gosh ! " 

A carriage and three saddle-horses with their riders 
had come into view, and Rufus knew at once that 
they were his cousins. He ran into the house and 
told his mother. 

** There 's five or six of 'em," he said breathlessly. 
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I guess they've got a whole crew, — cook, car- 
penter, and cabin-boy." 

** Cousin Warren is rich," answered his mother, 
with a smile, ** and is used to being waited upon. 
He has probably brought help with him." 

" And all French, by gosh ! But perhaps they Ve 
run away from Napoleon Bonaparte, and don't like 
him any better than I do. I'll think so, anyway, 
until I find out different" 

" That's sensible, Rufe. I hear them coming along 
the road. We '11 go out and meet them." 

Rufus pulled nervously at his boot-straps. 

" I 'd think I was about ten year old instead of a 
grown man of more 'n thirty," he said with a smile. 
*' The fact is, mother, I ain't jest what you 'd call 
used to receiving company. I can dance a jig and a 
hornpipe, and can go to a husking up to Acushnet, but 
I 'm blessed if I 'm much good with what the niggers 
down in Virginia call the quality, and I guess that 's 
what they are. But I ain't afraid of Napoleon Bona- 
parte and the whole French nation, so here goes. If 
I get to wallering round and likely to get drownded, 
pull me out." 

They both went down the path and stood by the 
gate as the party came up. Major Griswold slid from 
his horse with the agility of a much younger man, 
and the next instant had the little woman by both 
hands, and kissed her on the cheeks. 

After the first greetings. Major Griswold's eyes 
wandered over the house and barns, and a look of 
sadness came into his face. The others noticed it, 
and walked away, leaving the old man to his 
reflections. 

The place itself had changed little in the past 
thirty years, thanks to the care which kind friends 
had bestowed upon it. Rufus, under his mother's 
direction, had put a fresh coat of white paint on all 
the buildings, and everything inside and out had 
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been arranged to look familiar to its owner. Major 
Griswold strolled round to the back of the house, 
then into the barn. It seemed to him that he had 
been dreaming all these years, so little altered was all 
about him. As he was musing, he felt a touch on 
his arm, and, turning, saw Louise. Then it all came 
back to him. He was an old man, nearing the end 
of life, and the father of two grown women. He 
started, and for the second time that day his eyes 
moistened. But presently he drew a deep sigh and 
smiled. 

" You are a most startling child," he said cheerfully. 
" I was far away in the past, and now you have 
brought me back to the realization that I 'm a 
veteran and a father. Don't you think you are 
cruel?" 

" I saw you, and wanted to be with you and go 
over that dear old barn. Forgive me for reminding 
you of your thoughtless child. Perhaps I should not 
have disturbed you." 

" You have not disturbed me, my dear girl," 
answered her father, lifting his head and smiling. 
" I 'm ashamed to be so weak. But, Louise, I 'm get- 
ting old, and looking backward is a little sad for me. I 
suppose it 's so with all who revisit their homes in the 
sunset of life. It makes one realize what a shallow 
stream life is." 

" Come, papa dear. Show me the barn, and do 
not be so melancholy. I do not think it very com- 
plimentary to your daughters. You are not growing 
old, and I forbid you to say that you are. Could an 
old man ride thirty miles, and then jump from his 
horse as you did a few minutes ago? I will call 
Annette and that dear little cousin of ours, and we 
will walk about with you until tea is ready." 

Louise went to the house, and a little later re- 
appeared in company with Annette, Mrs. Siller, and 
Rufus. 
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** I wanted to get supper for you, Warren," said his 
cousin, " but these girls would n't let me." 

** Of course we would n't," replied Louise, with a 
laugh. ** Susanne is the best cook in the world, and 
we wish your company, Cousin Matilda." 

** It 's very kind of you to say so, Louise — I 'm 
going to begin calling you Louise and Annette. 
Rufe will show you the bam and the cattle he got 
for you, Warren. There 's one thing I don't believe 
your girl knows about, and I 'm going back after I Ve 
been about with you a little while." 

" Cows ! " exclaimed Louise, in delight " That's 
splendid ! I have n't seen any since I left St Ger- 
main. Come quickly, Cousin Rufe." 

Louise ran into the barn, and the others followed 
in good spirits. 

'* They '11 not bite?" said Louise, as she began 
stroking the cows' noses. 

" I guess not, ma'am," answered Rufus. 

" What a queer old box ! " exclaimed Major Gris- 
wold, looking up at an iron box about a foot square, 
hanging from a timber in the rear of the barn. 
" Where did it come from, Rufus? " 

" That old box? I found that on the rocks out at 
the point one day several years ago when I was after 
winkles for bait. I hung it up there for luck. It 's 
light, and there ain't anything in it" 

As it was now growing dark, they went back to the 
house and had tea. They were all tired after their 
long day's journey, and it was early when the Major 
rose and proposefl going to bed. Two rooms on the 
back of the house, overlooking the barn and pasture, 
had been reserved for the girls, Louise having that 
nearest the barn. It was a moonlight night, all out- 
side the house was bright, and objects stood out 
clearly. Louise was restless. She had done her 
duty, and played her part well, and she was satisfied 
with herself; but it had been an effort for her, and her 
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heart ached. When all was quiet about the house, 
she drew a chair up to the window, and sat looking 
out over the moonlit pastures and forest. How lovely 
it was! How she could enjoy it if only he were 
there to share it with her; to tell her father and 
Annette their secret. How she longed for the days 
to pass until that time should come ! More than once 
she had wished that she had listened to him in 
Washington, and gone with him. But then her better 
self had risen in her defence, and she had been glad 
that her strength had held out so long. But to-night 
if he should appear below her window, and say that 
he loved her, and ask her to fly with him, could she 
refuse? Yes, she could and she would. She would 
wait and let matters follow their proper course ; and 
after all this would not take long. Suddenly she put 
her hand in her breast and pulled forth a box. She 
held it a moment before her in the moonlight, and 
then put it to her lips. It was fidouard de Crillon's 
parting gift, — the snuff-box with the picture of St. 
Martial upon it What a sweet, peaceful place St. 
Martial must be ! How she would like to see it, and 
wander under the shade of the trees that surrounded 
it and hung over the valley below. And yet it was 
beautiful in this little Massachusetts fishing-village, 
if only he were here too. 

As she was thus musing, a shadow passed between 
her and the barn, and she raised her eyes quickly. 
At first she saw nothing, and thought it her imagi- 
nation ; but a moment later she perceived distinctly 
the figure of a man standing in front of the barn door, 
and examining the house carefully. She was startled, 
for she did not know how little danger there was of 
evil-doers in quiet little Sippican Village ; and she was 
about to retire from the window, when a woman 
passed out of the ell, and walked rapidly across to 
where the man was waiting. Louise gasped, for she 
had recognized Susanne. Without waiting to speak, 
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the man and the woman disappeared behind the 
barn. 

Louise was astounded. Who could it be that 
Susanne knew in Sippican Village? She could not 
conjecture, unless it was Jacques, and Susanne had 
plenty of opportunity of interviewing him without 
stealing out in the dark. Besides, Louise was sure 
that the man she had seen was larger and more 
powerfully built than the valet. Suddenly an idea 
came to her, and her heart beat quickly. Could it be 
the Count? Did he wish another clandestine inter- 
view with her? It might be, but as she thought of it 
she shook her head. There would be no reason for 
it now, and it was too soon for him to have arrived. 

Pondering these things, she waited for fully half an 
hour watching the barn. At the end of that time 
Susanne reappeared, and re-entered the house. Louise 
was uncertain what to do. The maid had been her 
confidante, and had faithfully kept the secret which 
had been imparted to her, and Louise saw that it 
would be unfair to criticise her movements. Had she 
herself not done the same thing? To be sure, she was 
the mistress, and Susanne the maid, but she might 
need her again. She decided to say nothing. 

** It must be Jacques ; but I have never suspected 
it before," thought Louise. " The moonlight made 
him look larger." 

With this reflection she drew her curtains and went 
to bed and dreamt of fidouard de Crillon and St. 
Martial. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen. 
Fallen from his high estate. 

Deserted at his utmost need. 

Dryden, Alexander's Feast 

SEVERAL weeks had passed since their arrival in 
the little fishing-village on Sippican Bay, and 
Annette and Louise had become more and more 
contented, enjoying the shaded walks and rides, and 
the quiet bay, where they sailed and rowed, going 
even as far as the ledge beyond Bird Island with 
Rufus in his boat. They fished, or attempted to do 
so, much to the amusement of their new-found cousin, 
that honest, straightforward sailor whom they had 
learned to like and admire. As to his mother, the 
Cousin Matilda whom they had pictured as a coarse 
peasant, they had been quick to see in her the true 
type of American womanhood, loving and lovable, 
refined and homely. 

It was all so different from Washington, so natural 
and so unpretending, that the girls readily fell in with 
the life and their surroundings, and soon realized that 
there was something in it which they had hitherto 
missed. At St. Germain, at Passy, and in Brittany 
they had had the country life with many of its 
beauties, but they were then restricted in their enjoy- 
ment; in the woods and on the waters about Buz- 
zard's Bay they were as free as air. 

What gave them greatest pleasure, however, was 
their father's genuine, unconcealed happiness. He 
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often rode and walked with them, pointing out old 
landmarks, and relating anecdotes of his childhood, 
which gave them much amusement. Then he would 
frequently wander about alone, and often he went to 
the tavern to chat with Josh Handy. In all these 
pursuits he was happy and cheerful, and it seemed to 
the girls that he was daily growing younger. 

It is true that Louise was happy, but she was also 
anxious and impatient. It seemed to her strange 
that De Crillon had not yet come, and that her father 
had received no letter from him. He had told her 
that he should leave Washington by the first of April, 
and it was certainly time that some word should have 
come from him. At times, only for a moment, she 
wondered if he could have forgotten her ; if after all 
he had only had a passing fancy for her, and had 
since given his heart to another. But when she re- 
membered how strongly he had shown his love, she 
was convinced that he would come to her soon, tell 
her he loved her as ever, and claim her from her 
father. How sweet and sure love seems to the young 
heart touched for the first time ! 

It was the middle of April, and the mayflowers 
were already beginning to peep out from beneath the 
dead leaves and pine needles in spots that were most 
protected ; the little fresh shoots on the pines gave 
a soft blur to the woods about ; and across the blue, 
rippling bay the lights and shadows played fitfully, 
making a constantly varying picture. A fish-hawk 
swooped down and, rising rapidly with its shining 
prey hanging from its claws, shot towards the creek 
at the head of the bay. Louise, in company with 
Susanne, was watching it from the boat built by 
Rufus for the two girls. Annette and her father were 
off for a ride through the woods, but Louise was 
passionately fond of the water, and as she had often 
done in favorable weather, had gone rowing with 
Susanne. On this afternoon they had skirted the 
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shore for more than a mile, when Susanne suddenly 
put her hand to her pocket and took from it a note. 
At this moment Louise was watching the hawk as it 
disappeared in the creek, and so did not notice the 
maid's movement. Presently Louise's attention was 
drawn from the bird by the sound of Susanne's voice. 

" Pardon, Mademoiselle," said the maid, with hesi- 
tation, " I have something for you." 

*' Something for me, Susanne? What? " 

** A note, Mademoiselle." 

"A note? And from whom? What do you 
mean, Susanne?" she exclaimed, putting out her 
hand. 

" I think you have guessed, Mademoiselle. It is 
from him. He is here, and wants to see you again." 

Louise caught her breath. What could be his 
motive in sending a note by her maid, she wondered. 
Why did he not come to see them as he had said he 
would? She had thought of little but him in her 
solitary hours ; she had waited patiently, thinking he 
would appear at any moment, but in vain. In all 
these weeks, however, she had kept her promise to 
Annette and to herself. She had been happy because 
she had been doing her duty, and because she had 
felt sure that fidouard de Crillon would come to her, 
and that before he left for France he would tell her 
father of their love, and ask his consent to it. She was 
therefore astonished that he should send her a note 
in this secret manner. Finally she regained her com- 
posure and spoke. 

" Where have you seen him, Susanne? " she asked, 
letting the boat float in towards the shore. 

" I will tell you. Mademoiselle. I met him by the 
salt-mill in the woods. You know where I mean, 
do you not? " 

"The stone building into which they pump the 
water? Yes, I know it. How did you happen to 
meet him there?" 
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Susanne hesitated. 

'* I had word that he was to be there. Mademoi- 
selle." 

" How did you know?" insisted Louise, not satis- 
fied with the maid's answer. 

'* He sent me a message, Mademoiselle." 

"By whom?" 

•* Will Mademoiselle be good to me and keep my 
secret if I tell her ? " asked the maid, imploringly. 
" I have kept yours, Mademoiselle." 

" Only tell me who brought you the message, and 
I will not betray you." 

" Then, Mademoiselle, it was my brother, — my 
brother Alphonse, who has been here for some time." 

Louise's black eyes opened wide as she looked at 
Susanne in amazement. She thought the girl mad, 
that her anxiety about her brother had turned her 
head. Then of a sudden she remembered what she 
had seen from her window the first night she spent 
in Sippican Village; this explained it. Susanne 
had met her brother by the barn in the moonlight ; 
but Louise had never spoken of this, thinking it was 
Jacques; and as she did not wish to let the maid 
know at on'ce that she had seen her, she dropped 
her oar and said, — 

" What are you saying, Susanne? Your brother is 
in the army. You have told me so often." 

'* I know I have, Mademoiselle, but he is here. I 
will tell you about it, and you will then understand. 
My brother Alphonse is in the secret police of the 
Emperor, and by his command has been in America 
for some time past. He was in Washington when 
I was there — " 

" And he met you behind the house on the first 
night you were here," interrupted Louise, with a 
smile. •* Do not be anxious, Susanne," she went on, 
as the maid flushed and showed great confusion. 
" None but myself knows it, and I will not speak of 
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it. I thought it was Jacques, but decided to let it 
pass." 

Susanne looked at her gratefully. 

*' You have always been kind to me» Mademoiselle, 
and you will not regret it," she said, more earnestly 
than was her wont. " If I have deceived you in little 
things in the past, it is because I could not help it. 
If I deceive you again, it will be because I cannot 
prevent it But I am so much attached to you, 
Mademoiselle, that you need never fear that I shall 
betray you, or allow any harm to come to you. As 
the Virgin is my witness, I will protect you*" 

" You are a good girl, and I believe you," Louise 
replied, much touched. " Tell me more about your 
brother, and then I will read the note." 

** He was in Washington when I was there, and 
when he heard that I was coming here, he came too, 
a little later. He knew M. le Comte in Paris. 
They met at the tavern last night, and Alphonse 
brought me this note. But please, not one word, 
Mademoiselle, or I shall suffer." 

" Have no anxiety. Did M. le Comte go to the 
tavern here, — to Handy's Tavern?" 

" No, Mademoiselle, in the town across the bay. 
He was afraid he should be seen here." 

**You mean your brother, do you not? Why 
should M. le Comte fear?" 

"I cannot tell you. Mademoiselle," answered the 
maid. "Alphonse says there is a good reason for 
it; that M. le Comte is being persecuted by his 
enemies, and that reports are going round about 
him which are most unkind and untrue. For this 
reason he wishes to see you alone." 

Louise uttered a cry, and tore open the note. As 
she read it her hand trembled, and when she had 
finished, her eyes flashed. 

" Pull back towards the shore," she commanded. 
" Monsieur wishes to see me by the stone mill, and 
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is waiting for me now. Why did you not give me 
this sooner?" 

" I have had no good chance until now, and I 
hesitated a little, Mademoiselle. I was afraid it 
might trouble you." 

When they had landed at the wharf, Susanne made 
fast the painter; and following her excited mistress 
up the road, turned after her to the right, and dis- 
appeared in the woods. 

Less than half a mile from the water's edge there 
stands to-day a square stone building that little sug- 
gests the use to which it was put nearly one hundred 
years ago. It was then connected by long pipes with 
the bay, where stood a windmill which pumped into 
It the salt-water,, which by process of evaporation 
was converted into salt. It was one of the many 
salt-mills that then existed along the shores of Cape 
Cod and Buzzard's Bay. It was built in an isolated 
spot, hemmed in by pines; and as the season for 
filling the vats had not yet arrived, it was unfre- 
quented by the villagers. There was, therefore, little 
reason to fear detection. But Louise could not help 
a feeling of uncertainty as she approached the path 
leading to the mill. Her heart was beating violently, 
and her agitation was apparent. 

As the two women came in sight of the stone 
structure, there was no one near ; but as they turned 
round it a horse neighed, and the next moment 
Louise saw De Crillon holding the bridle. She stopped 
short and gasped. 

fidouard de Crillon was the same courtly gentle- 
man whom she had known in Washington. Remov- 
ing his hat, he bowed, and waited for her to speak 
first She was silent for some moments; then look- 
ing at him encouragingly, said, — 

" I have read your letter, M. de Crillon, and you 
need not fear that I believe such slander." 

He raised his eyes quickly, and smiled gratefully. 
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" Ah ! Mademoiselle," lie exclaimed with warmth, 
" I had no doubts of you, or I should not have written. 
But others are not so generous, and many believe. All 
my old friends in Washington have abandoned me. 
I have none left to defend me, and I must suffer the 
consequences of their treachery. But you once told 
me that you trusted me, and so I have come to you." 

" How do you know that your friends have aban- 
doned you ? " asked Louise. " I cannot believe it." 

** An old and trusted friend brought me word of it. 
Come, Alphonse. Let Mademoiselle see you. This is 
your Susanne's' brother." 

Alphonse came out from behind the trees, hat in 
hand. 

" I am^ Mademoiselle," he said respectfully, " Su- 
sanne's brother. I *m afraid we have deceived you 
in the past. Susanne did wish to pray for me at 
mass, but she also wished to see me." 

" I am very fond of your sister," said Louise, look- 
ing pleasantly at Susanne. "She has been very 
faithful to me. Have you come all the way from 
Washington to see her? " 

" Partly, Mademoiselle. But I also knew that M. 
le Comte was bound here, and when I heard the 
news in Washington I hastened after him. I was 
just in time. I caught him on the road a few miles 
from here. But let me assure you, Mademoiselle, as 
an officer of the law in the service of his Majesty, 
as an old servant in the household of the noble cousin 
of M. de Crillon, that there is no truth in these slan- 
ders. Pardon my intruding here, but my devotion to 
the Count urged me to beg him to allow me to assure 
you." 

" There was no need of that," said Louise. 

" Thank you," burst forth De Crillon, energetically. 
" I thank you from the bottom of my heart. I did 
not think you would join my enemies." 

Louise cast down her eyes. 
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" M. le Comte," she said, " why do you allow this 
to worry you? My father will think as I do, and will 
welcome you. Come see him. Susanne will show 
you the way." 

De Crillon seemed undecided. 

** He will hear before long the stories that are going 
about," he said. ** I '11 wait until then and see how he 
takes them. If you are right. Mademoiselle, I will go 
to him. In the mean while, as you haye pity on me, 
say no word of me or of Alphonse. I will wait in 
the tavern at Wareham. Alphonse will see Susanne 
every day, and we can communicate through them. 
Now, Mademoiselle, I '11 not ask you to remain 
longer. Farewell, and God bless you." 

After Louise and Susanne were out of sight, Al- 
phonse crossed his arms and eyed De Crillon with 
an amused expression. 

" Well, fidouard," he said decidedly, " we have 
done you another good turn, but I have my doubts 
as to your being able to keep up this farce much 
longer. When we reach the tavern we will settle 
our little account for to-day, and perhaps we can 
make an agreement for the future. But take my 
advice, and don't let Major Griswold see you. He 
is not a fool like that girl, who is infatuated with you 
and believes anything you tell her." 

De Crillon glared at him angrily. 

" You have helped me, no doubt," he said savagely, 
" but I 've paid you well for it What did you see 
from your hole in the ground to-day?" 

** Something most interesting, fidouard, which may 
teach us what we want to know. I saw that old ghost 
walking through the woods, and he was talking aloud 
to himself." 

" Did you hear what he said ? " 

" I did, my dear friend, a part of it." 

'*Whatwasit?" 

" Nonsense, pure nonsense. As he passed me he 
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was shaking his head and muttering, ' I '11 find the 
boy, and there '11 be lights in the cabin« But they 
don't know where she lies.' " 

" I can't see that this is any use to us/' snarled De 
CriUon, impatiently. 

" But that is not all I saw/' answered Alphonse. 
"A few moments after the old rascal passed me, 
who should come stealing along after him but that 
Englishman? I don't know whether he was going to 
murder him or not^but he was creeping after him like 
an assassin." 

" We must get hold of him, Alphonse, and find out 
what he's about. I believe you are on the right 
track." 

'* I know I am. Come. It 's beginning to grow 
dark, and we can start. I can lead you by a path 
where we shall not be seen ; and when we reach the 
head of the bay, it will be night Diantre^ fidouard, 
I am becoming familiar with this country, too much 
so. I 'm getting sick of it. I 'm satisfied with our 
bargain so far, and you will benefit as well. You do 
not trust me ; but that comes from your suspicious 
nature." 

*♦ No, I do not trust you, Alphonse, and neither do 
you trust me. Is this strange? But I will tell you 
one thing, and you may put faith in what I say. I 
have come nearer to giving up my old ways since I 
have known that girl than ever before. It may come 
about yet. You laugh. No wonder, and I do not 
take offence. It's true, nevertheless." 

" Possibly ; but it strikes me as rather strange," said 
the other, unable to conceal his amusement. '' It 's ten 
years since I first met you, fidouard, and I confess 
that during that long acquaintance I have never seen 
you in such straits as now. You remember the affair 
Larobe? You were not so sorely stricken then, but 
you succeeded well. Then there was the little Valette, 
' La petite Valette' of the Porte St. Martin, and Mile. 
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de la V6rit6, and — But, bah ! fidouard, why remind 
you of all these? — and the ballet, and the BatignoUes, 
and — " 

Before he could hear any more, De CriUon put 
spurs to* his horse and rode ahead, exasperated by 
this man's banter. Alphonse laughed and followed. 

** Do not be angry, my friend ; I promise you that I 
will stand by you," he said soothingly, " and when my 
fortune is made you shall share it. In the mean while 
I '11 share yours. Sacri Dieu I If something does n't 
happen soon here, I leave, and go to a civilized coun- 
try. I need relaxation." 

" y^sU'Marie!'* ejaculated De CriUon, reining in his 
horse, ** you are getting too impertinent I 'II have 
to bear it a little longer; only do not let it go too 
far." 

** I will not, £douard. But it all amuses me so, 
when I think of the past, and see you in the 
clutches of that pretty child. My faith, I don't 
blame you, if you use judgment; but you are in 
danger of losing your head and your good reputa- 
tion. Here we are at the head of the bay, and I '11 be 
serious and let you ride in peace to the tavern." 



CHAPTER V 

O, swiftly glides the bonnie boat, 

Just parted from the shore, 
And to the fisher's chorus-note 

Soft moves the dipping oar. 

Joanna Baillie. 

THE sky was clear, and the little fishing-village 
was much excited over the preparations which 
had been in progress during the past few days for 
the launching of Captain Handy's new sloop. A 
gay party was gathered at the tavern, which was 
thrown open to all who were inclined to partake of 
the host's generous feast of wine, cake, and other 
good things, spread upon the long table in the tap- 
room. The villagers passed in and out of the inn, 
laughing, gossiping, and congratulating the Captain 
on the fine lines and graceful hull of the sixty-ton 
sloop that lay in the stocks, ready to be set free 
from its bonds and glide through the ways on to the 
blue rippling waters of the bay. 

Captain Handy, his square, honest face wreathed 
in smiles, was greeting new-comers, and attending to 
the wants of those already crowding the house. It 
was a happy day for him. It carried him back to his 
youth, when he had stood upon the wharf and watched 
the launching of vessels, and wondered, with wide- 
open eyes and parted lips, if the time would ever 
come when he would be a great man and own a ship. 
The height of his ambition was now to be reached ; 
he was to become a ship-owner. 

As he flew about from one room to another, he 
had a cheery word for every one. Many were the 
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questions he had to answer, and he did so with pride 
and serenity. 

" What are ye going to christen her, Josh? " asked 
old Hiram Fisher, who had been to nearly every 
port on the globe. 

Captain Handy put his finger to his lips, and 
pointed mysteriously towards the parlor door ; then 
whispered in a voice that was audible for many feet 
about him, — 

** A secret, — kind of a surprise." 

" Umph ! " ejaculated the old salt, with a grin. " I 
see. Good idee. Josh. Them's dam fine girls. 
What are ye going to christen her with?" 

Captain Handy took old Hiram by the arm and led 
him to the sideboard ; then he winked knowingly. 

"I don't mind telling you, Hiram," he said con- 
fidentially, reaching down and pulling out a dusty 
bottle of Madeira. " I 'm going to have this smashed 
right over her nose. It's been round the world 
three times, and I guess it 's meller enough to make 
her proof against any trouble from the acts of God 
or the country's enemies, as the lawyers say." 

"How soon ye going to start 'em?" inquired 
Hiram. 

"Right away. Get into line there," he called 
cheerfully. " Here, you small girls, take the basket 
of mayflowers and walk ahead jest abaft Hiram, 
who 's going to be the band. Then comes Rufe." 

"Why do I come next, Cap'n? " asked Rufus. 

" Because I say so, Rufe. I 'm a-running this show. 
You follow the girls. Then I'm going with you, 
Warren, and Matildy and the girls. The rest can 
follow jest as they please. Here, blow that fog-horn, 
Hiram. You 've been on the Banks often enough to 
know how she works. It '11 get 'em together." 

Old Hiram put the horn to his mouth and gave a 
powerful blast, and soon after the little procession 
filed down the road towards the primitive shipyard. 
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Those who have read of the pageants of ancient 
Rome and Greece, or even of Mediaeval France, will 
not imagine anything very brilliant in this little train 
of simple New England fisherfolk. Yet to them it 
was a great event, such as was seldom seen in Sippi- 
can Village. The boys by the roadside watched it 
with wide-open eyes, and wondered if anything so 
splendid had ever before been witnessed by the 
human race. 

" Gosh, there must be millions of folks 1 " ex- 
claimed one urchin in overalls. 

" Lor, no, there ain't, neither," answered his com- 
panion in contempt. " When I was to Plymouth with 
father, I see the fire-engine." 

The first speaker was silenced, and stared with 
wonder as the procession passed by him. How 
happy are the illusions of childhood! All told, 
there were perhaps thirty persons in line ; yet it was 
as great a sight to this boy as was the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold to Francois I. 

As Captain Handy had told his friend Major Gris- 
wold some weeks before, he had on the stocks a sixty- 
ton sloop. He intended it for a whaling-vessel, and 
it was constructed on lines suitable to that purpose. 
As late as fifty or sixty years ago, Rochester, Ware- 
ham, and Dartmouth did an active trade in the build- 
ing of small vessels, of which industry Sippican 
Village had its share. The whaling within reach of 
these lighter craft was, however, on the wane even in 
1812, and Captain Handy's venture was an uncertain 
one. But he had been thrifty, and saw no better way 
of investing his savings than becoming a ship-owner. 

As the party reached the wharf, they gave a cheer, 
and the Captain removed his hat, scraped his throat, 
and began a speech. The little boy in overalls 
pushed forward to hear the great man. 

" Friends and neighbors," he began, his weather- 
beaten face broadening into a smile, '' we are going 
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to launch my sloop, and I want you to have a good 
time. There 's a keg of beer alongside, and Rufe '11 
tap her. I ain't going to allow anybody to be aboard 
of her when she slips. It 's kind of dangerous. We '11 
christen her when she 's floated. We '11 all get into 
the boats and stand off-shore a bit, and when she 's 
afloat we'll have the ceremonies. Now here's to 
your health and to my sloop." 

With a cheer for Captain Handy they all drank 
their ale, and then got into the skiffs and rowed out 
into the bay. In Handy's boat were the Major, the 
two girls, Mrs. Siller, and Rufus. They paddled 
about for a few minutes, while the sloop was being 
decked with flags and strewn with mayflowers, and 
then Captain Handy put his hands to his mouth and 
roared as if giving an order in a gale of wind, — 

"Now let her go!" 

The sloop began to move gently, then with increas- 
ing velocity shot down the ways amid the cheers and 
shouts of the lookers-on, dived into the bay, shook 
herself, and glided away like a frightened swan. 

** Gosh, ain't she a beauty ! " exclaimed Rufus, 
examining her lines with the eye of a sailor. " She '11 
make twelve knots, sure." 

"Well, I guess she will," answered Handy, in 
delight. "Wait till her stick's stepped, and she's 
rigged, and you'll give her twelve in a light air- 
Now we '11 get aboard, and show the folks what we 
can do in the way of christening her." 

When the party from the Captain's boat had 
reached the sloop's deck, Handy again removed his 
hat, bowed to the villagers, and began, in a voice 
which might have been heard on the opposite shore : 

"You all know my old friend Major Griswold, 
and I guess you all know the two young ladies. 
If you don't, I'll introduce 'em to you. They're 
Miss Annette and Miss Louise. Now, Warren Gris- 
wold is the oldest friend I've got, and his oldest 
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daughter will break this bottle of Madeira right over 
her bows. When she does it I '11 holler the name 
of the boat so 's you can all hear it." 

Annette was embarrassed at this sudden call to 
prominence, but did not hesitate to take the bottle 
and walk forward. 

** Reddy now ! ** shouted the Captain. Annette 
lifted the bottle and let it fall upon the deck, where- 
at Captain Handy again put his hands to his mouth 
and roared, — 

" The ' Annette and Louise ! ' " 

There were cheers from all the boats, and the two 
girls started in surprise. Major Griswold waited a 
moment, then went forward and grasped his old 
friend's hand. 

" This is most kind, and most gracefully done," he 
said, looking into Hand/s laughing eyes. ** I thank 
you." 

** We both thank you. Captain Handy," said An- 
nette, looking with real appreciation at the old sea- 
captain. 

The Captsun gave a hearty laugh. 

" It was kind of a surprise, was n't it?" he asked. 

" It most certainly was," Louise assured him. 

" I only hope, girls," said the Captain, smiling at 
them, " that she '11 sail as true and straight a course 
as her name ought to make her. If she does, she '11 
be a great boat." 

The girls were sincerely touched. 

" Now, Rufe," the Captain proceeded, " prepare for 
your celebration." 

, Rufus knew what was coming, and so took off his 
cap. 

"Well, friends, this sloop's got to have a master, 
ain't she?" said Handy, looking about him. "I'll 
introduce to you Cap'n Siller, — Rufus Siller. He '11 
choose his own mate and crew." 

The ceremonies ended, they rowed ashore, and, re- 
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forming the procession, started back towards the 
tavern. Rufus, however, remained behind a moment 
to examine the vessel from the wharf. As he was 
doing so, he heard some one walk up behind him, 
and turning, saw Peter Bradford. 

" Good morning, Mr. Bradford," said Siller, pleas- 
antly; "ain't she a bird?" 

" She 's a pretty boat, Cap'n," answered Bradford. 
" Have you got a full crew? " 

" Ain't got anybody yet. But it won't be hard 
work finding plenty. There 's lots here *11 be glad of 
the chance to ship on her." 

Peter hesitated. 

" Have you got a mate? " 

"No, nobody." 

" Do you think I should give satisfaction as mate? " 

Rufus looked at him in astonishment. " I thought 
you *d given up the sea," he said with a laugh. " Of 
course you 'd give satisfaction if you *11 go. If you 
can handle the sloop as well as you handle your boat 
about the bay, I guess you '11 do." 

"Thank you. I'll ship with you for what you 
want to give me." 

" Well, part my mainbrace, if this ain't a surprise," 
exclaimed Rufus, putting out his hand cordially. 
"What's loosened you from your moorings?" 

"I'm tired of loafing about here. Besides, my 
money's about gone. Fishing doesn't give me 
enough to pay my lodging." 

" AH right, mate," said Siller cheerily, giving Brad- 
ford's hand a good shake. Suddenly he stopped as 
if an idea had come to him. 

" By the way," he said doubtfully, " there 's likely 
to be a war with Great Britain, and tfie ' Annette and 
Louise' may have to go into commission. You 
would n't like to fight against your own folks, would 
you?" 

" I 'd just as lief fight them as any one else," an- 

13 
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swered Bradford, indifferently. " I don't know that I 
should n't prefer it," he went on, looking across the 
bay. 

"Well, if you feel like that it's all right, and I 'm 
lucky to get you. Come along up to Handy's and get 
a bite and a drink. I '11 introduce you to the folks." 

Peter Bradford was about to refuse, but changed 
his mind, and followed Rufus as he started off. 

Captain Handy wondered what detained Rufus so 
long at the wharf, but as in a few minutes he saw 
him coming up the road in company with Peter, he 
exclaimed, — 

" Here he comes, and he 's got our solitary friend 
with him. He must have had hard work to make 
him come into company. Pleased to see you, Mr. 
Bradford. I 'd have asked you to come on the sloop, 
but I could n't find you." 

" I 'm much obliged. Captain Handy," answered 
Bradford, quietly. " I saw it all from the wharf." 

Rufus took off his cap and bowed to the host. 

" I 've shipped part of my crew already," he said. 

"You don't say so, Rufe," exclaimed the other. 
"You 're smart." 

" Yes, Cap'n, this is my mate. What do you think 
of him?" 

Captain Handy's mouth opened, and he stared at 
Bradford. 

" Well," he gasped, after a moment of surprise, 
" I never would have thought of him, but you 've got 
a good man. What's decided you to go to sea again, 
Mr. Bradford?" 

" I *m tired of doing nothing, and I Ve spent all my 
money. Captain Handy," answered Bradford, a little 
despondently. 

" Well, I ain't surprised at it, after all," said Handy, 
at last. " Have something to eat and a glass of wine. 
Here, Warren, is Rufe's mate. This is the young 
man who 's been lodging with me since January." 
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Major Griswold inclined his head. He had noticed 
this man on several occasions, and had been struck 
with his well-bred, handsome face. Annette and 
Louise had spoken of it more than once. They 
were sure that he must be something different from 
the common sailor he pretended to be, but could not 
imagine why he should stay in such an out-of-the-way 
place as Sippican Village. He had always shown a 
reserve and dignity which seemed to conform ill with 
the life he was leading, and as he spoke, the Major 
was amazed at his bearing and his speech. 

All this could have been easily explained had Peter 
Bradford cared to talk about himself. In fact, he was 
not a sea-faring man. As has been learned from the 
letter which he carried hidden in his wallet, he had 
lived in the English seaport of Exmouth since he 
could remember, and, as he had supposed until 
very recently, been provided for by a rich relation, 
who for some reason had never made himself known 
to him. For several seasons he had been placed 
in the care of a tutor in Exeter, and when his edu- 
cation was completed had found employment in a 
shipping-office. 

Although he had never been a sailor, he was well 
versed in all pertaining to the sea, and could sail a 
boat and take a reckoning. He had, in times of vaca- 
tion, made trips across the Channel, and once had 
gone round to London in one of the company's ships. 
Yet he had never been before the mast until he started 
on his trip across the ocean in search of the boat- 
swain of the wrecked brig, who, the letter said, would 
give him information that would make his fortune. 
He had now been in America over three months, but 
had learned nothing and had spent all his savings. 
Having at last fully made up his mind that old Job 
was nothing more than a harmless lunatic, having no 
connection with his past, he had abandoned his trips 
across the bay. 
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Therefore it was that Peter Bradford seemed to the 
Griswolds different from the other sailors gathered in 
Handy s Tavern. He was a British shipping-clerk 
who, led by a mysterious letter, had given up a good 
position at home to fly across the ocean in selirch of 
a fortune which he now perceived was not forthcom- 
ing. His dreams dispelled, he saw before him noth- 
ing but to earn his living, and with this determination 
he had offered his services to Rufus Siller. 

As the noon hour was approaching. Captain 
Handy's guests gradually dispersed^ until at last he 
and his lodger were left alone. For some time the 
host was busy, but finally went into the tap-room, 
where he found Bradford seated by the fireplace. 
The Captain drew up a chair, and then spoke. Peter 
started and smiled. 

" You 're surprised, Captain Handy," said the Eng- 
lishman, quietly, " at my sudden decision to go to sea, 
and I don't wonder at it." 

" Well, Mr. Bradford," the other replied, looking at 
him kindly, " I am rather taken aback. I *d thought 
you were interested in the land more'n the water 
since you 've been here. Now that you 're going to 
sail for me, why won't you talk a little more free with 
me? We 're pretty old friends now, but you 've never 
told me a word about yourself, and I 'd be glad to 
know you better." 

Bradford was silent a moment, then smiled again, as 
he answered, — 

" There 's really very little to tell. Captain. I 've 
lived on the south coast of Devon all my life, and sud- 
denly took it into my head to come to America and see 
the world. I was a fool, and you probably know it." 

He stopped, and his face became serious again, 

** But I guess you had some other reason for com- 
ing here than a pleasure-trip," said Handy. 

"Yes," Peter replied firmly, "I had, and I've 
known for some time that you suspected it You 
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would have been blind if you had n't. I came be- 
cause I expected to find my fortune buried some- 
where along the coast of Cape Cod. I suppose I 
was foolish, but I really believed at one time that 
I should succeed." 

Captain Handy laughed heartily, and, putting his 
hand on the young man's knee, said, — 

" I thought I had n't made a mistake. You were 
looking for that brig that was wrecked thirty years 
ago. Why, you might's well look for a mountain 
of gold, or the ' Mary Ann ' that was lost in the Arctic 
twenty years ago and never heard from. Why 
have n't you told me this before? I 've been certain 
of it all along, but it was n't any of my business to 
advise you. I can tell you more about that brig 
than anybody." 

" To tell you the truth, sir," Bradford replied more 
freely than he had hitherto spoken, " I wanted to 
keep it to myself. I was carried away by a feeling 
that I should find it, and deceived myself. I *ve 
given it up now, and am going to work." 

" You 've made a good decision," asserted the host, 
kindly. " I can't see what made you keep at it so 
long." 

" Old Job," confessed Peter. " I 've been following 
old Job for three months." 

" What's he got to do with it?" 

" Will you promise not to mention it if I tell you ? " 
inquired Bradford, hesitatingly. 

** I won't say a word." 

"Then here's the whole thing. Captain Handy. 
I was told before I left England that if I would come 
to America I would find the survivor of a wrecked 
brig which had something aboard that would make 
my fortune. I do not know what it was. I only 
know that she was wrecked off Cape Cod in 1783, 
and that two men were saved from her. The one 
who went to England was, I think, a relation of mine. 
It was he who told me." 
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" I could have saved you lots of trouble, Mr. Brad- 
ford, if you'd only spoken to me before. In the 
first place this ain't Cape Cod. The brig that was 
wrecked on the ledge in '83 was a total loss, and dis- 
appeared from the face of the earth. In that storm 
there may have been, for all I know, hundreds of 
brigs lost along the shores of the Cape. Not a soul 
was saved from this one. Now about old Job. He 
didn't come here till nearly two years later. He 
may be a shipwrecked sailor, but he ain't an English- 
man, and had nothing to do with that brig." 

'* I know it now," assented Peter, with a look of 
indifference, " and I 've been a fool." 

"You'll excuse me, Mr. Bradford," replied Handy, 
with a laugh, " if I agree with you. You have been a 
fool, and no mistake. But you need n't have worried 
about your lodgings here. You could have stayed 
jest as long as you wanted to. I 'd have trusted you." 

Bradford looked at him gratefully. 

** You have a large heart. Captain Handy," he 
said sincerely, " and I 've been aware of it for some 
time. In allowing me to ship on your sloop, you 
have shown me a great kindness. I thank you." 

" I 've lived a good many years, and I 've seen lots 
of people in trouble," said the Captain, pleasantly, 
with his hand on Peter's shoulder, " and I came to 
the conclusion long ago that I'd take my chances 
and help a man in distress, no matter whether I know 
about him or not. When you came here last January 
I saw you were in some kind of a fix, and so I 
thought I 'd let you alone, and if the time ever came, 
try to help you. I know an honest man when I see 
him, and I ain't made a mistake in seventy-two years. 
Now let's have dinner. I'm hungry, and I guess 
you are too." 



CHAPTER VI 

Yet still we hug the dear deceit. 

Cotton, Content 

WHEN the Griswolds reached the farm after 
leaving Handy's Tavern, the Major found 
that Jacques had brought in letters, among which 
were several from Washington, and two or three from 
France. On seeing them, Louise held her breath, 
and her heart began to throb quickly. She knew 
that the time was at hand when she should need all 
her self-control and strength, for in those letters un- 
doubtedly lay her fate. She wondered what they 
would say, and how her father would receive the re- 
ports which she was sure they contained. 

" We Ve really had a delightful morning," said 
Annette, as she removed her hat. " How simple and 
genuine the people are! And how kind of your 
old friend to think of us, papa ! I have been most 
excited, and am a little tired. So I will go to my 
room and rest while you read your letters. If they 
bring any interesting news, you can tell me later. 
Are you coming, Louise?" 

" No, I 'm not tired," answered her sister, a little 
nervously. " I '11 wait here with papa." 

"Very well, dear. Call me if there is anything 
from M. de Crillon. It is time you heard from him, 
papa." 

Louise bit her tongue, in her effort to calm herself. 

** I *11 call you if there 's anything interesting," said 
her father, beginning to break open the first letter, 
one from Paris. 
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He read it through, and Louise watched him 
closely, but detected no change in his expression. 
He then took one of those from Washington. As he 
proceeded with it, his eyebrows drew together, and a 
puzzled look came over his face. He let his hand 
drop, and gazed out of the window ; then he raised 
the letter again and finished it When he had done 
so, he shook his head doubtingly, and Louise drew a 
long breath. What had the letter said to make him 
shake his head, she wondered. Could it be that it 
had told him what people were saying about De 
Crillon, and that her lather did not believe it? She 
felt as if she would suffocate, the nervous strain was 
so great. Finally she took courage, and asked as 
indifferently as she could, : — 

** You have evidently some news in that letter, papa 
dear. What is it? " 

"Nothing," answered the Major, quietly. "A 
rumor which needs confirmation. Perhaps one of 
the other letters will say more about it." 

Louise's clasped hands tightened, and she was 
again silent In the same manner Major Griswold 
proceeded with his mail, until he had read nearly half 
the letters. At last he rose. . 

^' My God, what can this mean?" he exclaimed in 
surprise and in a distressed voice. He had been 
reading a letter from General Van Ness, enclosing a 
copy of an official despatch from De Bassano to Mon- 
roe. This was conclusive. It could not be forgery, 
and Major Griswold was dazed, thunder-struck. 

Louise saw her father, and knew what it meant. 
She felt faint, and the room began to turn, but with 
a supreme effort she again controlled herself. Ah I 
if she could only persuade him how cruelly wronged 
was this man, how good and kind and noble he was, 
and how impossible it was that he could do anything 
evil. She would try to do so, and would not give up 
hope until every chance had gone. She would, if 
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necessary, tell her father how she loved fidouard de 
Crillon. But it came across her like a flash that if 
he really did believe these slanders, such a confession 
would ruin their hopes entirely. As these thoughts 
were passing through her burning brain, she was 
watching her father. At last he turned towards her 
and spoke. 

" I have some very distressing news, and do not 
know what to make of it," he said thoughtfully. 
** I 'm afraid it 's true, but I can hardly credit it." 

Louise strained every nerve, and asked, — 

"What is it, papa?" 

The Major looked pensively out of the window. 
Then he said, — 

"It's about M. de Crillon, Louise dear. There 
are very strange reports current in Washington." 

Louise pressed the palms of her hands firmly 
together. 

" About M. le Comte, papa? What can they be? 
Has he not been reinstated by the Emperor? " 

" Ah ! my dear, it is much worse than that. There 
is no Count de Crillon." 

Louise feigned surprise. 

" Is he dead? This is indeed sad." 

Major Griswold was deceived. He looked at his 
daughter and noticed her agitation, but thought it 
only natural. 

" Would that he were ! *' replied he. '* No, he is 
not dead, but there is no Count ]£douard de Crilloa 
He is unknown in France. He is an impostor." 

Louise sprang to her feet. 

"It's false, papa," she cried out, her excitement 
giving her strength. " How can it be true? No im- 
postor could be the gentleman that M. de Crillon is." 

"It seems so to me, too, dear," answered the 
Major, with a sad smile. "But there are strong 
proofs, so strong that I can but believe them. De 
Bassano has written Monroe that this pretended 
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Count is an adventurer, and Barlow has sent the 
same information." 

" But, papa," said Louise, eagerly, " you heard from 
all these people when we were in Washington, and 
they all spoke so kindly of the Count. Why should 
you believe these reports, and not the first? It is 
not reasonable." 

"The letters I got in Washington were private 
ones, and those received by the government are offi- 
cial despatches, my dear Louise. They also say that 
John Henry has arrived in Paris, and that De Crillon's 
drafts in his favor are on a man who has been dead 
for some years ; that St. Martial does not exist, — at 
least, not by that name ; that neither the Duke d'Istrie 
nor the De Crillons in France have ever heard of 
Count fidouard de Crillon. It must be true. I'm 
much grieved." 

"It's not true, papa," exclaimed Louise, with 
flushed face and flashing eyes. " I '11 never believe 
it. M. de C!rillon is a true nobleman. He 's the vic- 
tim of a mean conspiracy. He will be here before 
long, and will prove it." 

" He '11 not come here, Louise," said her father, with 
a smile. "We have been deceived in him, and I 
could not receive him after these proofs. Here is the 
* Intelligencer,' which is full of it, and under official 
news too. No, Louise, I'm disappointed, and I 
blame myself for not being more careful." 

Louise was in anguish. She knew her father well 
enough to realize that further argument would be 
unavailing. Her passion had by this time got the 
better of her and she was angry. She made a final 
effort to calm herself, and, leaving her father abruptly, 
went to her room and bolted the door. 

Major Griswold perceived his daughter's emotion, 
but did not fathom its true meaning. He knew her im- 
petuous nature, and that she would be quick to resent 
any accusations which she thought unjust, and it was 
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evident that she could not believe, what was only too 
clear to her father, that De Crillon was a bold, skilful 
adventurer, who had duped him and Washington 
society. To the Major this was distinctly proved, and 
he was scandalized and very angry. The thought 
that he had taken this man into his confidence and 
that he had chosen him as a companion for Annette 
and Louise, made his blood boil. 

As he paced up and down the room. Major Griswold 
reviewed his short acquaintance with the false Count 
fidouard de Crillon. He had arrived in Washington 
late in January, but the Major had not met him for two 
or three weeks thereafter. He tried to remember 
whether there had been anything suspicious in the 
man's actions or manner during the six weeks in 
which he had known him. He had been, perhaps, a 
little gay, but no more so than many young French- 
men whom he had known in Paris. AH at once the 
Major stood still in the middle of the room. The 
snuff-box and its strange picture of the ch&teau came 
before him. Yes, that had been suspicious. As he 
recollected it, and De Crillon *s manner when he had 
questioned the painting's being a view of the mansion 
near Lebeur, he saw clearly that the Count had been 
confused and excited. His memory brought other 
circumstances to his mind. Was it not odd, he 
thought, that this Frenchman,, in disfavor with the 
Emperor, should have come to America to await for- 
giveness? Was it not strange that no one in Wash- 
ington had ever heard of him? Were not his actions 
at M. Serurier's dinner just such as could have been 
expected from a pretender? Then, by degrees, it 
seemed to the Major that he had been a blind, stupid 
fool, that he should have seen at once that this rascal 
was an impostor. It was the first time in his long 
life that he had been deceived, and he was disgusted 
and ashamed. 

As he sat musing, Annette came into the room. 
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" Why, papa, don't look so cross," she said, going 
up to him and putting her arms round his neclc 
" Has an3^ing in your letters worried you? " 

" Yes," answered the Major, rather shortly. " I 'm 
an old fool, Annette. Read that" 

He handed her General Van Ness's letter. As she 
hurried through it she uttered little exclamations of 
surprise. When she had finished she gave it back to 
her father in silence. 

" What do you think of it? " asked the Major. 

" It seems incredible. Where is Louise? " 

" She has gone* to her room. She was much ex- 
cited about it and does n't believe it." 

'' She is a strange child, papa. She was fascinated 
with M. de Crillon." 

Her father looked at her in astonishment. 

" She enjoyed his society, as did all of us," he said. 
" You do not think that the child really thought 
of him otherwise than as a passing acquaintance, 
Annette?" 

" I am not sure, papa. She is a sentimental, ro- 
mantic girl, and has seen little of men. She was with 
him more than I liked, and I told her so. I even 
asked him to be more discreet and he was very kind 
about it. It is most astounding. Don't you think 
there may be some mistake? " 

" Impossible, Annette dear. There can be no mis- 
take. What you say about Louise troubles me. 
However, it was — it must have been but a passing 
fancy." 

" Of course it was. She has not thought or spoken 
of him since we came here, and has been most con- 
tented. I was afraid at one time that the life here 
would be dull for her, but she enjoys it as much as 
I do." 

** I am very much disappointed to learn this about 
De Crillon," said the Major, " but I am more angry 
than I can tell you to think that I have been so duped. 
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Never mind, though. It is all passed now. We will 
have dinner, and if you wish we'll go for a ride towards 
Fairhaven." 

As he was finishing, Louise came laughing into 
the room. 

" This is a queer piece of news, is it not, Annette? " 
she said carelessly. " I don't believe it, but papa 
does, and so I suppose it is true." 

" I think it must be," replied Annette, " It 's too 
bad, but I 'm glad we did not know it before leaving 
Washington, it would have been so much more mor- 
tifying. Papa has proposed a ride this afternoon. 
Will you go, or do you prefer the boat?" 

" I think I *11 go on the bay with Susanne," an- 
swered Louise. 

"Very well, dear. Only be careful. Do not go 
too far from shore." 

" Never fear. I 'm too timid to take any risks. 
The water 's like glass to-day. I shall be home be- 
fore you are." 

As, a few hours later, Annette and her father can- 
tered up the road, Louise stood by the gate and 
watched them until they were out of sight. Then 
she hurried into the house and upstairs. She called 
Susanne. 

" Quick, Susanne ! " she said breathlessly. " M. le 
Comte will be by the mill soon now, and I must see 
him. The letters have come, and M. le Major be- 
lieves what they say. Get ready at once." 

*' I am sorry. Mademoiselle, but I knew it would be 
so. I shall be ready when you are. Mademoiselle." 

A few moments later, they were walking at a rapid 
pace by a narrow, winding path towards the salt- 
mill in the woods. 

]£douard de Crillon was waiting for them. 

" Leave us, Susanne," commanded Louise, as she 
saw him. ''I shall find you when I have spoken 
with him." 
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" Ah ! Louise," exclaimed De Crillon, when they 
were alone, " you bring me bad news, I see it by 
your face. Tell me the worst." 

" The letters have arrived, fidouard, and it is as 
you feared. There is no hope from either my father 
or sister." 

"And from you, Louise? You still trust me, do 
you not?" 

" I will never abandon you, fidouard. I told you 
in Washington that you might hope. You have done 
so patiently. I have been patient too. I have done 
my duty faithfully, and this is my reward. Now I 
feel myself free. I am yours, fidouard, absolutely 
yours. I will go with you." 

De Crillon sprang forward and clasped her closely 
to him. She pushed him gently from her. 

" Not yet, Edouard. You must be patient a little 
longer. I must give them a few more days to con- 
sider, for they may perhaps realize how unjust they 
are. I will see you every day, and if they do not 
change, I will bid them farewell, and go with you to 
France." 

" As you wish, Louise," replied De Crillon, releas- 
ing her and bowing courteously. " It will not be 
for long now, in any event. I feel that I could easily 
prove to your father that it's my British enemies 
and the Federalists who are attempting to ruin me." 

" Papa says that all is proved by official news from 
France," answered Louise. " What does that mean ? 
Why is one letter any more true than another? " 

Edouard started. He had not thought it possible 
that information from the French government should 
have arrived so soon. He had supposed that private 
letters had set people to talking. Only for a mo- 
ment did he show his surprise, however; then with 
a smile he answered, — 

" This all means that, like every one who attempts 
to serve a great cause, I have made bitter foes abroad 
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and at home. But I am in a cruel position ; I have 
no friends here; all pretend not to know me! I 
must go to France unseen, and there seek restitution 
from my Emperor. There is no justice in this land." 

"You are brave, ]£douard, and should not lose 
courage," said Louise, looking at him with her black 
eyes. " Do you know a quotation from Mme. Necker, 
which I once learned? — 'Un homme doit savoir 
braver Topinion, une femme s'y soumettre ! ' You 
are strong; you are noble, ]£douard. Why do you 
not face your enemies, and dare them to prove what 
they say? " 

De Crillon smiled again. Had Louise had any 
eyes but those of love, she would have seen bitter- 
ness in that smile. As it was, she saw only sadness. 

" Can you ask why?" he exclaimed passionately. 
" It is because I love you too much to drag you into 
a scandal. No, Louise, I shall go to France, to St. 
Martial, and then, Louise my love, we shall be far 
from this pitiless land, far from our troubles, far 
from those who would blight our lives. I love you, 
Louise. As God is my witness, I love you." 

He was about to speak again, when Louise put up 
her hand. 

" Hush ! " she said, a startled look coming into her 
eyes. " I hear horses coming up the path. Hide ! 
I will find Susanne." 

She ran off quickly into the woods. De Crillon 
watched her a moment, then crouched down behind 
the mill. He was just in time. Major Griswold and 
Annette were coming up the path. 

" He 's a villain," the Major was saying, as they 
passed within De Crillon's hearing. 

" I 'm afraid so, papa," answered Annette. 

" He '11 not show himself again," the Major went 
on. " A criminal of his stamp fears detection." 

De Crillon heard no more. He stamped his foot 
in impatient rage, and struck off through the under- 
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brush deep into the forest. But one thing was left 
for him, — flight. He asked himself where he could 
escape to; surely not to France, but for that he 
must start, or Louise would suspect He would 
wait a few days longer, then they would go together. 
With these reflections he mounted his horse, and 
took a roundabout road to Wareham. 



CHAPTER VII 

A solitary shriek^ a bubbling cry 

Of some strong swimmer in his agony. 

Don Juan, 

NEARLY two weeks had passed since Major 
Griswold had received the news so fatal to 
Count fidouard de Crillon. No letters referring to 
it had since come, and its first effects upon the Major 
seemed to have passed. He spoke of it only occa- 
sionally, and then in a manner which showed his 
determination to forget it, and to give himself up to 
the life which he so loved, and which was really 
bringing back his youth and vigor. 

To outward appearances, Louise had got over her 
first excitement, and had taken up the daily routine 
of her life in Sippican Village, as if nothing had 
occurred to mar her enjoyment of it. It was notice- 
able, however, that she cared little of late for the 
rides and walks in which her father and sister so de- 
lighted. Instead, she spent much of her time in the 
boat upon the bay. 

As a matter of fact, Louise Griswold and fidouard 
de Crillon met almost every day on the opposite 
shore, although her father and Annette little sus- 
pected it. There, hidden by the pines, with Susanne 
and Alphonse as sentinels, they planned together 
their life at St Martial. Louise's first feeling of 
guilt had passed, and she thought sincerely and with 
a clear conscience that she now had but one duty, — 
to love, help, and comfort the man who had given 
her his whole heart, and who had sacrificed his liberty 
and desires to come to her and ask her to be his. 

14 
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Thus the die was cast, — her fate was sealed, — and 
she was happy. 

On an afternoon in May, when all was sweet and 
fresh in the summer sunshine, and the soft, soothing 
southwest wind was soughing through the pines and 
rippling the surface of the little bay, Louise and 
Susanne walked down to the wharf and got into the 
boat. Captain Handy was standing near by, and, 
seeing them as they started, called after them, — 

** Don't stay out late to-night, girls. There 's going 
to be a blow." 

Louise waved her hand to him from the boat, and 
pulled out across the bay. As had been their custom 
on other occasions, they landed in a little cove, and, 
having made fast the boat, hurried oflf into the woods. 
The path had become well known to them, and they 
needed no guide to show them the way; so Louise 
pushed on swiftly, Susanne following. They had 
made half the trip to the place of rendezvous, their 
minds being occupied with widely differing thoughts, 
when Louise stopped abruptly and turning towards 
her maid put her finger to her lips. Susanne at once 
drew back, and, looking over her mistress* shoulder, 
saw passing through the underbrush, not many yards 
in front of them, the familiar figure of old Job the 
Shellman. He was trudging along with his basket 
on his arm, shaking his head, and talking aloud to 
himself, as they had often heard him do before. The 
two women kept quiet and listened. The next in- 
stant they were staring at each other with bated 
breath and wide-stretched eyelids, for this is what 
they heard the hermit say, — 

'• The Count will come back. Little Crillon is n't 
dead. There'll be lights in the cabin when he 
comes, and Job '11 blow his whistle, and the brig will 
rise and sail across the ocean." 

" Hush ! " whispered Louise, grasping Susanne's 
arm. ** Did you hear what he said? " 
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" Yes, Mademoiselle," gasped the maid. 

"What can it mean? How does he know that 
name?" 

" I can*t imagine, Mademoiselle. It 's very strange. 
He 's insane, but cannot have heard of M. le Comte." 

"He may have heard his name; he must have. 
Come, we must hurry and tell Monsieur. You go 
and find Alphonse." 

They rushed forward, and soon saw the two men 
waiting for them. 

"Come, Alphonse, I want to tell you something 
quickly," said Susanne excitedly, as she walked away 
with her brother. 

The others remained silent until they were alone; 
then, with a sob, Louise threw her arms round De 
Crillon's neck. 

"Ah! fidouard," she cried. "They will not be- 
lieve — I cannot make them believe." 

" But you do," he said gently. 

" I do trust you and love you ! " answered Louise, 
looking up at him. 

" Then what do I care? What do we care? What 
is the world to us? Come with me. Fly with me, 
Louise. Leave this prison, this land of sand-hills 
and peasants. We will go to France, — to St 
Martial, — and I will show you how they have 
wronged me. Come, Louise." 

Louise sighed, and cast down her eyes, but did not 
answer. 

" Will you not go with me? " he repeated. 

"Yes," said she, bursting into a flood of tears, 
" I '11 go with you. I love you, and they have 
wronged you so. I'll go." 

De Crillon pressed her closely to him. He saw 
that the time was drawing near when she would be 
his. Suddenly Louise remembered what she had 
heard in the woods, and said, — 

" Do you know old Job? " 
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"Yes. Why do you ask?" replied fidouard^ 
quickly. 

" He passed us as we were coming here, and he 
spoke your name. How does he know it? " 

De Crillon*s expression changed. He let go 
Louise, and looked about him nervously. 

" He spoke my name? " he said at last. " Impos- 
sible. You must have misunderstood." 

" He said something about the little Count de 
Crillon. Susanne heard it too." 

fidouard's eyes started, and with a frightened look 
he grasped Louise roughly by the arm. 

" Come to the boat," he said, and Louise noticed 
that his hand trembled. " It 's growing dark, and no 
one will see us if we keep near the shore." 

" I '11 call Susanne and we '11 go," replied Louise. 
** What makes you tremble so? " 

" Nothing, Louise. I 've been through a good deal 
lately, and it will quiet me to go upon the water." 

Louise called Susanne. As the maid came up, they 
started for the shore, and soon after De Crillon was 
rowing with a vigorous stroke round Ram Island. 

The sun was getting low, and the moon, that was 
rising over towards Wareham, was shrouded in mist. 
Out beyond Bird Island, in Buzzard's Bay, could be 
seen great white caps, and the little fishing-boats were 
making for the harbor under close reefs. Louise re- 
membered Captain Handy's warning, and as De 
Crillon still pulled out into the bay, she told him 
of it. 

" Never fear," he said reassuringly. " I know a 
boat and the weather, and will take you into no 
danger. I'll keep close to the shore. My head is 
hot, and the exercise is doing me good." 

He turned and shot oflf up the creek, while Susanne 
sat watching him. She knew this man, and saw in his 
manner something that alarmed her; he was evi- 
dently battling with himself. She could not tell. 
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however, whether it was some sudden fear that had 
seized him, or whether he was struggling against an 
evil impulse. Susanne had for a long time decided 
that she had allowed matters to go too far, and she 
dreaded lest she had let them get beyond her control. 
She had been placed in a hard position. Either she 
must ruin her brother, and with him herself, or she 
must permit fidouard to carry forward his schemes. 
She had hoped that the time would come when she 
could expose him and save her young mistress, whom 
she really loved. But time went on, and Louise had 
got deeper and deeper in the meshes woven about 
her by this villain, and poor Susanne did not dare 
warn her. As she now looked at De Crillon, a sud- 
den determination seized her. She would give up all, 
abandon her hopes, and risk everything to free Louise 
from fidouard Larguier's clutches. 

They had rowed about the shore silently for nearly 
an hour, and it was beginning to grow dark. The 
wind had risen, and even on the little bay white caps 
were breaking and the waves were dashing on the 
shore near them. The moon, now well above the 
tongue of land, was becoming obscured by scudding 
clouds from the southwest, and it was evident that 
Captain Handy had been right. A storm was in the 
air, and Louise was getting anxious. 

" We must go back now," she said gently. " I will 
meet you again to-morrow, but I must go now." 

"Do not fear, there's no danger," he answered, 
pulling out from the shore in the direction of Sippi- 
can Village ; " but if you are anxious I will do as 
you ask." 

He rowed on until they were about half-way across. 
It had now grown dark, and the sea had risen percep- 
tibly. Off towards the west were great black thunder- 
heads, tipped with the golden rays of the setting sun. 
Flashes of lightning were beginning to play among 
them, and there was a rumbling of distant thunder, 
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growing louder and louder as the inky mass rolled in 
towards them. The light skiff gave a plunge, and 
Louise was frightened. With a sudden stroke De 
Crillon turned the boat down the bay towards Bird 
Island. 

" Why are you turning?" asked Louise, in terror. 

** Do not fear, Louise," he answered. " Did you 
not say that you would go with me? Did you not 
tell me that you trusted me? I am going to France, 
to St. Martial. We shall reach the shore below here, 
and then away to France." 

" Oh, fidouard, you frighten me ! I cannot go like 
this! Not yet — not yet, fidouard! The boat will 
sink and we shall drown ! For God's sake, turn back, 
if you love me ! I '11 go with you, but not like this ! 
Not now ! " 

The frail boat was pitching and reeling violently, 
but De Crillon still kept on. Suddenly Susanne rose 
to her feet behind him, and spoke. 

" Turn back, fidouard Larguier," she said, in a voice 
which he could hear distinctly above the howling 
gale. " For me, I care little whether we sink or not. 
As for you, it would be best for all were you to 
drown and the world be rid of you. But you shall 
not hurt a hair of that girl's head. Turn back, or I 
tell her what I know. She will believe mer 

Louise saw the maid as she rose, but from the other 
end of the boat could not hear what she said. De 
Crillon laughed, and rowed on with almost superhuman 
strength. The storm had come in all its fury, and to 
the west all was shrouded in dreadful darkness. The 
moon shone fitfully through the flying clouds, lighting 
up the crest of the waves and the tips of the pines 
along the shore. Susanne was in the bow of the 
boat, while Louise sat in terror in the stern, watching 
De Crillon. As the moonlight fell upon his face, she 
saw in it something she had never seen there before, 
— a wild, hard expression. In another moment she 
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was on her knees in the bottom of the boat, clasping 
De Crillon tightly. She looked up at him appeal- 
ingly and with eyes filled with a sudden fear; she 
cried out to him to turn back, to head the boat for 
the shore. She would go with him to-morrow, as 
soon as he wished, but not now, not on this fright- 
ful, roaring sea. He did not answer, but struggled 
against the seething billows with set lips and cold, 
staring eyes. Presently she raised hers and saw 
Susanne standing over him. In the white light of 
the moon Louise saw the look of hatred and anguish 
in the maid's face. She relaxed her hold on De 
Crillon and tried to speak. Her tongue was tied, and 
she could utter no sound. A ghastly paleness came 
over the forms and visages of her two companions ; 
their eyes seemed to sink and grow hollow, their fea- 
tures to move convulsively; they were two spectres, 
grinning and laughing at her. A moment longer she 
stared at them ; then, with a low scream of terror, she 
fell back fainting in the bottom of the boat. De Cril- 
lon saw her, but only smiled. But it was not for long. 
Before he realized what had happened, Susanne, with 
a power engendered by wrath and fear, fell upon his 
neck, and drew him back towards her. 

De Crillon struggled; the boat whirled and was 
nearly swamped, but still rode the seas. Straining 
his muscles with the strength of madness, De Crillon 
threw Susanne off, and turned upon her like an in- 
furiated beast at bay. 

" Susanne Bosuet," he snarled, holding her arms 
with an iron grip, " your days are done. Pray the 
Holy Mother to forgive your sins." 

"Do not blaspheme, Charles l5douard Larguier," 
she answered, breathing heavily. " We '11 all go to- 
gether, thank God, and she will be saved from a life 
with a vile criminal. Oh ! you hurt me, but you do 
not frighten me. I have atoned in a measure for my 
sins by my love for that girl and by my wish to save 
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her. See, the boat has turned, and the waves are 
dashing over her sides. She will sink, and the noble 
Count ^douard de Crillon will go down with her.'' 

She laughed ; £douard Larguier grasped her more 
tightly. 

" Have you prayed?" he asked, paying no heed 
to her words. " See, we are drifting back towards 
the other shore, and you have but a few moments. 
I cannot wait longer. Over the side, and curse you ! 
Alphonse will find your body, if it ever reaches the 
land." 

Bracing his feet against the sides of the boat, he 
lifted her bodily into the air. There was a shrill, 
piercing scream; then all was still. The skiff ca- 
reened, dived and plunged heavily, but still floated, 
though she had taken in enough water to cover her 
bottom. Seating himself, and picking up the oars, 
he again pulled out into the bay. Louise lay in the 
water, with her head on the cushion, but heard 
nothing. On, on went the boat, the wind howled, 
and the breakers thundered on the cliff near by, 
but still Count fidouard de Crillon rowed on down 
towards the roaring sea beyond Bird Island. 

On leaving Susanne, Alphonse Bosuet had gone 
off in rapid pursuit after old Job the Shellman. He 
had searched for more than two hours without suc- 
cess, and, seeing signs of the approaching storm, had 
started back along the shore, intending to strike 
through the woods in the direction of Wareham. It 
was getting dark, and he supposed that Susanne and 
Louise would long before have returned to Sippican 
Village, and that fidouard would have gone back to 
the tavern without him. He was, therefore, sur- 
prised, upon reaching a point overlooking the bay, 
to see a boat containing a man and two women 
laboring in the heavy sea not many hundred yards 
from the shore. He was sure that he recognized his 
sister and her mistress, and that the man was 
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fidouard. The light was becoming dimmer and 
dimmer every moment, and he watched the boat 
anxiously for some time, wondering if it could reach 
the opposite shore in safety. At last he could see 
no more, and, trusting to Edouard's skill, he started 
off again under the trees ; for he realized that he 
must hurry if he wished to reach his lodgings ahead 
of the storm. Suddenly he stopped, and a cold chill 
ran over him. He was proof against fear, but he 
had heard a cry of distress such as he had never 
heard before, and in it he thought he detected the 
tones of his sister's voice. He seemed for the mo- 
ment held fast Then regaining his presence of 
mind, he rushed back in the direction from which 
he had just come, and went down on a little beach. 
Alphonse knew this shore well ; he had been round 
it many times in the past few months, and had often 
seen a boat lying on the sand. He had noticed it 
as he walked by the cove a short time before. When 
he now reached it, he dragged it to the water's edge, 
pushed it from behind, jumped in, and soon dis- 
appeared in the darkness. 



CHAPTER Vin 

Thus I steer my bark, and sail 
On even keel, with gentle gale. 

Matthew Green. 

IT was two years since that frightful night in May 
when Louise Griswold and Susanne had gone 
out upon the bay never to return. That had been 
a sad and a busy night in the village, and few of its 
inhabitants had slept. Every effort had been made 
to rescue them, and Rufus and Peter had gone far 
out into the bay at risk of their lives, but had come 
back in the early morning with no word of comfort. 
A week later the little boat was found on the point 
near Bird Island, and then it was known that the 
poor girls had been swallowed up by the sea. Fish- 
ermen had dredged the bay, but with no result. 

Had it not been for the bright, loving companion- 
ship of Annette, Major Griswold would have been 
a broken-hearted man. Old Josh Handy also con- 
tributed much to his comfort; and although the 
Major would often leave the room abruptly, his eyes 
moist with tears, he bore up cheerfully for Annette's 
sake. Thus those two years passed, and Annette 
still remained in Sippican Village. 

Towards the middle of June of the year 1814, 
Major Griswold, Annette, Captain Handy, and Mrs. 
Siller stood on tihe wharf opposite the tavern, looking 
anxiously down the bay. A report had just come 
from New Bedford that two British frigates, the 
" Nimrod " and the " Superb," had entered that port, 
sunk several vessels, and devastated that part of the 
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town which lay near the water's edge. They had 
then gone to Fairhaven, and were now headed up 
Buzzard's Bay. 

Captain Handy's sloop, the " Annette and Louise," 
had been on a cruise along the northern coast of 
Massachusetts as far as Portland, and had been due 
to arrive in Rochester for twenty-four hours past. 
As Captain Handy had heard of her at Boston, he 
knew that she had been safe before she attempted to 
double Cape Cod. 

A gentle southwest breeze was blowing, and there 
seemed no reason why she should not heave in sight 
at any moment, unless she had been unfortunate 
enough to fall in with the frigates. It was this possi- 
bility that made the little party on the wharf anxious. 

" She '11 heave in sight in less than an hour, or I 
ain't a good judge of Rufe as a sailing-master," said 
Captain Handy, decidedly. " Those frigates can't 
catch her, anyhow, for she'll keep in shoal water. 
Of course they might knock the stick out of her, but 
I 'II risk Rufe and his mate. I ain't worrying a mite." 

Notwithstanding his assertions, it was evident that 
the Captain had misgivings, although he thus tried 
to calm Mrs. Siller's fears. 

" Can the frigates come up here? " asked Annette. 

" No, they can't," answered Handy, with a smile. 
" If Rufe once clears Bird Island, he 's all right." 

"Where do you think they'll go. Josh?" inquired 
the Major. 

" They can get outside the headland of Wareham 
Narrows, and I kind of guess there's where they're 
bound for. They can do about as much damage 
there as anywheres; and that's what they're after, 
damn 'em ! " 

" I wish they 'd come," said Mrs. Siller, moving 
nervously. 

"The frigates?" exclaimed Handy. "Well, I 
don't; I wish they'd clear out." 
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"No, I wish Rufe and Peter would come. I'm 
getting anxious." 

" Oh ! don't you fret a minute about them, Ma- 
tildy. They'll be below in jest forty-two minutes 
and thirty seconds. I 'm as sure of their getting in 
as I am of going — well, no matter where — but I 'm 
certain." 

"What's that sail coming in sight?" asked An- 
nette, in excitement. 

Captain Handy adjusted his marine glass with 
great deliberation, at the same time scraping his 
throat a little nervously. 

"A sloop, sure enough," he exclaimed; "but it 
ain't the * Ann and Lou.' He 's got on every stitch 
she '11 carry, and looks as if the old man was after 
him. Hear that ! " 

The sound of a gun round towards Mattapoisett 
made them all start 

"Don't get fidgety," said Handy reassuringly, 
noticing the women's frightened expressions. " That 
ain't hit anybody. They 've got to fire at something 
bigger than the sloop. Holloa! What did I tell 
you, Matildy? Ahead of time, ain't she? " 

Mrs. Siller took the glass with a trembling hand. 
A handsome sloop under full sail had heaved in sight 
to the windward of Bird Island, flying like a gull 
towards Sippican Bay. The next moment there was 
another report followed by a puff of white smoke 
over the point, and almost simultaneously the spars 
and hull of a large frigate appeared, not many hun- 
dred yards astern of the " Annette and Louise." 

The tide was high, the wind fair, and half an hour 
would bring the sloop to her moorings in the channel. 
The whole population of the village had gathered 
on and about the wharf, with the exception of a few 
who had hurried through the woods to the . rocky 
point about half a mile to the southward. The ex- . 
citement was at fever heat, for even now a well- 
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directed shot might bring the sloop to terms. Indeed 
it was not long before a shot was fired ; but the sloop 
came merrily on, and the people on the wharf burst 
forth into a loud cheer. 

By this time a second frigate had come out from 
behind the point, and soon after the two vessels dis- 
appeared round the island, and wore away towards 
Wareham. 

" That 's the prettiest bit of sailing I ever see," 
remarked Handy, enthusiastically. " Did you see 
how he luffed, Hiram, and dodged the shot?" 

" Well, I guess, some," grunted the old tar. " It 
was dom fine." 

" I always knew that Rufe could handle a tiller. 
Are you satisfied with your boy, Matildy ? " 

The little woman could scarcely speak, but smiled 
proudly. 

" There ! Don't worry any more. I ain't fretted a 
bit," he went on ; which was not strictly true, but en- 
couraging, nevertheless. " Now let's give 'em a big 
holler when they come by Ram Island. Look at her 
spin ! " 

All eyes were strained towards the sloop, which 
was nearing the Narrows. When she shot by the 
island there was a loud shout, and^a sigh of relief 
went up from the little party gathered about Captain 
Handy. Even this veteran felt a load lifted from 
him, but he did not confess it 

A little later the " Annette and Louise " came to, 
and dropped her anchor. She seemed to realize what 
she had accomplished, for she flapped her sail tri- 
umphantly, and, swinging away with the ebbing tide, 
turned her stern scornfully towards her late pursuer. 
There was the sound of running blocks and Rufus' 
voice, and then, without waiting, the sloop's captain 
jumped into a boat and rowed ashore. He climbed 
on to the wharf, looked about anxiously a moment, 
then seeing his mother ran towards her. Then he 
spoke to the others. 
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" A hot chase, Rufe," said Captain Handy, as he 
grasped his hand. "You came near getting it in 
your larboard quarter. If you had n't dodged jest as 
you did, you 'd 'a' been swimming. You steered her 
well." 

" No, I did n't," answered Rufus, laughing. " I 
did n't steer her at all. It was Peter. He 's got more 
head on him than all the rest of us together. Never 
says a word, but he ain't made a mistake yet." 

" You 're too modest, Rufus," Annette remarked. 

" No, I 'm not, Annette. This is n't the first time 
he 's saved our lives. But I tell you, we *d better not 
stop to talk now. There 's going to be trouble over 
Wareham way. Those Britishers have gone round 
towards the Narrows, and they 're full of the devil. 
Part my mainbrace if I don't think they 're worse than 
your Johnnies after all, Annette. They won't spare 
anything they can get a shot at If you folks want 
to see a fight, with the fighting all on one side, jest 
hitch up and ride acrost to the point jest opposite 
below the Narrows. There won't be any danger there, 
and you can see the whole thing. Peter 's going to 
stay aboard, but I 'm going over. They may need a 
hand or two to help 'em." 

"Would you like to ride over, Annette dear?" 
asked her father. 

"Yes, papa. Let's hurry to the farm and get 
started." 

" There ain't any great hurry," put in Rufus. " The 
frigates can't get beyond the Narrows, and they'll 
have to man the barges and pull inside before they 
can get to business." 

" Drive over with me, Rufe," said Captain Handy. 
" You come, too, Matildy. We '11 have quite a party, 
from the looks. They *re all going." 

" All right, Cap'n," replied Rufus. " You '11 come, 
won't you, mother? " 

Mrs. Siller assented, and before long a crowd from 
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Sippican Village was hurrying round the head of the 
bay towards the shore opposite Wareham Narrows. 

At this time Wareham was a peaceful little town 
of less than two thousand inhabitants, employed in 
the iron-founderies and cotton-factories along the 
creeks, in fishing, and in ship-building. They were 
entirely unprotected against an attack from two great 
frigates like the " Superb " and the " Nimrod," little 
suspecting that representatives of the " Pride of the 
Seas " would deem it worth their while to molest so 
unimportant and unpretentious a place as unoffending 
Wareham ; but our British cousins did many things 
in the war of 18 12 at the recollection of which they 
have since blushed. Thus situated, the people of 
Wareham were totally unprepared, and taken com- 
pletely by surprise. 

At the entrance to the Narrows is a high, rocky 
headland which conceals the outer bay from the town. 
It was under the protection of this that on the 13th 
of June, 1 8 14, six barges from the British ves- 
sels of war, manned by two hundred sailors and 
marines, commanded by officers who were capable of 
braver deeds, stole into the harbor and began their 
work of destruction. 

The little party from Sippican Village saw it all from 
the point of land across the bay, but could do nothing 
to give a warning. They saw the two great ships 
lying outside the headland, and the barges lowered 
and manned. Then they witnessed a sight that made 
them sick with shame. The barges approached every 
vessel within their reach, and set them on fire. They 
threw Congreve rockets into the town, destroying the 
cotton-mill and other buildings ; and several of the 
most fespected citizens were taken prisoners. Then, 
as if proud of their great achievement, they rowed 
slowly back to the ships, and after releasing the 
prisoners, stood triumphantly away down Buzzard's 
Bay. 
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The point from which the villagers were watching 
was so situated that they were unseen by those from 
the frigates, otherwise there might have been danger. 
As soon as the flames became visible, the men of the 
party started in haste to the assistance of the town. 
Major Griswold and Annette and Captain Handy, 
with Mrs. Siller, however, turned back towards Sippi- 
can Village. Annette and her father fell behind the 
others, and were soon alone. 

As it was still early, the Major proposed that they 
should take a path through the woods to the shore, 
and then home by the head of the bay. The sight 
they had just witnessed had shocked them greatly, 
and for some time after leaving the point they ex- 
changed opinions regarding the treacherous attack of 
the two men-of-war upon the innocent town. Gradu- 
ally they became silent, and rode along side by side, 
wrapped in their own thoughts. Thus they continued 
until they could see through the branches before 
them the gray waters of Sippican Bay. 

For nearly two years past they had spoken rarely of 
Louise. The blow which that night had dealt them 
was a severe one. The grief it had caused them was 
a terrible one. A discovery they had made soon after 
Louise had disappeared had made them silent. 
Locked in a drawer in her sister's room, Annette had 
found De Crillon's snuff-box, and hidden in it the two 
notes which the Frenchman had written requesting the 
secret meetings. Then all came clearly before her. 
Louise had deceived them ; she had met De Crillon 
on the shores of Sippican Bay. Annette would have 
kept all this from her father, but he was in the room 
and concealment was impossible. From that day 
Louise's name was seldom spoken, and then only in 
some moment when their tender recollections over- 
came the bitterness that was gnawing at their heart- 
strings. 

As they now approached the bank, whence they 
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could see* the village across the harbor, Major Gris- 
wold stopped his horse and looked sadly out on to 
the water. Then he turned suddenly towards his 
daughter. 

" I could bear it all, Annette dear," he said sorrow- 
fully, " were it not that she had deceived us. I could 
never have believed it possible." 

Annette rode up beside him and took his hand. 

" But you would forgive her now, papa dear, if she 
came back to you," she said with a smile. 

Major Griswold hesitated. 

" I 'm afraid so, Annette," he finally answered. 
" There 's no sin that does not merit forgiveness. 
Poor child! I was much to blame. She'll never 
return to us now, dear." 

" Come, papa, do not speak so," said his daughter, 
cheerfully. "It's getting late. Let us start for 
home." 

They touched their horses and were turning them 
towards the head of the bay, when the figure of old 
Job appeared before them quite unexpectedly and 
motioned to them to stop. 

Major Griswold was annoyed at having his thoughts 
thus interrupted. He and Annette had seen the man 
often in the village, and they had even bought shells 
of him. They looked upon him as a harmless lunatic 
who wandered about the country with his basket on 
his arm and who interfered with no one. But now 
their minds were filled with sad memories, and they 
were in no mood for listening to his babble. They 
had never spoken with him, except on the occasion 
when he sold them the shells, and they could not 
imagine why he should hail them and obstruct their 
passage. The Major rode on until he had reached 
the hermit, then pulled in his horse. 

" Do you wish to speak to me? " he asked shortly. 

Old Job nodded slowly. 

" What is it? Speak quickly," said the Major. 
15 
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" They did n't drown," replied the old man, staring 
out towards Ram Island. 

"Who did n't drown?" 

" The young lady and the Frenchman," whispered 
Job, pointing at the bay. '* I see 'em. They did n't 
go down." 

The Major and Annette looked quickly at each 
other. The same thought had come to them both, 
and they wondered what he could mean. The Major 
then spoke. 

"Of whom are you speaking, Job?" he asked 
more patiently. 

Job again pointed out on to the bay, and rubbed 
his sleeve across his eyes. 

" I don't see so well in the daytime as at night," 
he said at last. " 'Twas night then. The lady was 
in the boat when she struck. The Fremcjiman took 
her out." 

"How do you know this?" asked the Major, 
quickly. He was examining the wrinkled face 
searchingly. 

" I know everything that goes on here," replied he, 
gfrinning at them. "I know the Frenchman. He 
is n't Crillon. I know Crillon. Job is dead, but he 
knows a good many things. He don't tell 'em unless 
he wants to." 

" Come, tell me what you know about that night? " 
exclaimed Major Griswold, anxiously. 

" I '11 tell you my own way," answered Job. " When 
it 's day. Job 's dead. At night he comes to life and 
sees strange things. There 's a ship at the bottom 
of the sea, and in the night she '11 rise, and there '11 
be lights in the cabin." 

Major Griswold turned to his daughter. 

" He 's insane, Annette," he said impatiently. 
"There's nothing in his drivel. Come. We must 
be going." 

" Wait, papa, and let him finish," urged Annette. 
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"He may have seen more than we think. He is 
going to speak again." 

The Major smiled, and shrugged his shoulders. 

'' It was a bad night and a bad storm, and I always 
go out in bad wea&er at night," began Job. " It '11 
be a night like that when she '11 rise and sail across 
the ocean, and I must watch. Job must watch." 
He paused a moment, shook his head, and then 
proceeded " I see 'em when they started from this 
shore. I was below them. There was the French- 
man, and the lady, and the woman — the woman was 
drowned." 

" Are you sure you 're not mistaken?" asked An- 
nette, in great agitation. 

Old Job stared at her a moment without speaking, 
then, with a chuckle, started off rapidly through the 
underbrush, and disappeared in the woods. 

Major Griswold and Annette rode silently home. 
A dreadful thought had stunned them both : Louise 
might be worse than dead. His head bowed with 
shame. Major Griswold passed through Sippican 
Village to the farm. 



CHAPTER IX 

To err is human, to forgive divine. 

Pope. 

FOR weeks Major Griswold pondered over what 
old Job the Shellman had told him on the 
opposite shore of the bay, but could not persuade 
himself that there was any truth in it. Every one 
had assured him that no boat could have lived in 
that storm, and, moreover, the skiff had been found, 
bottom up, on the rocks below Ram Island. To be 
sure, no traces of the bodies had come to light, but 
this proved nothing. He was convinced that the old 
hermit had been laboring under a delusion ; and yet, 
with this final conviction, and with all the improba- 
bilities connected with Job's story. Major Griswold 
at times shook his head in doubt, and a look of un- 
utterable anguish came over his face. Death was 
sore enough ; but disgrace — ruin — this could not be 
— must not be. He often asked himself what he 
should do, were it true. The same answer always 
came to him, — he would take her back, forgive her, 
and cherish her. The few weeks since he had ridden 
back from Wareham had aged him more than the 
two long years which had gone before. 

He was sitting in the farm-house parlor thinking 
over Job's story for the hundredth time. He was 
alone, Annette having gone to visit Mrs. Siller, as 
had been her custom frequently when she saw that 
her father was in a pensive mood which made soli- 
tude agreeable to him. 
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The Major was still strong and active, although 
those who knew him best saw that he was much 
broken; that when he walked it was not with the 
youthful spring of two years before ; that he vaulted 
into the saddle with greater effort than when he first 
arrived at Sippican Village. From week to week 
his walks and rides shortened, and he would often 
sit by the hour, watching the waving pines across 
the road. He was growing old, and Annette realized 
it with a sad heart. With all this change, however, 
he did not even yet show his full age, and there were 
few about him who bore their seventy-four years 
more lightly. Captain Handy was one of these ; as 
the months flew by he seemed to the neighbors the 
same youthful, jovial soul whom they had always 
known. But Captain Handy was an exception. 

Major Griswold had been by the window for some 
time, watching the tips of the pines across the road 
as they swept to and fro against the sky, making 
rhythm with the soughing of the breeze that played 
among them. He was thinking of Louise, and 
wondering whether she was alive and suffering, or 
lying peacefully in the waters of the bay. Suddenly 
he was awakened from his reveries by a knock on 
the door, and upon his speaking, Jacques entered 
the room and stood before him. 

" What do you want, Jacques? " asked his master, 
looking towards him. 

" There is a man outside who wishes to speak with 
Monsieur." 

" Who is it, Jacques?" 

" I don't know, sir. He 's a Frenchman, but I Ve 
never seen him before." 

The Major seemed surprised. 

" What does he look like? " he inquired. 

" He 's a good-looking man. Monsieur, but very 
shabby. He seems tired and hungry." 

" Did he say why he wished to see me? " 
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"No, Monsieur. He said it was very important; 
that he had news for you, and must see you alone." 

*' Give him something to eat, and then show him 
in." 

" I offered him food, but he said he preferred to 
wait until he had spoken with you, sir." 

The Major hesitated. Finally rising, he said, — 

" Very well. Bring him in, I '11 see him." 

" Probably a beggar who has heard of me," he 
thought, when the valet was gone. 

After waiting a few minutes, th^ door was opened 
and the stranger stood before him. Major Griswold 
was struck with the man's appearance. He had a 
handsome face and a powerful frame, but had evi- 
dently been through great privations, for he was 
thin and worn and his clothing was threadbare. The 
Major spoke first. 

"What do you wish, my man?" he asked kindly. 
" You look as if you had made a long journey." 

"I have. Monsieur," replied the other, quietly. 
" I have travelled many hundred miles, and the most 
of it on foot" 

"Indeed," said the Major. "Where have you 
come from ? You are evidently French." 

" I am French. I have come here especially to 
speak with you, M. le Major." 

Major Griswold examined him a little suspiciously. 

"What do you wish of me?" he asked with 
reserve. 

" I have news for you that will interest you. Will 
you allow me to sit down. Monsieur ? I 've been 
walking all day, and am very tired." 

The Major motioned him to a chair, and said, — 

" Now tell me what you wish." 

The man looked at him and hesitated. 

"Why do you not speak?" demanded the Major, 
impatiently. 

" I 'm afraid, Monsieur, that what I am going to 
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tell you will shock you. But you command speech. 
Your daughter is living." 

Major Griswold sprang to his feet, and clutched the 
back of the chair. Here was another who asserted 
that Louise was alive. Could it be possible ? Pres* 
ently he had himself under control. 

"Who are you? " he demanded imperatively. 

The man smiled bitterly, as he answered, — 

" I 'm a Frenchman, Monsieur, and my name is 
Alphonse Bosuet." 

"Bosuet! I had a servant of that name once," 
said the Major, his manner softening. 

" I am Susanne's brother." 

" Ah ! Then I *11 listen to you. We were very 
fond of your poor sister." 

"You were very kind to her. Monsieur. That's 
why I Ve come to see you. You doubt what t tell 
you, but it 's true. You?" daughter is living, and I 
can direct you to her." 

The Major still grasped the chair. His face was 
flushed, and the veins stood out on his forehead. 
He wondered if, after all, Louise were not dead. He 
gasped. If she were not dead, what then? He 
could wait no longer. He rushed forward and took 
Alphonse by the arm. 

" Is what you say true?" he asked, looking at him 
searchingly. 

"As God's my witness. Monsieur. Yes,* Mile. 
Louise lives." 

A sudden suspicion came over Major Griswold, 

** How do you know this?" he asked quickly. 

" I know it because I 've spent the last two years 
in endeavoring to learn it. I suspected it long ago." 

" How long have you known it?" 

"For several months. Will you calm yourself, 
Monsieur, and let me tell you about it?" 

" Yes," answered the Major, relaxing his hold on 
Alphonse and dropping into a chair. Then remem- 
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bering that the man must have been long without 
food, he touched a bell. Jacques brought in wine 
and biscuits, of which Alphonse partook gratefully, 
and then began : — 

" I feared this news would hurt you, Monsieur, and 
that is why I have so long hesitated to come to you. 
But as I felt that you should know it, I finally decided 
to make the journey. Before I begin my story, how- 
ever, I shall tell you that you must be lenient with 
me, if in the past I have done anything which has 
contributed to your misfortunes." 

He paused and examined the Major carefully, and, 
seeing no marked change in his expression, he 
proceeded. 

" Up to two years ago, Monsieur, I was a vaga- 
bond, but that night changed me. Since then I have 
tried to atone for my wrong-doing; and I think that 
if you '11 listen to me, you *11 believe me." 

** Go on," assented the Major. " I shall not inter- 
rupt you." 

" Very well, then, Monsieur. About twelve years 
ago, I and my sister Susanne, who is twelve years 
younger than I am, went to Paris in search of work. 
Our parents were dead, and we had to look for a 
way to earn our living. We wandered about Paris 
for some weeks, and finally got employment in a 
cafd in the Batignolles. Pardon me, Monsieur, if 
I go into these particulars, but you will presently 
see why I do so." 

The Major again motioned him to proceed. 

" The place was frequented by a low class, among 
whom were many of the criminals of the city. At 
first the life was distasteful to us. But what will you 
have? We must live; so we became accustomed to 
it, and eventually thought little of it. It so happened 
that a robbery occurred in the quarter soon after we 
came there, and one day an officer of the secret 
police appeared at the cafe. I did not know who 
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he was for some days, but finally found it out. He 
was in search of the man who had committed the rob- 
bery, and when he learned that I knew this he asked 
me to assist him, which I did so successfully that he 
recommended me for a position in the office of the 
prefect of police. The man who got me this posi- 
tion was Charles fidouard Larguier. You do not 
know him by that name, but if you will be patient, 
you shall soon see why I mention him." 

He stopped a moment and poured down a glass of 
wine; then he bowed gratefully to the Major and 
went on. 

"Later I became a member of the secret police 
myself, when Fouchd was minister. My sister 
Susanne was also connected with the office, and 
together we did many things which gave me a 
standing." 

Major Griswold started, and gave Alphonse a 
piercing look. 

" Did you say that Susanne was a spy ? " he inquired. 

"Ah! Monsieur, when you know all, you will 
forgive her. Yes, she came here with you by orders 
of the Duke of Rovigo. But she did not serve him 
after arriving here." 

A smile of relief passed over the Major's face. 

"No, Monsieur," continued Alphonse, "she did 
not serve him, but me ; and she did wrong in doing 
so. But let me finish. In the mean time Larguier, 
from being a good officer, began going down hill, 
until one day he was arrested on suspicion of having 
robbed and murdered an old baker. I am not sure 
that this was just, but he was convicted and sentenced 
to the Lazare Prison. About four years ago he 
escaped, and fled to England. This man. Monsieur, 
was the Count fidouard de Crillon, whom you knew 
in Washington." 

He waited and glanced at the Major. The latter 
had become quite calm. 
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'*You do not surprise me/' he said with compo- 
sure. '' I have long since suspected that he must be 
a bad character." 

"You were not mistaken, Monsieur," Alphonse 
went on with an angry gesture. " I will pass over 
the next few years swiftly, for you wish to learn 
what I've come to tell you. When Larguier es- 
caped, I was sent to recapture him. I followed him 
to England, but, alas ! I too fell, and instead of try- 
ing to bring him to justice, I came to this country 
and entered into an alliance with him. I make no 
excuses, Monsieur. I cared for nothing then but to 
get all I could from him. I was in Washington when 
he was there. I was here when he was here, and 
helped him in his schemes, for I was well paid for it. 
I assisted him in his meetings with your daughter, 
but only to keep a hold on him ; but I swear that I 
had no hand in what he finally did. I tried to pre- 
vent it." 

The Major looked at him in amazement. The 
confession that this man had made was sufficient to 
condemn him. Yet Louise's father felt no anger. 
There was something so frank, so straightforward in 
Alphonse's manner, that he could but believe him ; 
there was so much real pathos in his voice that the 
Major felt pity rather than resentment. Without 
speaking he raised his hand slowly in token that he 
should go on. 

" I was on the opposite shore," pointing over his 
shoulder in the direction of the bay, " on the after- 
noon when fidouard and Mademoiselle met there, but 
knew nothing of their going out in the boat until I saw 
them struggling against the storm. I did not suspect 
then what fidouard intended. I thought he could 
weather the storm and reach land. He did so, but 
farther down the bay." 

Major Griswold sat watching Alphonse as he spoke. 
The picture of that dreadful night came before the 
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old man, and he was silent. If she had only gone 
down, and saved him this sorrow, in comparison 
with which her death in any form would have been 
a joy ! He asked himself why he had not seen, in 
Washington? Why had he been so blind? Why had 
he allowed this mere child to be led away by this im- 
postor? Major Griswold blamed himself for it all. 
But then, how could she have done it? Alphonse 
saw the anguish in the old man's eyes, and his rough 
heart, unaccustomed to pity, was touched. 

"Pardon me, Monsieur," he said quietly; "this is 
too painful for you, but it was my duty to tell you 
all. Now you believe me, do you not ? " 

" Yes, I believe you," answered the Major, quite 
calmly. "Where — where is she?" As he asked 
this question, he turned away his face and gazed out 
of the window. 

" In Washington, Monsieur." 

" How is she? " asked the father, his voice show- 
ing his emotion. 

" Alas, Monsieur, she was ill when I left Washing- 
ton, nearly a month ago. But it was from fatigue 
and — pardon me. Monsieur, but you have asked me 
— and starvation." 

The Major still looked out of the window, and his 
lips quivered. 

" She is in good hands," added Alphonse quickly, 
remarking his grief. 

" Who is caring for her?" 

" Susanne, Monsieur. She loves your daughter." 

The Major turned towards him in astonishment. 

"Then she was saved too?" he exclaimed. An 
expression of anger and hatred came over Alphonse's 
face, as he answered, — 

" Yes, Monsieur, she was saved too ; but the others 
did not know it. I have not told you this part I 
did not wish to burden you with too much." 

The Major again made sign to him to speak. 
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" M. le Major/' Alphonse said with a dark smile, 
" that man tried to murder my sister. Wait, I beg 
you, sir, and hear what I say. When £douard showed 
that his intention was to escape with Mademoiselle, 
Susanne did all in her power to prevent him. He 
threw her into the water. From the shore I heard her 
scream, and saved her. Your daughter knew nothing 
of this. She lay fainting in the boat." 

"Why didn't Susanne come to me and tell me?" 
asked the Major, reproachfully. " Why did she leave 
me in doubt?" 

" Because, Monsieur, there was nothing to tell, ex- 
cept what would have caused you grief. I felt that 
£douard would save himself, but had no hopes for 
Mademoiselle. When I got my sister safely on shore, 
I took her to the inn at Wareham. Then I persuaded 
her to go with me in search of fidouard Larguier. 
She consented, and we have spent the past two years 
looking for him. I am on his track now." 

Major Griswold rose, and going to Alphonse took 
him warmly by the hand. 

" I am very grateful to you," he said, smiling kindly. 
" Go now to Jacques. He will attend to your needs. 
Later I shall want to speak to you again, but now I 
must be alone and think." 

Left to himself, Major Griswold covered his face 
with his hands and sighed deep and long. This had 
been his home-coming, — this was his reward for 
three-quarters of a century of upright living. 



CHAPTER X 

This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing, 
To wsat me from distraction. 

Byron. 

A SUDDEN shock often has its reaction, and 
leaves its object in a state of hopeful exhilara- 
tion, which covers all about with a roseate hue. 
There is no grief, no great trial, but has its compen- 
sations ; and the strong mind is always ready to Isike 
up life as it is, to make the best of what sweetness is 
left in it, and let the bitterness pass. 

When Major Griswold had listened to Alphonse 
Bosuet's story, his heart-strings seemed to snap. He 
had talked it over with Annette, and it made them 
both sick at heart But the next morning, as the 
bright summer sunshine crept in through the window, 
and the birds on the trees across the way chirped 
their happy morning songs, Warren Griswold awoke 
refreshed, with a smile of contentment on his hand- 
some face. After all, he said to himself, was it not 
best that his dear little Louise lived ? Had he not been 
more to blame than she? He had dragged her from 
France against her will, had thrown her into temp- 
tation. He would take her back lovingly, tenderly. 
He would watch over her as long as he was spared, 
and keep her from further harm. 

As a soldier, Major Griswold had been a strict dis- 
ciplinarian, almost a martinet His men had feared 
him and respected him, but they had also loved him 
because of his kind heart and sympathy. As a father, 
however, he had thrown aside the martinet; and 
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although he was ever exacting in points of delicacy 
and breeding, and rigorous as to the choice of his 
daughters' associates, his affection overshadowed all 
else, and blinded his better judgment. He had been 
deceived by this pretended count, and he had been 
at fault. 

When he met Annette at breakfast that morning, 
she was surprised to see him so bright and cheerful. 
As for her, she had passed a restless night. The 
news that Alphonse had brought had not amazed her 
as it had her father. She had believed Job's story, 
and she feared that Louise had not escaped from De 
Crillon. The sight of her father's happy smile and 
tlie sound of his pleasant good-morning at once 
changed the current of her thoughts, and sent a thrill 
of joy to her heart. After all, his happiness was all 
she lived for. If he could find consolation in the 
future, why should not she also.^ 

During breakfast Major Griswold spoke freely. 
His reserve was broken, and his mind had become 
suddenly filled with a desire to reach Louise as 
quickly as might be, lest he should lose her again. 

" I 'm sure that what that man says is so," he said 
across the table. 

" I 've no doubt of it, papa dear," answered 
Annette. '' I knew that old man had seen them. 
What are you going to do?" 

" Go to her as soon as possible, and bring her here. 
Poor child, she must have suffered." 

Annette smiled a little sadly. 

" But she has made us suffer too," she answered. 
" She did not think of that" 

" I know it I know it, dear ; but she was a mere 
child, carried away by an impulse. I forgive her. I 
was more at fault than she was." 

Annette looked at him lovingly. 

" I could forgive her the grief she has caused me, 
papa dear, if I were sure that you could be happy." 
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" I am happy, perfectly happy, Annette. There 
are people in this strange world who need a severe 
lesson to make them realize what life is. Louise has 
had hers now. Go with me. Be kind to her and 
bring her back. Annette dear! I've lived a long 
life, and during it I 've seen many cases of folly. 
Those who are abandoned in time of need are lost ; 
those who are forgiven are saved. Louise has done 
wrong, very wrong ; she has sinned, she has fallen ; 
but should I, her father, leave her where she cannot 
rise? Should you, her sister, refuse to give her a 
helping hand?" 

His daughter went up to him and put her hands 
lovingly about his neck. 

" You are right, and I am contented and will 
forgive her," she said. Then sitting down by him, she 
asked, " How and where do you intend going? " 

" I shall go as soon as I can possibly arrange 
it. How, I cannot decide yet It is a long 
journey." 

" I have an idea, papa," exclaimed Annette, with 
sudden inspiration. " Rufus told me yesterday that 
the sloop would be here for some weeks, because 
there was no trade for her. Why could n't we go by 
water? " 

The Major shook his head, and Annette looked 
disappointed. 

" I 'm afraid," he said, " that the trip would be too 
severe for you. But I '11 ask Captain Handy. If he 
approves, perhaps we will try it. I think, however, 
that it would be safer by land." 

" Let me run down and ask him now," pleaded 
Annette. 

" Very well, dear. While you are gone I '11 speak 
with Bosuet Send him in, Jacques. I shall be in 
the parlor." 

Annette went to her room, and a few minutes later 
was hurrying down the road. 
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Major Griswold smiled pleasantly at Alphonse as 
he entered. 

" I hope you have rested," he said kindly. 

" Perfectly, Monsieur, thanks to Jacques' attentions. 
I am now ready to obey your orders, whatever they 
may be." 

" I wish to ask you a few questions. Where are 
they in Washington? " 

• *• In a little house near the river. Monsieur. Alas, 
we had but small means, but we have made Made- 
moiselle as comfortable as possible." 

** I 've no doubt of it, my man. Now tell me how 
quickly you can go back to them, if I supply you 
with the means?" 

" The quickest way. Monsieur, will be for me to 
ride from here to Boston, thence by stage. I have 
done it before, and know the way." 

" How long will this take?" 

"I cannot precisely say. About two weeks, I 
think." 

The Major hesitated. 

"Does Mademoiselle know that you have come 
here?" he asked finally. 

" No, Monsieur. She forbade our speaking to 
you. She said she wished you to think her dead." 

Major Griswold turned away his face, for a moment 
he could not speak, but finally went on : 

" Take my horse and ride to Boston, and then go 
on as you suggest. I will give you funds. Wait 
until to-morrow morning, that you may be thoroughly 
rested. When you reach Boston, leave the horse 
at the Exchange Coffee House. When you get to 
Washington, prepare the way carefully for our com- 
ing. We shall start in a few days, but in the mean 
while I will trust to you and Susanne to care for her." 

" I *11 start at once, Monsieur. I 'm quite able to 
do so." 

" If you are really in condition, so much the better. 
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Here are sufficient funds to last until we reach you. 
But before you start, tell me how to find you." 

Alphonse seemed puzzled. 

" That is a difficulty which had not occurred to me, 
Monsieur. I had thought that you would go with 
me. 

" Quite naturally. But it is better that we should 
wait, for — well, you understand, my man — it 's better 
that Mademoiselle should be forewarned." 

Alphonse thought a moment, and said, — 

*' I think I have it. Monsieur, I '11 be at the foot 
of the Capitol steps on the Avenue every evening at 
six o'clock, until you appear. You cannot miss me." 

"That will do very well. Now I'll speak to 
Jacques, and you can start when you're ready. 
First let me thank you again, and also assure you 
that all you and your sister have done in the past to 
merit censure is now forgiven. You have atoned for 
it, and gained my gratitude." 

Alphonse bowed low, and a light came over his face; 

"You cannot appreciate, Monsieur," he said, 
"what such words are to a man like me. I have 
been buffeted about the world, and have known little 
of what is called kindness until now. I did not real- 
ize that trying to do right could make one really 
contented. I 've learned a lesson. Monsieur." 

" My good man," said the Major, in response, " I 
learned my lesson many years ago. There is nothing 
in this world too bad to be remedied. Now we '11 go 
out, and I '11 see you off." 

Shortly after this, Alphonse mounted the Major's 
horse, and started off at a canter through the woods. 

He had barely disappeared, when Annette, accom- 
panied by Captain Handy and Rufus, came into the 
house. The Captain went up to his old friend and 
took him warmly by the hand. 

"Annette's told Rufe and me all about it, War- 
ren," he said in his cheery manner, " and you 're jest 

16 
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the good sensible Christian I thought you were. 
What *s the use of throwing away what you Ve got, 
because you can't have everything? Now about sail- 
ing down to Washington. I don't see anything to 
hinder." 

"Only a possibility of British frigates," put in 
Rufus. " But they ain't caught us the last trip, and 
I '11 risk 'em if you will." 

" As far as that goes," said the Major, " I presume 
there is danger on land as well as on the water. How 
long would it take you, Rufe? " 

"Well, according to the wind and weather. At 
this season we get a good many sou'westers along 
the coast, and would have to stand out a bit; but the 
weather 's likely to be good, barring a squall now and 
then, and I guess we can make it in less than two 
weeks. Beating up the Chesapeake would be a big 
part of it." 

"Are you sure you can spare the sloop. Josh?" 
asked the Major. 

" For you ? Well, I 'd spare my soul for you, 
Warren, if I had one." 

" You have a large one. Josh, and I am thankful to 
you. How about you and your mate, Rufus? Do 
you care to go on such a trip ? " 

" Don't fret about that. We were afraid we 'd have 
to loaf about here, and are glad to get away." 

" I see that you Ve arranged this thing to suit 
yourselves," said the Major, with a smile, " and so I 
suppose I shall have to accept. It 's a great thing to 
have good friends," he pursued, looking at the two 
men. "I presume, Rufe, that you will need some 
time to get the sloop ready." 

" A couple of days, that 's all. We 're going to 
have a lady aboard, and I want to fix up her cabin." 

Annette was delighted. For the moment her 
thoughts were taken from Louise, and fixed on the 
sloop. 
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" How 'd you like it if I went too? " asked Handy 
a little shyly. 

" Splendid ! " exclaimed the Major. " Will you 
really go?" 

" Well, I tell you, Warren. I want to make jest 
one more voyage before I die, and here 's my chance. 
Then I can watch my master, and see how he be- 
haves." 

He winked at Rufus. 

" I object, Cap'n," said Rufus. " If you come on 
my boat, you Ve got to obey my orders same 's the 
rest. If you don't I '11 put you in irons." 

" All right, Rufe, I agree. I 'm going all the same, 
and we *11 have quite a time of it. If we fall in with 
any Britishers, I '11 discharge you." 

Rufus laughed. 

"Well, I'll run along now," he said, "and tell 
Peter, and get to work. We '11 be ready for you in 
two or three days, anyhow." 

Thus it was decided that Major Griswold and his 
daughter should sail on the " Annette and Louise " 
for Washington. In some ways the undertaking was a 
hazardous one, but Captain Handy felt sure that with 
proper precaution the trip could be made without 
much danger. The next two days were busy ones, 
both on the sloop and at the farm. On the morning 
of the third day they weighed anchor; the great 
boom swung out, and with a fair wind the sixty-ton 
whaling-vessel shot through the narrows, down Sippi- 
can Bay. 

It was a beautiful August day, and the sloop, being 
light, skimmed the seas swiftly. In less than an hour 
Bird Island was well astern, and the little village of 
Mattapoisett stood out clearly round the point The 
Falmouth shore receded rapidly, and then coming 
about they passed by Naushon, along the sandy coast 
of Martha's Vineyard and past Nantucket. As the 
night was falling, land had disappeared. 



CHAPTER XI 

Fierce fiery warriors fought upon the Clouds, 
In ranks and squadrons and right form of war, 
Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol. 

Julius Casar. 

THE events of that night in May, two years before, 
had sobered Alphonse Bosuet, as a drunkard 
is sobered by a strong draught after a debauch. As 
he rode under the pines towards Boston, he was a 
different man from the one we knew plotting with 
Count iSdouard de Crillon. He had changed com- 
pletely, and for two years had led an honest life, 
though a hard one. 

Alphonse had never been at heart a bad man. The 
life into which circumstances had thrown him had 
been a severe test, and unawares he had been led 
into doing things which, had he stopped a moment 
to consider them, would have been distasteful to 
him. Gradually he had lost sight of his true nature, 
and had given himself up to his momentary inclina- 
tions, until at last he was led entirely by impulse. 
One thing, however, stood ready to save him, — his 
love for the little sister whom he had brought up and 
cared for since she was a wee girl in Provence. He 
had worked hard for her, and all his ambitions had 
been for her. So when that night he saved her from 
l^douard Larguier's murderous assault, he came to a 
sudden determination that henceforth he would lead 
an honest life and devote himself to Susanne. There 
was, however, one thing more that he would do which 
might be wrong, although he could not persuade 
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himself that it was: he would follow ^douard to 
the ends of the earth, and he would kill him. This 
was a fixed idea, and he never lost sight of it. 

Alphonse had had a long experience in detecting 
criminals, and knew how to set to work. When he 
returned to the Wareham tavern with Susanne on 
that stormy night, he secreted her in a room next 
his. For the next two days he kept her out of sight, 
aod he scarcely spoke, his mind being occupied with 
his plans for discovering iSdouard, should he have 
escaped. 

" I '11 find him, Susanne, if he reached the shore," 
he said to his sister. 

Late in the evening of the third day, when he was 
sure they would escape discovery, he mounted a 
horse, put Susanne on another, and by a circuitous 
path went to New Bedford. He had decided that 
had Larguier saved himself he would have gone to 
the nearest large town where he could get a convey- 
ance, and this, he reasoned, would be New Bedford. 
There Alphonse and Susanne remained for nearly a 
week, always careful to avoid detection, and finally 
they were rewarded ; they learned that a man and a 
young woman answering the description of fidouard 
and Louise had driven in a chaise towards Provi- 
dence. 

For more than two months Alphonse and Susanne 
kept on the trail of the fugitives, and finally found 
that they had sailed from New York in a brig bound 
for Marseilles. This had been several weeks earlier ; 
but, nothing daunted, Bosuet and his sister took the 
first vessel ready to start for the Mediterranean. 

Once on French soil, Alphonse had less difficulty, 
for he still had his commission as officer of the se- 
cret police, and made good use of it. Notwithstand- 
ing this it was nearly a year before he got positive 
information as to fidouard's whereabouts. Then he 
learned for the first time that Louise had fled from 
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the man who had betrayed her; and thereupon 
Alphonse and his sister separated, the one going after 
]£douardy the other in search of Louise. At last 
Susanne traced the girl to Bordeaux, and thence to 
Washington. 

In the mean while Alphonse had got much valuable 
information. Larguier, going from bad to worse, had 
fallen as low as it was possible for man to fall. He 
had become a mere vagabond, living on his wits and 
on the misfortunes of others. Alphonse was not 
surprised at this ; he had known that this would be 
the man's ending, but he had not expected it so soon. 

About the time that he heard from his sister that 
Louise was on a ship bound for Alexandria, Bosuet 
learned that Larguier had sailed from Marseilles for 
Baltimore. This was all he needed. He joined his 
sister, and they were soon on their way to America. 

At this period crossing the ocean was a perilous 
business. Ports were blockaded, and privateers were 
roaming the seas, yet all of our travellers arrived 
safely. Alphonse was not long in finding the poor 
girl. She was in such a pitiable state that at first 
they despaired of her life ; but Susanne took charge 
of her, and, as we have seen, Alphonse went to Mas- 
sachusetts. For the time he put fidouard from his 
mind. He felt sure that he should find him sooner 
or later. 

The recollection of all these things passed through 
Alphonse Bosuet's mind as he rode from Sippican 
Village to Boston, whence he took the stage for 
Worcester, and on to New York. It was past the 
middle of August, and on reaching the last-named 
place he heard rumors of serious trouble in the 
country between it and Washington. British war- 
ships were causing havoc and panic along the coast, 
making inroads into the smaller towns ; and travelling 
by stage had become a serious matter. He there- 
fore decided to go by stage as far as Philadelphia, 
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and then walk or ride the rest of the way. At Phila- 
delphia there was great excitement The British 
fleet in Chesapeake Bay for the past few weeks had 
been making descents upon every little town along 
its shores, and there were now reports of an intended 
attack upon Washington. 

Alphonse got a horse and started off towards the 
South. He cared little what might become of the 
American Capital ; but he realized that Susanne and 
Louise would be in danger, and so pushed rapidly 
forward. 

After leaving Baltimore on the 23rd of August, he 
became aware that something serious was going on 
near the Potomac, for the people were in a state of 
wild excitement, and straggling bands of ill-organized 
militia were hastening towards Bladensburg. Then, 
as he left Vanville on the following morning, he saw 
more militia, and crowds of frightened people hurry- 
ing to and fro. Before he reached the banks of the 
Eastern Branch, there were the booming of cannon 
and the volley of musketry in front of him, and he 
was met by groups of armed and unarmed men flee- 
ing in disorder towards Baltimore. Some of these 
urged him to turn back; but he paid no attention 
to them, and only hastened the more. When he 
came in sight of Bladensburg, the battle — if it could 
be called such — was still in progress ; but the ranks 
of the American army were already becoming scat- 
tered, — not, alas, by the enemy's bullets, but by the 
agility with which the panic-stricken soldiers escaped 
from threatening danger. Alphonse crossed the 
bridge, and shortly found himself in the midst of the 
fray headed towards Washington in company with 
the President, his advisers, and the defeated and re- 
treating troops. He did not, however, wait for these. 
Giving his horse spurs and whip, he shot ahead at 
a break-neck pace and galloped round Capitol Hill 
towards the bank of the Potomac. 
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The news of the battle had reached the city before 
him, and it was already in a state of confusion and 
panic. The whole population seemed to be rushing 
about the streets ; it was evident that they realized 
too late that Washington was in danger, and that 
they must fly quickly to avoid being overtaken by 
the British troops, who were resting on their arms, 
preparatory to marching down the banks of the 
Anacostia. 

At several points Alphonse had difficulty in pass- 
ing without trampling down the people in his way, 
and many a time was he asked for news by those 
who saw his foaming horse ; but he made short an- 
swers. Eventually he drew up before a rickety 
wooden house on the bank of the river, hitched his 
horse, and shot through the doorway; all seemed 
quiet inside. A sudden fear came over him, and 
he called Susanne. The house was deserted. He 
hurried from room to room, and finally, remembering 
himself, he went to the fireplace, lifted a loose brick 
from the hearth, and took from beneath it a paper. 
He tore it open, and read the following : — 

Dear Alphonse, — I have put this where we agreed, 
and must trust to your getting it. We must leave here be- 
fore you come back, ^douard is in Washington, and has 
been by here twice. It is not safe here. I am going to 
take Mademoiselle below Alexandria. I shall watch for you 
on the highway. 

Susanne. 

Alphonse drew a long sigh of relief. Not only 
were they safe, but he would now know where to 
find fidouard. Then he suddenly realized that should 
the British enter the town, Larguier would undoubt- 
edly keep out of the way. However, this troubled 
him little ; and as his horse was nearly used up, and 
he himself tired, he decided to rest in the city until 
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morning, and then go quietly by the highway towards 
Alexandria. But 

" The best laid schemes o' mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley," 

and it was not long before Alphonse realized that it 
was becoming more and more probable that if he 
attempted to pass the night in Washington, it would 
be a sleepless one. 

He had read Susanne's note and was looking about 
the house for other signs of the two women, when 
his attention was attracted by loud shouts in the 
direction of Pennsylvania Avenue. He went to the 
door, and found that the disturbance was in the vi- 
cinity of Capitol Hill, and that it was caused by the 
excited populace hurrying madly to and fro, appar- 
ently not knowing which way to turn in their terror. 
Alphonse took one more look about the house, 
mounted his horse, and rode off towards the Capitol. 

As he reached the Avenue, a stream of people 
was flowing down it, pushing and shoving in unre- 
strained haste towards the President's house. It 
seemed to the Frenchman that the population of the 
American Capital had suddenly increased, so crowded 
was the main thoroughfare with men, women, and 
children. Human beings of all grades and classes 
hurried along; horsemen were riding about aim- 
lessly, shouting that the British were in the city, 
when, as a matter of fact, they were resting quietly 
more than five miles away. Carriages of every de- 
scription were rattling along the streets, or standing 
before houses waiting impatiently for their owners. 
There were coaches, chaises, and phaetons ; wagons, 
carts, and stages, — some empty, some filled with pale- 
faced people, others piled high with furniture, house- 
hold articles, wearing apparel, and valuables. All 
were headed down Pennsylvania Avenue towards the 
great wooden bridge which crossed the Potomac into 
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Virginia. In some respects it reminded Alphonse 
of Paris during the Revolution. 

As he rode up to the Capitol, the vanguard of 
the retreating army appeared down the Bladens- 
burg roady and then the panic became uncontrol- 
lable, for all were certain that the enemy was upon 
them. Alphonse saw very well that to attempt to 
ride down Pennsylvania Avenue would be useless; 
so, turning about, he galloped round by a side street, 
and was soon opposite the President's house. Just 
as he reached it, Mrs. Madison stepped into her 
coach, and was driven away, followed by another 
vehicle bearing such articles as she could save. 

Alphonse stopped a moment, then pushed his 
way along to the bridge. There was a $ight that was 
truly astounding. The long structure was a solid 
mass of human beings, struggling, swearing, scream- 
ing, fainting. The timbers creaked and groaned, 
and were evidently in imminent danger of collapsing. 
. Yet those in front were carried forward by those 
shoving from behind, and all had but one mind, — 
to fly from the city, to escape the enemy at their 
heels. 

Fear was unknown to Alphonse Bosuet, and as he 
took in the scene, he smiled scornfully. Realizing, 
however, that it would be folly to go farther at pres- 
ent, he turned his horse's head again in the direc- 
tion of the Capitol- A sweltering mist was hanging 
over the city, and the air was breathless and suffo- 
cating. As he reached the Capitol again, the unwill- 
ing troops were about to obey the order to retreat to 
Georgetown, and as they marched down the Avenue 
they were a weary, crestfallen lot. Alphonse felt 
pity for them; he would have preferred to have it 
the British who were flying. 

By the time he had arrived on the plain beyond 
the Capitol, there was a solemn silence all about, and 
the red sun was setting in the torrid mist beyond the 
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river. A few belated stragglers were hurrying away ; 
but it seemed to the Frenchman that the town was 
his, and that before long he would be the only living 
soul remaining in it. Hitching his horse in the 
shadow of the deserted Capitol, he took out his flask 
and some food he had brought with him, and, seating 
himself with his back to a tree, quietly began his 
evening meal As he progressed with it, he con- 
sidered what he should do for the night. His horse 
was exhausted and needed rest ; and so did he. It 
was useless to try to reach Susanne before the mor- 
row, and he could not well remain in Washington. 
All at once an idea came to him, — he could go to 
the brick-kiln by the river, where he had met his 
sister two years before. He remembered an old 
shed which, if it were still there, would shelter his 
horse, and he had enough feed for night and morning. 
With this thought he jumped into the saddle, and 
rode off. 



CHAPTER XII 

Adest AlaricuSy trepidam Romam, obsidet, turbat, irrumpet. 

Orosius. 

THE sound of the fugitives across the river had 
died away, and the moon was rising red and 
fiery over the Eastern Branch, as Alphonse dis- 
mounted outside the kiln. There was a stillness that 
seemed deathlike after the noisy tumult he had 
witnessed during the day. He was glad of it, for he 
had had enough excitement and was ready to rest. 
He fed his horse, took off the saddle and bridle, and, 
spreading his cloak upon the ground, lay down upon 
it with his head on the saddle. It was a sultry night, 
and had it not been for the fatigue he felt, he un- 
doubtedly would have found difficulty in sleeping. 
As it was, however, he soon lost consciousness. But 
he was destined before long to be disturbed in his 
slumbers. 

He was sleeping soundly, when of a sudden he 
was roused by a tramping of horses' hoofs, not far 
from where he was lying. He raised himself on his 
elbow and listened, for there was a pattering on the 
hard-baked sod which seemed to him to be made by 
a large cavalcade. The moon was now casting a 
lurid light across the river and over the plain towards 
the Capitol, and the night mist gave objects about a 
ghastly appearance. Alphonse suspected at once 
what it was that he heard. He rose quickly, and, 
creeping across the kiln to the opening overlooking 
the road, peeped out on the plain. The sight that 
met his eyes made him glad that he had chosen this 
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place of refuge. Passing in front of him towards 
Capitol Hill were some two hundred men, whom he 
at once recognized as a part of the conquering 
British army which had arrived from the field of 
Bladensburg, and was now about to take possession 
of the deserted city. Alphonse felt perfectly safe 
in his hiding-place, and watched them as they passed 
by, until at last they disappeared. The Frenchman 
at once made up his mind that something was going 
to happen in the city, and as the hour which he had 
slept had refreshed him, he determined to watch 
events. His horse had also been roused, and once 
or twice had given a low whinny ; but the noise of 
the passing troop had so drowned it that it had not 
betrayed his hiding-place. 

Alphonse was now thoroughly awake, and he 
climbed up on the side of the kiln, whence, in a 
stooping posture, he could command a view of the 
passing army, and in the distance the shadow of the 
Capitol crouching like a double-headed monster on 
the hill beyond the plain. Following the mounted 
vanguard came the artillery and infantry, all moving 
along silently, as if wearied with their labors ; and 
they undoubtedly were so, for they had rested little 
since leaving the fleet at Benedict on the Patuxent, 
four days before. 

Alphonse had been straining his eyes through the 
dim, gloomy light for some time after the last of 
the British soldiery vanished in the shadow of the 
hill, when the silence was abruptly broken by the 
report of a musket from the direction in which he was 
peering. Then a loud shout rent the air. Bosuet 
knew that the attack had begun, and remained quietly 
waiting. Suddenly a bright tongue of fire shot up 
from the top of the hill, and before long the Capitol 
and surrounding buildings were dancing in the flicker- 
ing flames as if unexpectedly awakened from their 
lethargic slumbers. Alphonse at once guessed that 
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the troops had been fired upon, and were taking their 
revenge. Thus began the triumphal march of the 
conquering army, led by Ross and Cockburn, into 
the helpless, deserted city. 

It is a remarkable coincidence that Ross and his 
barbarians should have entered Washington on the 
24th of August, 18 14, and Alaric and his barbarians 
marched triumphantly into Rome through the Porta 
Salaria on the 24th of August, 410, just 1404 years 
earlier. But how different were these two leaders, 
how much more generous was Alaric the Goth, the 
pagan ! He entered Rome deserted by its rulers, but 
with a firm hand restrained his hordes, and respected 
life and property. Ross, the nineteenth-century van- 
dal, did neither and remains a disgrace to Christianity, 
to civilization, and to the Anglo-Saxon race. 

Something like this last thought passed through 
Alphonse Bosuet's mind as he watched the burning 
house on Capitol Hill ; although he did not see the 
comparison, for he knew little of Roman history. 
But the word " Barbarians " came more than once to 
his lips. He wished for one good regiment of Napo- 
leon's veterans to crush this treacherous mob. Pres- 
ently he was more disgusted yet. The flames from 
the burning house were still lapping the heavens with 
their long fiery tongues, when of a sudden a bright 
light issued from the windows of the Capitol itself. 
Screams and shouts could be heard, and two or three 
negroes ran by the kiln crying on the Lord to save 
them, for the end of the world had come. For the 
first time that night the Frenchman felt real alarm. 
He had thought that the victorious Englishmen would 
enter and take possession of the city, but in his wild- 
est dreams he had not imagined them capable of 
such ignoble vengeance. 

By this time his horse was pawing the ground ner- 
vously. Alphonse put on the saddle, but waited a 
moment longer. It had come to his mind that if this 
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thing continued there might be difficulty in crossing 
the river, for he knew enough of retreating armies to 
be aware that they would burn their bridges after 
them. Still he did not start at once, but again 
climbed to the top of the kiln and looked towards the 
city. The Capitol and surrounding buildings were 
blazing and crackling, and the hill looked like a vol- 
cano in violent eruption. All about was light as day, 
and on the river beyond the city a vessel was on fire. 
Then came the sound of bombs exploding in the 
navy-yard, the sparks scattering in all directions. 
Alphonse delayed no longer, but mounted his 
horse, and rode round the northern outskirts of the 
city. He did not believe that they would reach the . 
other end of Pennsylvania Avenue ahead of him, and 
so trotted quietly along until he reached Tiber Creek, 
then, turning south, rode towards the President's 
house. 

A heavy cloud of smoke now obscured the moon, 
and the only light was that furnished by the British 
incendiaries. Yet this was so bright that Alphonse 
had no difficulty in finding his way. He had nearly 
arrived at the Avenue, when he suddenly pulled in 
his horse. Coming down the wide street were the 
British troops. Alphonse, seeing that further hesi- 
tation would be unwise, put spurs to his excited 
steed, and galloped rapidly down towards the long 
bridge leading to the Virginia shore below George- 
town. 

He was none too soon. As the end of the bridge 
came in view, he lashed his horse vigorously, and 
made for it on the dead run. The torch had been 
already applied at the Washington side, and the burn- 
ing beams and timbers were beginning to crackle and 
throw forth smoke and sparks. With a mad dash 
the frightened horse jumped on to the bridge and 
was soon safe on the Virginia shore. But he did not 
stop there. On, on, he flew, until Alphonse sue- 
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ceeded in reining him !n, exhausted, about a mile 
beyond the river. Then he paused and looked back 
towards the burning city. A grand but pitiable sight 
met his eyes. The President's house had now been 
ignited to join its brilliancy to the illumination. 

On the river the shipping was ablaze, the navy- 
yard was belching forth fire, and the bridge over 
which he had just ridden was enveloped in flames. 
Alphonse watched the scene a moment, then turned 
and started off on the road to Alexandria. 

As he rode along his way was now lighted up by 
the burning city, now darkened by an intervening 
hill or a group of trees. The white clouds that 
had lined the horizon early in the evening had by 
this time spread themselves over the sky, mingling 
with the smoke which rose to meet them. As 
Alphonse looked up towards the heavens, it seemed 
to him that he was covered by a canopy of fire. 

For some miles towards Alexandria the road was 
completely deserted, those who had fled the Capital 
having thought it best to proceed on their journey 
without delay. Alphonse had been the last to cross 
the bridge, and after he succeeded in stopping his 
horse, he walked him quietly along, from time to time 
turning towards Washington. Finally he shrugged 
his shoulders, and, touching his horse, trotted on. 

Alphonse realized that he was not yet out of his 
difficulties. He knew very well how uncertain would 
be his finding Susanne, and he also remembered that 
he had promised to meet Major Griswold at the Capi- 
tol steps. Where these steps were now he could not 
conjecture. To be sure, it might be a week before 
the Major would arrive, but it was possible for him 
to come sooner. However, Alphonse knew that some 
days must pass, and that his first duty was to find 
Susanne and Louise. All he could do was to keep 
on the main road and trust to chance. 

He had passed through Alexandria and was still 
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alone on the road, when he saw a lighted house, in 
front of whose door stood a coach. As he approached 
it he heard voices, and soon became aware that a 
violent discussion was going on between the proprie- 
tor and some one who wished admission. Being of 
an adventurous nature, he turned from the highway 
in the direction of the house. He was surprised as 
he reached it to recognize the coach he had seen 
leaving the President's house in the afternoon. Won- 
dering what could be the trouble, he stopped and 
listened. 

"Are you Mrs. Madison?" called a voice from 
inside the house. 

" Yes, my good woman," was answered. " I have 
come to ask a night's lodging of you." 

" Well, you can't get it," the voice replied. *' I 'm 
damned if you can stop in my house. Run after 
your brave husband, if you can catch him. Get 
out!" 

" A fine, hospitable country," thought Alphonse, as 
he turned his horse and rode away. " I hope Su- 
sanne has met with a better reception." 

On emerging from the woods he again stopped 
and looked back up the river. The sight was still a 
brilliant one, although the holocaust was about com- 
plete, and a dense smoke enshrouded the Maryland 
shore. Once more Alphonse shrugged his shoulders 
and rode on towards Mount Vernon. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

One fire burns out another's burning, 
One pain is lessened by another's anguish. 

Romeo and Juliet. 

BELOW Alexandria the Potomac River sends 
many little bays and estuaries inland, whose 
reddish yellow banks topped bv bunches of pine and 
live-oak, form safe havens for vessels in stormy 
weather, knd add to the picturesqueness of a land 
which in many respects is barren and unattractive. 

On an eminence which overlooked one of these 
bays towards Washington stood a simple log-cabin. 
It was isolated, and but for the few houses seen in the 
distance towards Alexandria,' it might to all appear-, 
ances have been miles from any habitation. The 
river itself, however, was full of life, crafts of every 
description plying to and fro in sight of the cabin. 
On this August day British men-of-war had been seen 
headed towafds the Federal City, a sight which 
caused much anxiety all along the shore. 

The sun had set, and two women sat in front of the 
cabin, one on the ground, the other, wrapped in a 
shawl, in a chair. They had been watching the 
vessels on the river, but had spoken little. All at 
once the woman in the chair turned her pale face and 
sad black eyes towards the other, and asked in a 
weak voice, — 

" Where is Alphonse, Susanne? Why does he 
not return? I am afraid to be here alone after hav- 
ing seen him in Washington. Why does Alphoilse 
stay away so long?" 
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Susanne looked up anxiously, and examined her 
mistress carefully. 

"Do you feel stronger to-night, Mademoiselle?" 
she said for answer. 

" Yes, Susanne, I feel much better, but I am far 
from well yet. This is not a direct answer to my 
question. I thought Alphonse was to be gone only 
a few days." 

Susanne still looked at Louise. Finally she spoke. 

" I am glad you are feeling stronger, dear Made- 
moiselle," she said quietly. ** No, that was not a 
direct answer, but I will give one now. I expect 
Alphonse at any moment. He will get the note I left 
in Washington. I feel sure that no one will disturb it. 
I know Alphonse ; even were he to miss the note, he 
would find us in a shott time. He will be on the 
highway before long, perhaps to-morrow. I must 
watch early." ' 

" Why did he go away so suddenly ? " asked Louise, 
quickly. 

Susanne hesitated. 

" He had business. Mademoiselle." 

"What was it?" 

" Ah ! Mademoiselle, I cannot tell you, for I prom- 
ised him not to do so. He will speak." 

Louise turned suddenly, and her eyes lighted up. 

"He has not gone — he has not gone to them?" 
she said, looking steadfastly at the maid. 

Susanne cast down her eyes. 

" Gone to whom? " she asked nervously. 

" You know very well what I mean, Susanne. Ah ! 
you have disobeyed me. How could you do it? 
They will never take me back. I could not go to 
them and darken their lives. You have been cruel — 
doubly cruel — cruel to them and to me." 

She put her face in her hands, and sighed heavily. 

Susanne rose and stood before her. 

"I cannot deceive you longer," she said quietly. 
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" Yes, he has gone to your father and Mile. Annette. 
Forgive me, dear Mademoiselle, but I could not have 
you die here, or live in poverty. No, we have not 
been cruel. They will take you back, love you, and 
cherish you." 

** Ah ! Susanne ! Susanne ! " sobbed Louise. " It 
will break their hearts. Why have you done this 
thing? Why did you not let them think me dead? 
My God ! My God ! " 

Susanne dropped on her knees before her mistress, 
and took her hand. 

" Mademoiselle," she said gently, " do not excite 
yourself. This is why I asked you if you felt stronger 
to-night. God knows we have done right, and they 
. will thank us for it." 

Louise raised her face, and smiled tearfully at the 
maid. 

*' Perhaps you are right, after all," she said with a 
sudden change of manner. "Were it Annette, I 
would forgive her. Ah ! I 'm so weak and tired. 
I must go in and lie down." 

" Let me wrap you up here, Mademoiselle," pleaded 
Susanne, ** It is so close and sultry inside. You 
will be more comfortable in the air." 

" Very well, Susanne dear. Perhaps you are right. 
But if it should break their hearts. Ah ! Susanne, 
you have taken a great responsibility." 

" I know it, Mademoiselle, but I am willing to 
bear it. Listen! Some one is coming." 

" Good ebenin*, Marm," said a voice from the 
darkness. 

** It's only that little scamp, Sally," said Susanne, 
with a laugh. " You naughty girl," she went on in 
her broken English, "why have you made me 
jump?" 

" I ain't done mean make you jump, Missus," an- 
swered the little negress, penitently, 

" What is it? " asked Susanne. 
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" I 'se got some fruit," answered Sally, with a broad 
grin. 

•* You Ve been stealing again, you bad girl ! " said 
Louise. "Where did you get it?" 

" I ain't been stealin*. Dey was on de groun', an' I 
done pick 'em up. Dey's good. Fo' de Lawd! 
Look up to Washin'town ! " 

The two women turned their eyes suddenly in the 
direction of the Capital, at a moment when the hill 
was ablaze and Alphonse was watching it from the 
kiln. 

" It's a fire, Susanne," exclaimed Louise. " What 
can it be?" 

"See, Mademoiselle, it is spreading. The whole 
city is burning." 

A bitter smile came over Louise's face. 

" So much the better, Susanne," she said. " If it 
is wiped out, it will leave one less reminder of him. 
Yes, it is spreading, and the ships are burning too." 

" I hope Alphonse is not there," said Susanne, 
apprehensively. " It must be the British soldiers 
who are doing this. See that mass of flames shoot- 
ing into the air ! Ah! what an explosion ! They are 
blowing up the navy-yard! I know it from the 
direction." 

*' This is a grand sight," said Louise, still smiling. 
" I like to look at it. Wrap a shawl about my feet, 
Susanne dear, and I will watch it. It rests me." 

Up the river the burning of Washington was truly 
a grand sight. The lighted heavens, reflected in the 
waters of the wide Potomac, made a wonderfully 
brilliant picture. All about was becoming bright as 
day, and from where they were sitting they could see 
the firelight dancing on the windows of the Mary- 
land shore, and the ghastly forms of passing vessels, 
some hurrying across the river, others seeking shelter 
in the bays and inlets. 

The women had been watching intently for some 
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two hours, when little Sally, who had gone to the 
headland to get a better view, came running towards 
them in great excitement As she reached them she 
was puffing and blowing, and for some moments 
could not speak, but pointed at the entrance of the 
bay below them. 

** What is it, Sally?" asked Louise, looking in the 
direction indicated by the girl. 

*' Lawd hab marcy on us, Missus ! Dey 's comin\" 

"Who are coming?" 

"De ships is comin', Missus. Dey's gwineto take 
us an' car' us away." 

" Nonsense, child. Go and see what it is, 
Susanne." 

The maid ran to the headland and looked over into 
the river. The next moment she came back. 

"Well, what is it?" Louise inquired quietly 

" Only a small vessel coming into the bay. Made- 
moiselle. It has one mast, and looks very peaceable." 

"It is probably a sloop, and they're going to lie 
here out of danger. If they come ashore, we will go 
into the house. Oh! I see her now. How pretty 
she is! Why," she started suddenly and gasped, 
" she is not unlike the — the sloop ! Now she 's in 
the shadow of the bank, and I cannot see her. They 
are dropping anchor." 

"I hope they'll not come ashore, Mademoiselle. 
This is the only house near here, and they will be 
sure to visit us. Are you not tired now? Do you 
wish to go inside? It is getting damp." 

"Very well," answered Louise, with a sigh. "I 
will do as you say, Susanne dear. But I like to 
watch the burning city." 

" Do not be so sad, dear Mademoiselle. All will 
be right, and you will be happy. Think how they 
love you. Mademoiselle. Remember your father's 
tender heart. They will forgive you; but me? I 
was largely responsible for all your troubles, and I 
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can never forget that But I love you so, Made- 
moiselle, that I can bear anything for your sake. 
They may send me away, but they wUl keep you." 

Louise leaned forward and kissed the maid ten^ 
derly. 

"If they send you away, I go with you," she 
answered. "But they will send us both together, 
Susanne. Ah! why did you tell them?" 

" Listen, Mademoiselle, A boat is being rowed 
towards the shore. . You must go in now. Stay 
outside, Sally, and tell us when they come." 

** I 'se 'fraid, Missy* Dey steal Sally." 

" Silly child ! Go in. I will stay." 

Louise and the girl went into the cabin, and Su- 
sanne spread a shawl on the ground in front of the 
door, and waited. 

It was but a short distance from the vessel to the 
shore, and Susanne was scarcely seated before she 
realized that the boat was on the beach below the 
bank. Then she heard voices, and a few moments 
later saw the figure of a man in relief against the 
bright horizon. He was evidently in doubt which 
way to turn, but soon noticing the cabin he walked 
quickly towards it. 

Susanne was anxious, for she did not know what 
manner of craft it might be that had stolen into the 
bay. But she was not timid, and as the man ap- 
proached her, she got up and stood before him. 
She was at once relieved, for it was he who was 
startled. He stopped short and removed his cap. 

** Beg pardon. Miss," he said in confusion. " I 
did n't see you. Hope I ain't intruding." 

"What do you want?" asked Susanne, standing 
before the door defiantly. 

" Oh, nothing particular, Miss. They sent me 
ashore to inquire the way to Washington. You see 
the old gent says he must get there, and we can't do 
it on the sloop." 
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Susanne still barred the door, but answered more 
pleasantly. 

"The road is there," she said, pointing inland. 
" It is shorter the other side." 

" Thank you, Miss. No offence meant. You see 
we 've had a hot day of it. Been chased and fired 
at, and had to come in here. They ain't seen us, 
though, and I guess we 're safe. Much obliged, Miss. 
I guess you're kind of French, ain't you? " 

"Yes, I am Fr-rench. Now you go. Good- 
night." 

Thus dismissed, the sailor bowed and turned away. 
Susanne stopped him. 

"Remember," she said, "not this way — the 
other." 

"All right. Miss. Thank you.'* 

A few minutes later Susanne heard the boat on the 
bay, and then she went into the cabin. 
• " They will not come here," she said, in answer to 
Louise's inquiry. " I directed them the other way." 

" But the vessel will remain here until daylight, 
and then some one will be sure to come. Never 
mind ; they will not know us, and can do no harm." 



CHAPTER XIV 

Let the dead past bury its dead. 

Longfellow. 

ALPHONSE had already proceeded several miles 
beyond Alexandria, when he became aware 
that he was doing a foolish thing in attempting to 
find his sister in the middle of the night. He there- 
fore retraced his steps towards the town, and dis- 
mounted at a small inn on its southern outskirts. He 
had difficulty in securing lodgings, so crowded was 
the tavern, but finally succeeded in getting a few 
hours' rest, and before the sun rose the next morning 
he was on his way again. 

He was no longer alone on the road. Many of 
the refugees started early in the same direction, al- 
though some of these took paths inland. Gradually 
their numbers diminished, and as the sun was rising, 
red and fiery, very few were left. A little later he 
again had the highway to himself 

He was passing up an incline through a bunch of 
pines, when he became conscious that some one was 
approaching him. So far on his journey from Wash- 
ington every one he had seen was going in the same 
direction, away from the beleaguered city. ' So he 
was surprised to find any one courageous enough to 
be facing towards the burning Capital. 

It was some moments before he caught sight of 
the travellers, but presently two mules appeared 
round a curve in the road, and Alphonse uttered an 
exclamation of surprise, and rode quickly forward to 
meet them. 
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"Ah! Monsieur," he cried, removing his hat, 
" what chance ! How did you happen to be here? " 

The older of the two men pulled in his mule, and 
looked at Alphonse in amazement. 

"This is indeed great luck, my man," he said, 
smiling. " How do you happen to be here? I was 
on my way to meet you at the Capitol steps, as I 
agreed." 

" I doubt very much, M. le Major, if even so much 
as the steps of the Capitol exist. It was on fire 
when I left Washington last night But this is most 
astounding 1 Where have you come from, sir? I 
cannot imagine." 

" Rufus will tell you, my man. In the mean while, 
why are you so far from our rendezvous? " 

** Because, Monsieur," answered Alphonse, " they 
had left Washington before I reached it, and they 
are somewhere on the road not far from here. It 
was not safe for them to remain there longer." 

" I understand. Do you know just where to find 
them?" 

" Alas ! no, Monsieur, but Susanne left a note for 
me which said that she would watch for me by the 
highway. It seems strange that you did not see her. 
I did not expect you for a week." 

"You see," put in Rufus, following the Major's 
suggestion,. " we had fair winds all the way, and got 
some help in hurrying up the river by that Britisher 
that chased us. The sloop's lying about three miles 
below here in a little bay. She 's out of sight of the 
river, and I guess there 's no danger." 

" We'll turn back at once and go with you, Bo- 
suet," said the Major. " How fortunate it is that we . 
got no farther ! You say that your sister will be on 
the road? Let us hurry." 

" She will be there, sir," answered Alphonse. " She 
has never failed me yet, and I am sure that she will 
not now. I've been watching for her for an hour; 
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but as you have not seen her, she must be beyond 
where the sloop lies." 

" Very probably. Our mounts are not of the most 
comfortable, so we cannot go very fast ; but perhaps 
that is just as well. I want to think quietly. I 11 
ride behind, and Rufus will tell you about the trip." 

Alphonse bowed, and joined Siller. While they 
are riding along, let us return to the little bay by the 
log-cabin. 

It was, in fact, the " Annette and Louise " that Su- 
sanne and her mistress had seen draw into the shadow 
of the river's bank, but they little suspected this. As 
the dawn was breaking over the Potomac, Susanne 
passed out of the cabin-door, and started for the 
highway half a mile away. She had gone part of 
the distance along the bank, in full view of the sloop, 
when her attention was attracted to the sound of 
voices, and turning she saw a woman and several men 
leaning over the taffrail, evidently intent on making 
her hear them. As she left the cabin, she had given 
the sloop but a casual glance ; but as she now looked 
at it, her heart began to beat violently, and her knees 
shook. She now recognized it, and was sure that 
the woman she saw was Annette Griswold. In a 
moment Susanne was down the bank, and upon the 
beach with a bound, waving her shawl frantically. 

In the mean while the sloop's boat had been 
manned, and a few minutes later Annette jumped 
ashore and clasped the astonished maid in her 
arms. 

"Dear, good Susanne," she said affectionately, 
"do not pull away from me. You are forgiven 
everything. Where is Louise? We must send after 
papa at once." 

Susanne could not answer. She looked at Annette 
a moment ; then with a sob she raised her face and 
said, — 

" Oh, dear, dear Mile. Annette, I knew you would 
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come to her and forgive her ; but you must not for- 
give me, I am not worthy of it." 

"Indeed you are, Susanne. Take me to her at 
once. I will prepare her for papa's coming." 

"She is already prepared. Mademoiselle. I told 
her last night that Alphonse had gone for you. 
Wait! I will go in first" 

She jumped to her feet, and ran up the bank to 
the cabin. A little later the door opened, and Major 
Griswold rushed in and took Louise in Kis arms. 
Not a word was spoken, but Louise sobbed bitterly, 
and great tears rolled down the Major's cheek. An- 
nette and Susanne sat together in a corner of the 
room and were silent. At last the Major held his 
child at arm's length, and, smiling lovingly through 
his tears, spoke for the first time. 

" Not one word, Louise my dear," he said, look- 
ing at her tenderly. Then drawing her to the door 
and opening it, he pointed up the river, and went on : 

"Do you see that smouldering city? It is burned 
to the ground; not a vestige of it is left; it is wiped 
from the face of the earth. Its past is buried in 
ashes, but it will rise again and be the fairest spot in 
all the land. So let our past be buried, Louise my 
darling, buried so none will look beneath the ashes ; 
and upon that buried past we will build our lives, and 
what we build shall be bright and pure and fair. 
All is forgiven ; all is forgotten." 

Louise looked one moment at her father, grasped 
the door, and with a little cry fell fainting in his 
arms. 
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CHAPTER XV 

Shall I like a hermit dwell, 
Oa a rock or in a cell 

Sir Walter Raleigh. 

NEAR the end of the tongue of land which sep- 
arates Sippican and Wareham bays, there 
existed many years ago a huge mass of rocks behind 
which, a little inland, was a cave, the entrance to which 
was not noticeable to those who passed along the 
the shore. If any one had landed at the exact spot, 
he might have seen a narrow hole entering the crags, 
but it is doubtful if it would have attracted his atten- 
tion. Nevertheless, the opening once passed, a dry, 
spacious chamber would have been discovered ; and 
if a stranger had happened upon it in September, 
1 8 14, he would have been surprised to find it fitted 
up as a place of abode, with many relics of wrecked 
vessels, and in it a pile of shells that rose high against 
one of its walls. 

About a month after the meeting of Louise and 
her father on the banks of the Potomac, a strange 
figure stood on an eminence by the entrance of this 
cave, and looked out beyond Pulpit Rock, over Buz- 
zard's Bay. It was near sunset, and a strong wind, 
almost a gale, had been blowing all day. The waters 
of the bay were gray and forbidding, and the shriek- 
ing sea-gulls and scudding clouds showed clearly to 
the old sailor that a storm was near. He put his 
hand over his eyes and looked up at the clouds, 
then smiled and examined the waters. 
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It was old Job the Shellman, who had been stand- 
ing on the cliff for some hours, intent upon the 
weather and muttering to himself. It was evident 
that he expected something of importance to happen, 
and that what he said had a meaning, for he was in 
good spirits. As he peered out towards the Falmouth 
shore, he suddenly gave vent to the following, in 
a loud voice, as if addressing an unseen companion : 

" She '11 come to-night, John. I Ve waited long for 
her, but she '11 come to-night ! She '11 rise up, and 
there '11 be lights in her cabin, John, and I 'U find the 
boy and sail away home with him, God ! how she 
blows ! Belay there ! When I find him I '11 tell him 
who he is, and why we took him. Wait there ! I '11 
blow the whistle, and maybe they '11 bear and an- 
swer," 

He took a boatswain's whistle from his breast, and 
putting it to his mouth gave three shrill notes. Then 
he waited, as if expecting an answer, and as the gulls 
screamed, he smiled. 

" That 's him," he muttered. " He 's coming to^ 
night. See ! It 's blowing a gale now ! This is the 
night! In an hour no boat '11 be safe in the open. 
It 's growing dark, and I can see better now ! " 

Old Job was right. It was now blowing a gale, 
and the spray from the waves dashing against the 
cliff sprinkled him where he stood. Yet he did not 
move, and again blew his whistle. 

" He don't know who he is," he went on, " but I '11 
tell him, and he '11 sail back. God I there ain't been 
anything like this since the brig was wrecked ! She '11 
come up to-night I Hold fast there, John! She's 
sinking! They want to know where Job lives. 
They 've tried for thirty years, but they don't know 
yet!" 

The storm was now such that it seemed impossible 
that any human being could stand against it. Still 
old Job remained unmoved, gazing out into the 
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darkness. Suddenly he started, and blew his whistle 
more violently than before. 

From where he was standing Bird Island was hid« 
den from him» and he had therefore not seen a vessel 
that was coming near shore until she was abreast of 
him. Like a spectre she glided round the point, and 
when within a few rods of the cliff on which he 
stood, stopped suddenly, and shivered from stern to 
stem. There were screams and shouts from her 
deck, as the waves dashed over her, and old Job 
laughed and blew his whistle. 

" She 's come ! She *s come ! There are lights in 
her cabin, and she '11 sail away across the ocean," he 
cried. " The boat is coming ashore for me ! I must 
meet 'em and show 'em the way. Here, here, pull in 
here ] " he called against the gale, as the boat, which 
had been successfully lowered, turned towards the 
beach below where he was watching. 

"They've heard me I Here, John! Pull away, 
little Peter! God, but it blows!" 

The frail boat labored heavily in the seas, but on 
reaching the lea was out of danger. Soon she 
swerved, and then with a final effort the men shot her 
on to the little beach. Old Job rushed down as the 
worn-out crew jumped ashore. 

The tempest* now raging was the most violent that 
had visited Buzzard's Bay for more than thirty years, 
and it was a miracle that any of the crew of the ill- 
fated vessel should have been able to reach the shore. 
But old Job saw that the skiff was full. Those in it 
had not the eyes of the old sailor, and everything 
seemed to them shrouded in utter darkness. But 
old Job saw them clearly outlined against the rolling, 
surging seas, and he shouted loudly to them to wait 
for him. But he might have shouted a thousand 
times as loud, and they could not have heard him in 
that roaring, hissing tempest. Before he had got 
withm hailing distance of them they had disembarked. 
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and he noticed two or three women among them. 
•Then he stopped, passed his hand over his eyes, and 
looked again. The women crouched down in the 
shelter of a rock, while the men held a consultation. 
Old Job crept so near to them that he could hear 
what they said. 

** Are we all here? " asked one of the men, trying 
to see his companions through the darkness and 
flying spray. 

" Ay, ay, sir," said a number of voices. 

" I'll call the roll. Get close and answer, — the 
passengers first, then the crew." 

He proceeded until he called a name, and there 
was no response. 

" Peter 1 " he shouted, and still there was no an- 
swer. 

" Peter ! " he cried again. 

" Where 's Peter? Mr. Bradford, are you here?" 

There was still silence. 

" I saw him on the deck, Rufe," said a voice. " I 
was sure he got into the boat." 

" So was I, Cousin Warren," answered RufuS Siller. 
" Come, boys, who '11 go back with me? " 

" No, you can't do this, Rufus," said Captain Handy, 
with authority. ** I '11 not permit it. It s sure deadi 
on the water now, and you must n't try it." 

" I 'm cap'n of the sloop, sir," said Rufus, decidedly, 
" and I '11 go alone if no one will go with me. Come, 
boys, who'll go?" 

All the men came forward, and stood beside the 
boat At that moment a weird figure rushed down 
between them, and, pushing them aside, took the 
skiff by the bows. 

" Old Job I " they all exclaimed. " What are you 
doing here?" 

The old man looked at them searchingly, and once 
more rubbed his eyes. 

" Where 's little Peter ? " he asked. " Where is he ? 
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Where's John? Little Peter has come back, and TU 
go for him and bring him here." 

In another moment, before the astonished men 
realized what had happened, old Job pushed the boat 
into the water, jumped in, and soon disappeared in 
the darkness. AH stared silently after the boat, till 
at last Captain Handy spoke. 

" It 's jest as well, Rufe," he said. " If any one can 
manage the boat in this sea, he's the man. IVe 
known him to go out in every storm we 've had for 
nearly thirty years, but this beats anything since that 
night when the brig was wrecked. Well, friends, we 
should thank God that we 're safe on shore, and have 
got this shelter from the wind. So long as it don't 
rain much we can stand it a spell. It won't blow 
many hours." 

One of the men who had been looking about the 
cliff came quickly towards the others. 

** There seems to be a kind of cave yonder, sir," 
he said to Rufus. " Guess the ladies will be more 
comfortable there." 

" All right, Jim," answered Rufus. " Come, girls, 
get under cover, and some of us will try to crawl 
along the shore to Wareham, and see if we can't get 
some dry things." 

They all got up and passed into the opening. A 
little later the sailors started off in search of help. 

The sloop had struck the reef, so near the shore 
that it was but a few minutes from the time they felt 
the first shock to their landing upon the beach. They 
were therefore suffering more from fright than from 
exposure, and had it not been for their anxiety about 
Peter Bradford, they would have considered them- 
selves very fortunate. As it was, they had much to 
be thankful for, and Captain Handy assured them 
that they must not consider the loss of his sloop. 
But it was apparent to Major Griswold that his old 
friend was much affected by it. However, there was 

18 
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no time to think of these things, and they began pre- 
paring themselves for the night, trusting that the 
faithful men whom Rufus had sent would be able 
before many hours to bring assistance. 

The party thus stranded consisted of seven persons. 
Annette, Louise, and Susanne were huddled together 
in the mouth of the cave, while Alphonse and Rufus 
wrapped them up as best they could. Major Gris- 
wold and Captain Handy sat together talking over 
the trip from the Potomac, and the suddenness of the 
gale. Handy blamed no one for the disaster ; it was 
unavoidable. 

They had been thus occupied for some time, bear- 
ing their discomforts as best they might, when Rufus' 
quick ear detected a peculiar sound on the beach 
outside the cave. At first he thought it the wind 
and waves upon the pebbles ; but there was something 
in it that made him listen intently. Presently he 
turned to Alphonse. 

"Doesn't that sound like a boat?" he inquired 
earnestly. 

" It certainly does," answered the Frenchman. 
"Let us go down and see what it can be." 

"Is it possible that old Job has come back?" 
asked the Major. 

" It 's more than probable," answered Captain 
Handy. " I hear it now, and I have n't the slightest 
doubt that it's him. You can't drown him." 

"Then we'll go and help him," shouted Rufus, 
and, followed by Alphonse, he ran out of the cave 
and down the beach. 

Those who remained behind were in a great state 
of excitement, for although they did not expect to 
see poor Bradford, they had hopes that the old 
hermit might at least bring tidings of him. What 
was their delight and astonishment, therefore, a few 
minutes later, to hear Rufus calling at the top of his 
voice, — 
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" He's here! Peter's here, and all right." And 
then he rushed into the cave, followed by Peter 
Bradford, calm and apparently none the worse for 
his exposure upon the sloop's deck. 

They had hardly had time to express their joy, 
when old Job walked silently by them and disap- 
peared in the mouth of the cave. He had so strange 
a look as he passed, that they stood back and did 
not speak. Suddenly all eyes were turned after him, 
and they all exclaimed at once. Old Job was stand- 
ing in the middle of a spacious chamber in the cliff, 
beside a box on which he had lighted candles. His 
face, illumined by their glow, wore an expression of 
calm which they had never seen before ; he seemed 
completely changed. As he turned towards them 
and beckoned to them to come in, they noticed that 
his eyes had lost that wild look which they had al- 
ways seen in them up to now. 

" Come in," he said quietly. " I '11 light the fire, 
and it'll be warm." 

They looked at each other and hesitated a moment ; 
but as Captain Handy moved forward, they all 
followed. 

Old Job passed his hand over his eyes, and then 
examined his unexpected guests. At last his gaze 
stopped on Peter Bradford, and he spoke. 

" I *ve been looking for you for over thirty years," 
he said, " and now I 've found you." 

** You 've been looking for me? " exclaimed Peter, 
a sudden expression of eagerness coming into his 
eyes. "You are not — " 

" Wait," said the old man, raising his hand. " I 'm 
jest him you think. Get near the fire and I '11 tell 
you about it I can make you all comfortable here 
until the storm passes. Nobody's ever been here 
before but once. Here — I'll fix a hot grog, and 
then spin my yarn." 



CHAPTER XVI 

Last scene of all 
That ends this strange eventful history. 

As You Ldke It, 

THE storm outside was raging furiously, as the 
little shipwrecked party was gathered about 
the driftwood fire in the cave, and old Job began 
his story. Seating himself on a box, he put his bony 
hand on Peter Bradford's knee, and spoke as follows : 

" I knew this night would come," he said, ** and 
I Ve been waiting patiently for it for more 'n thirty 
year. Somehow I Ve been kind of off my head all 
this time, but to-night things have cleared up, and I 
can remember everything. You are little Peter. 
Well, you seem to know what that means. Yes, 
you are little Peter, the one we stole, and John 's been 
looking after you for all these years. I know all 
about it, so don't be surprised. You don't know who 
you are, but I do ; and I 'm going to tell you, if 
you'll wait a bit. 

"When I was a young chap about your age, I 
shipped one day on a brig bound acrost the ocean. 
I went as bos'n, and John Carpenter he was cap'n. 
There ain't any use going into the voyage in particu- 
lar, but we was n't honest, and stole the brig and took 
her into the Mediterranean and sold her cargo. One 
day John says to me, — 

** * Let 's go ashore and see if we can't find some- 
thing worth taking home.* I agreed, and we went 
inland, leaving the brig with the mate and crew. We 
was gone three weeks, and when we came back we 
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had some good stuff, and a little boy about five 
years old.** 

He stopped and looked at Peter. The others held 
their breath, and waited for him to go on. 

" We had a little boy," he repeated, " and we took 
him on the brig with us. This was in the South of 
France. This little boy was living alone with his father 
in a fine house by a river ; and — well, there ain't 
any use in my hiding anything now — John killed the 
father and we robbed the house; and being afraid 
the boy would tell, we was going to kill him too ; 
but he was so pretty and cried so, that we took pity 
on him and carried him away instead." 

He paused again a moment, and looked at Peter. 
Louise gave a low scream. 

** When we got on the brig again, we hid our stuff 
from the rest of the crew, and set sail for England. 
On the passage we got fond of the boy, and John and 
me began to feel we had done wrong ; and one night, 
as we were talking it over, we swore we would take 
care of him, and drew lots. John won, and he put 
the boy in the care of an old woman, and then we set 
sail for home." 

Peter Bradford was now staring wildly at the old 
man, and all the others were in a state of intense 
excitement, but no one spoke. Finally old Job 
proceeded : — 

*' This was in '83. We had a good passage until 
we reached Buzzard's Bay. Then a storm rose, jest 
like this to-night, and we were wrecked, John and 
me got into the boat and rowed ashore; and when 
the storm had cleared we found this cave. Here, have , 
some more grog, and then I '11 go on." '' 

He poured out the liquor and continued : — 

" There ain't very much more to say. John robbed 
me in the night, and cleared out ; but I only swore a 
bit, for I was certain he had gone back to little Peter. 
He was crazy over that boy, and so was I. We 'd 
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have given anything for him. I don't know why it 
was, but we both on us loved him. The wreck kind 
of turned my head, and I thought if I waited here I 
should find him." 

"And you have," interpolated Captain Handy. 
" Mr. Bradford here is your little Peter, ain't he?" 

The old man looked again at Peter and answered : 

** Yes, this is little Peter ; I 'd know him anywhere ; 
but listen. I Ve got something more to say. I 
did n't have any hand in killing your father, and John 
always swore he had n't ; but I know he done it. No 
matter now. I promised to tell you who you were. 
Wait — I will tell you. Can anybody read French 
here?" 

" Yes," answered Alphonse. 

The old sailor went to a niche in the cave and 
drew out a small iron box. He opened it and took 
out a paper. 

" Then come to the candle and read this," he said, 
handing the paper to Alphonse. 

The Frenchman crouched down by the candle, and 
as he looked at the writing uttered an exclamation. 

" Read it," urged old Job. 

Alphonse looked up, then took the paper and 
began : — 

**I, Francois de Crillon, desire that in the event 
of my sudden death the contents of this box be 
given to my son and heir. Count fidouard .de 
Crillon." 

There was a low cry from where the women were 
sitting, and Peter Bradford rose quickly to his feet. 
He then examined old Job's face, and said, — 

" That I am the little Peter of whom you speak, I 
have no doubt, but that I am Count £douard de 
Crillon IS all folly." 

" I think it is a very probable story," put in Major 
Griswold. " I know that Count Francois de Crillon 
and his young son disappeared from their home some 
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thirty years ago. But why, Peter, do you think you 
are the child to whom this man refers ? " 

Bradford did not answer, but opening his wallet 
took from it a soiled and much worn paper, the same 
that Rufus had seen him reading in the woods, and 
handed it to the Major. The latter read it, and with 
a changed expression returned it, 

** This is a most strange and wonderful thing," he 
said seriously. " What is this treasure to which the 
letter refers?" 

*' I think I can tell you, Monsieur le Major," put in 
Alphonse Bosuet, respectfully. " You have forgiven 
all my past sins so generously that a little addition 
to them will not surprise you. I came to this country 
in search of this same treasure. I have told you, I 
think, that I was in prison in England. While there 
I met this John Carpenter, and without his knowledge 
learned his secret. I came here hoping to find this 
old man and to get the treasure from him." 

" Tell me one thing, Alphonse," said the Major, 
"where did fidouard Larguier get the name he as- 
sumed when here?" 

" Ah ! Monsieur," answered Alphonse, " I am re- 
sponsible for that, too. Susanne and I were born on 
the estate of Count Fran5ois de Crillon in Lebeur. 
My father was in service there, and after the dis- 
appearance of the Count and his son we were without 
employment. When my father died some years later, 
I went with my sister to Paris. I have told you how 
I met Larguier there. I told him often about Count 
Francois and his son, and he made good use gf my 
information." 

All were silent for some moments. Finally old 
Job slowly raised his hand and spoke. 

" Stay here," he said, looking about him, " stay 
here and take what belongs to you, little Peter. Old 
Job must go now, for there are lights in the cabin, 
and I must get her ready. When she 's ready I *11 
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come back, and we'll sail away to France. Good- 
by; my duty's done." 

Without looking back, the old man walked out on 
to the beach. The others watched him ; and after he 
was out of sight Rufus asked anxiously, — 

"Do you think he's all right, Cap'n? Had n't I 
better go after him? " 

" No, Rufe," answered Captain Handy, " he 's 
able to take care of himself. He's been here for 
more 'n thirty years, and knows what to do. Now 
try to take a little rest. I, for one, can't grasp all 
this to-night, and I don't know whether I 'm a-dream- 
ing or not. But it ain't going to do any good to get 
sick over it. The storm 's quieting down a bit, and 
before morning they '11 be back, and we *11 be able to 
get home. This has been a night and no mistake." 

•* This is all very, very astounding," said the Major, 
" and yet I feel that it is all true. But you are right. 
Josh. This is no time to consider these things. 
Louise has not regained her strength yet, and I fear 
that all this excitement will make her ill. How is she, 
Susanne?" 

" A little feverish, I think, Monsieur," answered the 
maid, " but all she needs is rest and quiet. She is 
so exhausted that she will sleep before long." 

'* Good ! Now we will try to rest. Rufus and 
Alphonse will stand watch by the entrance. Can 
you rest, Peter?" 

Bradford turned his face from the paper and smiled. 

" Yes, Major Griswold," he answered quite calmly, 
" I can rest I believe all that poor soul has said, and 
yet it does not excite me. For thirty years I have 
been Peter Bradford, a poor boy, living, as I thought, 
on charity. I have now the satisfaction of knowing 
that what I received was mine ; and that, although I 
have been treated kindly, I have had nothing that was 
not due me. I have always known myself as Peter 
Bradford. Do you think, sir, that I would change 
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my name? Do you for a moment think I would 
leave all these dear friends who have been kmd to 
me, and go across the ocean, even to mount a throne? 
No, Major! So long as they will keep me among 
them here, I will stay, and stay as Peter Bradford. I 
am Captain Siller's mate, and I am at his command." 

The men gathered round him grasped his hand. 
Major Griswold again spoke : — 

" There may have been some doubts in our minds 
as to the truth of old Job's story, but they are now 
dispelled. You are a true De Crillon, Mr. Bradford ; 
your words prove it. If you ever change your mind 
and wish to return to France and claim your estate, it 
will always be in your power to do so. In the mean 
while Count i^douard de Crillon is dead. He who 
stole the name will soon be brought to justice, for he 
is at this moment on a ship bound for France, watched 
by two agents de police whom Alphonse Bosuet has 
sent with him. He who by right owns the name 
renounces it, perhaps forever. Hush! Louise is 
asleep, and we must all try to follow her example. 
To-morrow fidouard de Crillon, St. Martial, and 
Lebeur shall be forgotten ; and, God willing, we shall 
never hear of them again. Good -night, Peter Brad- 
ford, God bless you ! " 

Several months had passed, and still the Griswolds 
were in Sippican Village. Louise had in a measure 
regained her health, but was very delicate ; she had 
become the serious member of the family. 

Much had happened in the few months since the 
wreck of the " Annette and Louise." Old Job the 
Shellman had disappeared as he had come, and no 
trace of him had been found since he went out from 
the cave on that stormy night. Charles i^douard 
Larguier had paid the penalty for the murder of the 
old baker in Paris. Alphonse Bosuet had been to 
France, as far as Lebeur, and returned. He had 
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found that it would be wellnigh impossible for Peter 
to sustain his claim, even should he wish to do so» 
but he had brought positive proof of the truth of it. 
A bag of Spanish doubloons had been found in the 
box in the cave, but Peter had refused to touch it 
until he was finally convinced that it was rightfully his. 
Then he had taken it and had built the new sloop 
which now lay on the stocks ready for launching. 

But one incident remains to complete this story. 
One day the Major, Alphonse, and Rufus were in the 
barn, when the Frenchman noticed the iron box 
hanging from the beam. He had never remarked it 
before, but now showed a great interest in it. 

•* Where did that come from, Captain Siller? " he 
asked Rufus. 

" I picked it up on the shore some years ago," the 
latter answered. Alphonse looked away a moment, 
then spoke again. 

" I have one more confession to make. Major Gris- 
wold," he said with hesitation, " and I assure you 
that it is the last. I am reminded of it by that box, 
for it is like the one that came from the wrecked brig. 
Do you remember Larguier's snuff-box?" 

The Major turned in surprise. 

" Yes," he answered, " what of it? " 

" Only this, M. le Major. I gave it to fidouard to 
use precisely in the manner in which he did use it." 

" You gave him the snuff-box? " 

" I gave it to him. Listen a moment. As I have 
often told you, I came here in search of the treasure, 
and I spent much of my time across the bay. One 
day as I was walking along the shore I saw some- 
thing that looked like a small wooden box wedged 
in between the rocks near where I was standing. I 
ran forward and picking it up found that I had made 
no mistake ; it was an oaken case bound with iron. I 
broke it open. It was lined with iron, and carefully 
wrapped in cloths was the snuff-box. Pardon me a 
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moment, M. le Major. It took me but one moment 
to recognize in the picture the chelteau at Lebeur." 

"Then it was a pteture of the estate, after all," 
exclaimed the Major. 

" Yes, sir. It was just what fidouard told you,-^ 
a view from the valley. I gave him this information 
so that he could use it. It belongs to Mr. Bradford." 

The three men walked out of the barn and passed 
silently into the house. 
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the Son of Pharaoh's Daughter (Moses), together with 
Picturesque Sketches of the Hebrews under their Task- 
masters. By Rev. J. H. Ingraham. i2mo. Cloth, jti.oo. 
New Illustrated Edition. With twenty-one engrav- 
ings by Victor A. Searles. i2mo. ;^2.oo. 

THE THRONE OF DAVID, from the Consecration of 
the Shepherd of Bethlehem to the Rebellion of Prince 
Absalom. Being an Illustration of the Splendor, Power, 
and Dominion of the Reign of the Shepherd, Poet, 
Warrior, King, and Prophet, Ancestor and Type of 
Jesus ; in a Series of Letters addressed by an Assyrian 
Ambassador to his Lord and King on the Throne of 
Nineveh. By Rev. J. H. Ingraham. lamo. Cloth, 
^i.oo. 

New Illustrated Edition. With twenty-one engrav- 
ings by Victor A. Searles. 1 2mo. 1^2. oo. 

BULWER*S HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 

Comprising : — 

Deverenx. 2 vols. 

Th« Last Days of PompalL i vol. 

Bienii, the Last of the Boman TrilmiiM. 2 vols. 

The Last of the Barons. 2 vols. 

Leila and Caldenm, Pansanias the Spartan, i vol. 

Harold, the Last of the Saxon Kings. 2 vols. 
i2mo. With frontispiece by Edmund H. Garrett. 
Per volume, plain cloth, 1^1.25 ; decorated cloth, gilt 
top, if 1. 50. 

Any story can he supplied separately. 

The new library edition of Bulwer*s works is one of exceeding beauty, 
the size, type, paper, and binding of the volumes making them << a delight to 
the eye and to the touch." — The Watchman. 



Cf)e f^isitorital ^Romances of 
SHejcanUre 3Bumas. 

Little, Brown, & Company's New Library Edition of 
these important historical novels comprises the only com- 
plete translations into English, and has been accepted as 
the standard edition of this famous novelist in both the 
United States and England. Much matter hitherto omitted 
will be found only in this edition. The books are illustrated 
with portraits of notable historical personages, and are 
printed in handsome, clear type. 

The set comprises sixty volumes, 12 mo, with nearly one 
hundred etchings, photogravures, etc., by French and 
American artists. Decorated cloth, gilt top, ^^1.50 per 
volume ; plain cloth, gilt top, ;f 1.25 per volume. 

Half calf, extra, or half morocco, 1^3.00 per volume. 
Any story supplied separately in cloth, 

HISTORICAL AND REGENCY ROMANCES. Ten Volumes. 

Decorated Plain 

cloth. cloth. 

The Two Dianas. 3 vols $4.50 $3.75 

The Pag^ of the Duke of Savoy. 2 vols 3.00 2.50 

The Chevalier d'EarmentaL i vol 1.50 1.25 

*»* Sometimes called "The Conspirators.** 

The Begent'i Daughter, i vol 1.50 1.25 

The Black Tulip, i vol 1.50 1.25 

Olympe de ddves. 2 vols 3.00 2.50 

THE VALOIS ROMANCES. Six Volumes. 

Kargnerite de Valoia. 2 vols 3.00 2.50 

La Dame de Koneoreau. 2 vols 3.00 2.50 

*«* Also known under the name of " Chicot the Jester." 

The Forty-Five. 2 vols 3.00 2.50 

•#* Sometimes called " The Forty^Five Guardsmen." 

THE D*ARTAONAN ROMANCES. Ten Volumes. 

The Three Xniketeeri. 2 vols 3.00 2.50 

Twenty Yean After, 2 vols 3.00 2.50 

Vicomte de Brageloune. 6 vols 9.00 7.50 

\* Portions of this powerful romance have sometimes been 
issued separately under the titles of " Ten Years Later," " Braee- 
lonne," *\Louisc, de la Valli^re," and "The Iron Mask." All 
three stories are included in the above, unabridged, and according 
to the author's own arrangement. 



lO HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 



THB MARIS ANTOINfiTTB R01CANCB8. Twelve Volumes. 

Decorated Plain 

clodi. doth. 

XMiioin of a PhjiidAiL 3 vols 4.50 3.75 

TlM Quoen'a VoeUaM. 2 vols 3.00 2.50 

Ange Pitoa. 2 vols 3.00 2.50 

%* Sometimes called **TUcing the fiastUe." 
ConitMM da Cluuniy. 4 vols doo $.00 

%* Published aooording to the aathor's own amngement. It 
has been issued as two separate stories, — " Comtesae de Quuny " 
and ** Andr^ de Taveraey." 

Chavalitr da Maiaon Bonga. i voL 1.50 1.25 

THS NAPOLBON ROMANCBS. SixVofaiaiM. 

Tha Companiona of Jaha. 2 vols 3.00 2.50 

Tha Whitaa and tha Blnaa. 2 vols. yoo 2.50 

•J> Thts^ story has also been issued under the title ol " The 

Tha Sha-Wolvaa of Xaahaaovl and Iha Ckinleaa 

Brothara. 2 vols. yx> 2.50 

%• " The She-Wokes of Machecool*' has also been issoed 
tmder the title of " The Last Vendte." 

DUMAS ROMANCES, NEW SERIES. I. SixVolumei. 
Aacanio. A Romance of Fran9ois I. and Benvenuto 

Cellini. 2 vols 3.00 2.50 

Tha War of Woman. A Romance of the Fronde. 

2 vols 3.00 2.50 

Black. The Stoiy of a Dog. i vol 1.50 1.25 

Talaa of tha Cancaana. Comprising "The Ball of 

Snow" and "Sultanetta." i vol 1.50 1.25 

DUMAS ROMANCES, NEW SERIES. II. Six Vohimea. 

Aginor da Xanl^on. 2 vols 3-«> ^9^ 

The Brigand. A Romance of the Reign of Don Carlos. 

To which is added Blaaeha da Baaolian. i vol. . 1.50 1.25 
Tha Horoaoopa. A Romance of the Reign of Fran- 

9ois II. I vol 1.50 I.2S 

Sylvandira. A Romance of the Reign of Louis XIV. 

I vol i-SO "-25 

Monsienr de Cfhauvalin'a Will and Tha Woman with tha 

Velvet BaoUaca. i vol 1.50 i-^S 

Tha Count of Monte Griato. 4 vols * . 6.00 5.00 

LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, 
254 Wsisbingtoa Street, Bostoa. 



PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED WOMEN* 

By C. A. Sainte-Beuve. Translated by Harriet 
w. Preston. i6mo. Qoth. $1.50. 

Madame de S^vign^. Madame Roland. Madame de R^musat 
Madame de Lafayette. Madame de Sta^. Madame de Kriidener. 
Madame de Souza. Madame de Duras. Madame Guizot. 

We know of no study more pleasurable or more profitable than that to which 
Sainte-Beuve introduces us in these lovely and thoughtful portraitures ci so many 
of the finest feminine characters. Such a moving and mstructive exhibition Qi 
the deepest secrets of the human heart, such impressive lessons on the true and 
false conduct of life, such incidental revelations and powerful strokes of pathos 
touching the folly and wisdom, the ecstasy and tragedy of our poor and noble 
nature, are not often to be met with in the compass of one volume. 

W. X, Algtr, in New York Home Journal, 

MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE 
OF MADAME RECAMIER. 

By Madame Lenormont. Translated and edited by 

IsAPHENS M. Luyster. i2mo. Qoth. With portrait. 

$1.50. 

Perhaps no biography ¥ras ever written in which there are anecdotes and 

glimpses of so many and so widely different characters as in these memoirs, covering 

a period of more than half a century. — New York Evening Post, 

MADAME R^CAMIER AND HER FRIENDS 

By Madame Lenormont. Translated by Isaphenb 
M. Luyster. i6mo. Cloth.' $1.50. 
A further and closer introduction to one of the loveliest women of modem times, 
who exerted a wholesome influence over men and women alike by her sympathv, 
her good sense, her marvellous tact, and her intellectual superiority. Living m 
the world, and the centre of fashion, she was neither hardened by the one nor 
made frivolous by the other, but elevated and softened both by her refinement, her 
grace, and her quidc perception of worth and excellence in others. 

Christian InteUigtnetrm 

MADAME DE SEVIGNFS LETTERS TO 

HER DAUGHTER AND FRIENDS* 

Edited, with a Memoir, by MRS. Sarah J. Halb* 
i2mo. Cloth. $1.50. 

The lovers of elegant literature will never cease to prize highly these letters. 
The writer lived in the Augustan age of France, and her associations were more or 
less with the most refined and influential at the court of the grandest monarch that 
ever wore the French crown. She was also a model in private life. There is a 
halo of natural piety and Christian devotion about these letters that give them an 
indescribable charm. — Chicago Evening Journal, 

UTTLE, BROWN, AND COMPANY, 

254 Washingfton Street Boston. 



THB 

Isles and Shrines of Greece 

By SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 
WUh 19 fuU'page plate; 8vo» Cloth, gilt top. $»,00, 

** Thi0 book/' sajs the author, *' is a partial expression of gratitude 
for rich opportunities enjoyed in 6reeoe> where row persons, I fiincj, 
have had a more varied experience. The great difficulty has been to 
compress within the limits of one volume the mass of material at my 
command." Nearly all of the illustrations are reproductions from 
photographs from the author's own camera. 

OONTXNTS. 

Thb Isles and Shrubs of Gkkkcb. Thbssalt. 

The Iomiah Isles. Islands or the ^oean. 

The Shriites of Attica. Trot. 

The Pelopoknesus. Index. 

Phogis. IsiiKx. of Greek Words. 

Th6 Tolmne aboundi in Intereflt for the ffenenil reader ; it contains much infor- 
mation of Talue for atudente of Greek life, languaffe, religion, and art ; it ia an en- 
gaging book on an inapiring theme. The IllustraUona are beautiful reproductions 
of Greek monuments, life, and scenery. — The Christian RegisUr. 

Scholarly readers will be charmed with Mr. Barrows's book. While it will re- 
fresh the mind upon the classical lessons of Ions ago, the Greece of the past, it 
pleasingly connects them with the Greece of to-day. His terse, clear descnptions 
of the sea, mountains, vallejrs, and rivers. Interwoven with legends and classic lore, 
are admirable in their entertainment, and as instructive as they are pleasing. — 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

His descriptions of Modem Athens are bright and clever, combining the insight 
of the Journalist and of the scholar. — The Titnegf New York, 

The book has distinct charm of manner. It selects wisely what is worthy of 
note, and comments clearly, pleasantly, and colloquially. The study of Greece is 
broad and comprehensive. We are confident that this book will form one of the 
most authoritauve works on the subject ; it is certainly one of the most readable. — 
The Outlook. 

It is with a sense of gratitude and perfect satisfaction that the reader closes the 
book. Few writers are so eminently well-fitted in every way to give us these rare 
and realistic glimpses of beautiful Greece. His own impressions are faithfully 
recorded, not without at times a pleasant sense of humor. His descriptions are 
perfect pictures, so clear and full of color are they. He does not attempt to con- 
ceal his Joy and enthusiasm when first viewing the Acropolis. He says, "The more 
I climbed the Acropolis the more I repeated the exclamation oi the disciide at 



looked. — National Magazine. 

His pages are truthful to science, rich in sentiment, spiffkling with humor, ten- 
der with human kindness, vibrant with the magnetic current of an intense sjrm- 
pathy with what is oldest as well as what is newest in the movement of the race, 
and wonderfully graphic in their reproduction of scene and incident encountered 
by the adventurous and unconventional visitor of to-dav. — Current Literature. 

Along with Dr. Barrows's enthusiasm for ancient Greece goes his keen interest 
in the Greece of to-day, and his belief that there will be a Greece of to-morrow 
that will prove itself not unworthy of its best traditions. The charm of the volume 
as a whole is that the writer's sympathetic imagination is fully alive at once to the 
past, the present, and the future of this centre of human history. — The Tribune. 

Mr. Barrows has a genial and artistic perception of Grecian art, a genuine love 
of the country and the people, and the good nature of an experienced traveller, all 
of which gifts are evident in this picturosque and entertaining narrative. — Public 
Ledger, 

LITTLE, BROWN, AND COMPANY, Publishers, 
254 Washington Street, Boston. 
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